


You can go to a party with 
a man from Connecticut General 
and never know he sells insurance 





At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently 
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The Super Skymaster: 
New Cessna ‘Can Do” Twin 


Exclusive in design, advanced in performance, 


total in enjoyment! 


From the nose of its spacious cabin 
to its distinctive twin tails, the Super 
Skymaster represents engineering at 
its creative best. This airplane is 
“exclusive” in design for good reason: 
its advanced performance character- 
isties would be impossible to achieve 
with conventional wing-mounted 
power. Because the Super Skymaster 
does have unusual “Can Do” capa- 
bility, it delivers a new kind of flying 
pleasure for both pilot and passengers. 


Center-Line Thrust Advantages —by 
mounting engines in tandem, pro- 
pulsion force is delivered around the 
center line of the airplane. This is 
“Center-Line Thrust” and it means 
superb handling ease, short-field 
agility, and unruffled performance on 
one engine. 


Discover ‘‘Can Do” pleasure in the Cessna twin for you 


Cessna Executive Skyknight: 
Ultra-performance; powered by 
the exclusive Turbo-System. 


Cessna 310K: World's standard 
for six-place, ‘‘fly anywhere"’ 
business twins. 


The Super Skymaster flies with ease 
and responsiveness — it’s a full- 
size, full-power twin. Power is simple 
to manage; asymmetrical thrust can 
never be a problem. Single-engine 
performance is amazing. Single- 
engine ceiling 10,200 feet; single- 
engine rate of climb 450 fpm with 
just rear engine! 

Shorter takeoffs and landings are 
possible with the Super Skymaster. 
With takeoff in just over 800 feet and 
a landing roll of 575 feet, it gets in 
and out of places inaccessible to many 
other twins. 

A spacious cabin cradled under the 
center of lift gives an uncommonly 
smooth ride. The handsomely deco- 
rated cabin has a “‘yard-wide” door, 
flat floor, wide aisle, exceptional head 





Cessna 411: Largest and finest 
in the line; carries up to eight 
in luxury. 






and leg room, and it is comfortable 
for four to six adults. Exclusive 
features such as Para-Lift flaps and 
Land-O-Matic landing gear and op- 
tional Cessna-Crafted electronics sys- 
tems give added confidence and 
enjoyment. 

Take the controls of the exception- 
ally priced* Super Skymaster and 
discover a more delightful way to 
fly. Your Cessna dealer can arrange 
a revealing ‘Can Do” demonstration 
whenever you say. 

Write for Super Skymaster brochure: 
Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. 
SSM-T6, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
*$39,950 F.A.F., Wichita, Kansas, U.: 


More people buy Cessna airplanes 
than any other make 


Cessna T-37 Jet Trainer: More 
than 800 now in service in U. S. 
and overseas. 








CREATIVE DIMENSIONS: A Series 


in erecting. a grammar-school; and 
whereas, before, our forefathers had no 
other books but lhe score and. the fally, 
thou hast caused, printing to be used and, 
contrary fo the hing, 4is crown, 


and. dignily, fou Aast buill a paper-will % 


KING HENRY VI, Part 2, Act 4. 
wy A 


Thank you, 

: : > 
Shakespeare... 
He knew how vital paper is, 

He wrote ofimen who worked to create a 
better England. 

_ InKing Henry's day, building a paper mill was 

: considered treason...after all, paper permitted man 
to transmit. knowledge, history, ideas . ... to 
think)to learn, to choose. 
And today, freedom to choose is still essential. 
Fleming owes much to these “traitors” who } 
expanded the Use of paper. Like them, we have built 
paper mills and have dedicated more than 
sever decades to creating dimensional packaging 


through paper. 
These days, nobody getsmad at us 


NG & RIGID BOx 
Conway, Arkansas 
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Sip it slow 
and easy 


as only 


can make it 


86 proof 
straight bourbon 
at a welcome price 


um 
WRAM WALKERS 
TEN HIGH 
TRaiGur BOURB™ 
WHISKEY 


© HIRAM WALKER & SO 


Wonderful things happen when 
you wear a Haspel 





























Especially a Haspel sport jacket. And this season they have the sun—in the coolest new featherweight fabrics. See them 
more color and more fashion interest than ever before! You'll now at fine stores everywhere, in lights and brights, mediums 
find solids, stripes, club checks, plaids—everything under and deeptones, in all the wonderful "66 shades, from $35, 


Haspel Bros. Inc, New Orleans U.S.A. Makers of the world’s finest wash and wear clothing. 
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Engineers and Scientists: 


Largest jetliner backlog... 


Major facilities expansion... 
Rapid advancement opportunities... 





Join the 
world leader 
in jet 
transportation 





Call 
Houston 
(713) RI8-0305 





Engineers and scientists have an excep- 
tional opportunity for career growth and 
advancement with The Boeing Company 
in Seattle. Unprecedented jetliner sales 
have resulted in the largest backlog in 
the history of commercial aviation. A 
tremendous expansion program is under 
way. And the next generation of jets is 
already on the drawing boards and in the 
Boeing wind tunnels. 


Boeing is rapidly expanding itsengineering 
groups, opening up career opportunities 
at all levels of experience, responsibility 
and income, These positions combine the 
stability of Boeing's huge backlog with 
the challenge and advancement potential 
of new programs and an unprecedented 
rate of growth. Assignments, available 
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a 


immediately, cover a broad spectrum of 
technical disciplines, including aerody- 
namics, structures, mechanical test, flight 
test, mathematics, operations research, 
metallurgy, computer technology, electri- 
cal/electronics, and many more. 


Minimum requirement is a B.S. degree 
in an engineering or scientific discipline; 
applicable experience is preferred. Boeing 
is an equal opportunity employer. 


These assignments are with Boeing's 
Commercial Airplane and Supersonic 
Transport divisions located at Seattle. 
You'll enjoy unlimited recreational, 
entertainment and cultural activities, 
including year-round golf, boating and 
fishing. Only an hour's drive separates 


sea-level and ski-level; the rugged 
Cascade Mountains and island-flecked 
Puget Sound are only minutes away from 
your home, Seattle-area schools are top- 
ranked, and the city’s Opera House, Rep- 
ertory Theater, Pacific Science Center and 
Symphony have gained national acclaim, 


Investigate the career and living advantages of 
these Boeing assignments today. Stop in, call 
(collect) or write to the Boeing Houston 
Employment Office, Houston Siteman Bldg., 
Holcumbe & Fannin Blvds., Dept. CBV, 
Houston, Texas 77025, 
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COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE DIVISION 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT DIVISION 
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Do you 
have this man’s 
sales problem? 





9°? 


“We don’t need more salesmen—what we need is more selling time: 


With this effective, efficient. low-cost sales 


Take a new look at Long Distance! 
tool so near you, silence is expensive. 


Suggestion: 
Planned use of Long Distance may be just 

the ticket to cut “waste” time to a minimum; 

hold down unnecessary waits, unproductive 

travel, time expended against poor prospects 


while good prospects remain unserviced., 


Find out the many ways planned use of 
Long Distance can help you. Call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. Ask for our com- 


munications consultant to contact you. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companies 











INTRODUCING THE MGB/GT. 


A QUIETLY SENSATIONAL TOURING MACHINE 
STEEPED IN BRITISH LUAURY. 


YET 


PRICED AT A MODEST 83.095. 
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Charge it 


Your American Express Card is wel- most anything money cat 


American Gxpress ws comed at 3,524 places in New York ow can such a little ¢ 
CREDIT CARD ae much weight? 
City alone. a : 
Ce. all : It come 


st Dy. 


we. t and b 
: S world 
ole 493 | . somes aS aces igure n rf é 1 Ex ‘8 I here you 
‘ card ca go, the wo vide reputation of the 
CRAL( ‘ KCls In seconds Of vil > s you. Your credit is 
pa 
hamburg 
n application: 
Express Company, De 


T-1, Box 2052, New York, N.Y. 1000 


JAMERICANJEXPRESS 


The Company for People Who Travel 





‘Not one of America’s 
9 newest millionaires is fat. 


Reduce your liabilities with Metrecal’ Cookies. 


Seen any fat new millionaires re- are rich in protein. Nine Metrecal move. An intelligent lunch for a 
cently ? We haven’t.We don’t know Cookies make a completely satis- man who plans to restrict his 
how they keep trim, but here’s fying low-calorie meal. gains to the capital kind. Try 
how you can. Try new Metrecal Join the Metrecal-for-lunch- them. They may be your kind of 
Cookies. Lemon Crisp and Cinna- bunch. These cookies makeanour- “fortune” cookies. 

mon Snap. Delicious cookies that ishing lunch for a man on the 





AULOMA 
NORMAL 


New SET AND FORGET 
Temperature Control on 
1966 GM Cars. Just set the 


dial for the comfort level you 
like and your car will stay that 
way, every day, winter and 
summer. Despite what the 
weatherman says. Ask your 
GM dealer about this new option 
for air-conditioned cars. 

A product of Delco Radio, 
Division of General Motors. 








TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 13 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE COME 
DY SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Hamming 
it up with Bob are Guests Lee Marvin 
Jonathan Winters and Phyllis Diller. Orig- 
inally scheduled for March 16, but post- 
poned for Gemini 5 





Thursday, April 14 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Elmer Gantry. Burt Lancaster in 
his Academy Award-winning performance 
as a Baptist minister in the screen version 
of Sinclair Lewis’ novel about tent-show 
Bible-belt religion 


Friday, April 15 
THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC. 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). Sammy swings with 
Kaye Stevens, Art Carney, and the cast 
of Golden Boy 


Sunday, April 17 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p-m.). A review of the eight-year-old 
American Grand Prix from Watkins Glen, 
N.Y., the only U.S. auto race that counts 
toward the world driving championship, 
plus a preview of the May 7 Kentucky 
Derby, featuring films of the contenders. 

VIET NAM WEEKLY REVIEW (NBC, 5-5:30 
p.m.). The week’s events in Viet Nam and 
the world’s reactions to them. Premicre 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p-m.). The cameras follow “The Ameri 
can Draftee” through his induction, train- 
ing and service to his eventual readjust- 
ment back to civilian life. Walter Cronkite 
interviews General Lewis Hershey 

NBC WHITE PAPER (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Chet Huntley examines the spread 
of nuclear weapons in interviews with 
U.S. and foreign government leaders 


Monday, April 18 

38TH ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF THE ACAD- 
EMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(ABC, 10 p.m. on). Hollywood's annual 
rites of spring are hosted again this year 
by Honest Bob Hope. Oscars will be pre 
sented by almost every movie personality 
anyone has ever heard of 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! Hal Holbrook 
takes three hours putting on his Mark 
Twain makeup, and he has spent more 
than 13 years getting into Mark Twain's 
psyche. The result is a one-man show that 
is wise and witty. 

WAIT A MINIM! Light of hand, light of 
heart and light of foot, this musical revue 
from South Africa is keenly aware of and 
distinctly amused by more magnetic cen- 
ters of civilization 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! The immi 
grant is an archetypal role in American 
experience; and now from Dublin, Play- 
wright Brian Friel sends a reminder of the 
wrench at leaving the other side. As a 
double exposure of the young Irish hero, 
Donal Donnelly and Patrick Bedford do 
not miss a trick or a tear 

SWEET CHARITY. The clectric presence 
of Musical Comedy Star Gwen Verdon 


All times E.S.T 
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NOW...A GIANT 
25” RECTANGULAR 
COLOR PICTURE 
SLIMMED INTO 
BEAUTIFULLY 
COMPACT 
CABINETRY 


Introducing Zenith 
Royal Compact Color Consoles 


Now, you don’t have to decide which piece of furni 
ure moves out when you move Color TV in 
Because now Zenith brings you a giant 25"* Color 
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WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/’66 GM 


Pontiac Motor Division 








ind the kinetic choreography of Director 
Bob Fosse spark Neil Simon's blown-out 
fuse of a book about a dance-hall hostess’ 
futile search for a lifetime partner 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE, by John Os- 
borne, is one man’s violent outburst at 
how he has marred his life and how 
life has mauled him. Poisoned arrows 
of wit and vituperation fill the air, and 
Nicol Williamson is an actor-archer with 
deadly aim 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. While 
the lines of Peter Weiss’s philosophical 
argument of the social revolutionary 4 
the anarchic egoist are a trifle jaded, the 
theatricality of his drama, as performed 
by the Royal Shakespeare Company under 
the direction of Peter Brook, is totally 
jarring 

CACTUS FLOWER. Sex farces are to the 
French what fairy tales are to children 
In this version, the dour duckling (Lauren 
Bacall) becomes a swan just in time to 
tame a big bad wolf (Barry Nelson) 
With all the laughs, no one seems to care 
if they live happily ever after 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 


OLIVIER MESSIAEN: CHRONOCHROMIE FOR 
ORCHESTRA (Angel). One of France's lead 
ing composers, declaring that “nature is 
the supreme resource,” has based a weird, 
episodic, 22-minute piece on the sounds of 
wind and water and the songs of birds 
(the xylophone plays the nuthatch, the 
glockenspiel the wren). At one point the 
instrumental stand-ins for 18 birds, from 
nightingale to chiffchaff, perform a com- 
plex medley. Yet Chronochromie is no 
mere imitation of nature, and in fact 
stands at the opposite pole—being a high- 
ly cerebral exercise concerned, as its ti- 
Ue indicates, with the “color of time.” 
Played by the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
along with shorter pieces by Pierre Boulez 
and the late Charles Koechlin 

MUSSORGSKY: PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
(London). The usual orchestral transcrip 
tion of Mussorgsky’s piano pieces contains 
subtle coloring by Ravel, but Leopold 
Stokowski has orchestrated his own ver- 
sion and recorded it with the New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in brassy sweeps of 
sound that have a bold and often wild im- 
pact. Quite unlike the bizarre, ornate 
drawings that inspired Mussorgsky in the 
first place 

SIBELIUS: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (Columbia) 
Leonard Bernstein, conducting the New 
York Philharmonic, is at his best in the 
expansive, triumphal affirmation of the 
last movement but, in spite of mighty 
swells of sound, seems a little somnolent 
in the andante (where Von Karajan, on 
Deutsche Grammophon, creates a brood- 
ing tension). Bernstein has more overall 
success in the rich tone poem Pohjola’s 
Daughter, about a maiden who sits high on 
1 rainbow preferring, for some reason, to 
ave rather than be wooed 

PROKOFIEV: SYMPHONY NO. 6 (RCA Vic- 
tor), The fourth album in the Boston 
Symphony's Prokofiev series is devoted 
to his next to last symphony, which com- 
memorated the end of World War II 
Written when Prokofiev was a_ semi- 
invalid, the sixth is largely elegiac, for 
wounds that can't be healed.” Erich Leins- 
dorf distinguishes subtly between each 
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The five leading 
golf balls 


only one is registered 


Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
ElcoBail-lel-Meymelthitiare Mtoe tials 

a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal 


The center, the cover, the 
windings—even the paint—for a 
Royal® golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way, abso/ute 
quality control can be maintained 
That way, a ball has a chance 

to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


if a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully—proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment 
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A Canadian 


Pacific escapade 
in 21 scenic days. 


Discover the real Orient on this 21- 
day escorted tour to Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taipei, and Hawaii. Local 
carriers arranged from your home 
town to Vancouver, Canada, where 
you'll fly away non-stop to Tokyo 
via Canadian Pacific Airlines’ short 
“great circle” route —daylight all 
the way. Tour* covers round trip 
economy air fare, connecting 
carriers, hotels, sightseeing, many 
meals, ground transportation. Re- 


turn via Hawaii. 
$1,562.50 from New York >» 
$1,494.50 from Chicago 


| Mail coupon to nearest address 


rOUR DIRECTOR 
| Canadian Pacific Airlines 





i] 581 Fifth Avenue = 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
| 29 South La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ll, 60603 
55 Grant Ave. 
l San Francisco, Cal 


I would like full information on Canadian 
*acific Airlines Air Tour 1T/HLL/cr 66 
Mr/Mrs/ Miss. . . 


Address 


Ga ssseane 


MT in Cracific 


AIRLINES ¥7~ 


TION SYSTEM 











muted mood, first sorrowing. then cele- 
brating with sober splendor, and kicking 
off the traces for a jaunty, jazzy finale 

THE RENAISSANCE BAND (Decca) con- 
tains pictures and demonstrations of ar- 
chaic instruments such as the sackbut, the 
shawm and the krummbhorn, which are 
used to play dances by Michael Praetori- 
ous, madrigals by Orlando di Lasso, and 
a solemn “battle symphony” by Heinrich 
Isaac probably performed during a play 
by Lorenzo the Magnificent (Leonardo 
da Vinci is supposed to have composed a 
similar work). Recorded by the New York 
Pro Musica under the direction of its 
founder, the late Noah Greenberg. 

BOCCHERINI: SYMPHONY IN C MINOR 
(London). The great composers of the 
classical age, Mozart and Haydn, have 
overshadowed their contemporary, Luigi 
Boccherini, who also wrote prolifically 
more than 400 instrumental works. “Boc- 
cherini is Haydn's wife.” jested a violinist 
of the day, referring to the Italian's gen- 
tle, melting melodies. including gilded 
minuets that are whispering echoes of an 
elegant past. There is just such a dance 
in this bland but pretty symphony played 
by the Orchestra Rossini di Napoli, con 
ducted by Franco Caracciolo 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Fine photography displaces 
some of the African lore in Joy Adam- 
son’s delightful book about the taming 
and untaming of Elsa the lioness, and this 
filmed biography glows with dusty golden 
beauty, the lion’s share of it supplied by 
the big cats themselves 

MORGAN! Two gifted young British ac- 
tors. David Warner and Vanessa Red- 
grave, enliven a way-out comedy about 
an eccentric London painter who is de- 
stroyed by his love for his divorced wife, 
his mother, Kar! Marx and King Kong 

HARPER. As a private eye on a kidnap- 
ing case, Paul Newman bites off a chunk 
of the Bogart tradition and spits it out in 
slick "60s style. Lauren Bacall, Arthur Hill 
and Julie Harris complicate the plot 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. An Indian play- 
boy (Shashi Kapoor) wavers between his 
movie-star mistress (Madhur Jaffrey) and 
an English actress (Felicity Kendal) who 
is touring the provinces with a troupe of 
tatty Shakespeareans. But the real show is 
U.S. Director James Ivory’s delicate study 
of fading British influence in India 

DEAR JOHN. A sex-starved seagoing man 
Varl Kulle) spends a weekend with a 
waitress (Christina Schollin) whose  at- 
tractions turn out to be more than sin- 
deep in Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren’s tender, funny and lusty study 
of a love match in the making. 

LOV:NG COUPLES. Another Swedish 
showpiece, this one contrived by Film 
Star turned Director Mai Zetterling. Anti- 
marriage. anti-sex,.anti-men, Couples ts a 
lively closeup of three women and the 
ne’er-do-wells they cannot say no to. 

THE GROUP. Mary McCarthy's bitchy 
bestseller about Vassar’s class of ‘33. re- 
tains its period flavor in this movie version 
by Directcr Sidney Lumet, with eight cap- 
tivating young actresses as the grads going 
forth to seck fulfillment of one kind or 
another during the Roosevelt era 

THE LAST CHAPTER. The long bitter his- 
tory of Jewish life in Poland is ruefully 
recounted in rare stills and film clips, with 
a moving narration by Theodore Bikel 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. An insignifi- 
cant Aryan carpenter Gosef Kroner) is 





1. Office Building 2. Automobile Agency 
3. Rental-Sales Agency 4. School 5. Church 
6. Supply Warehouse 7. Restaurant 8. Factory 
Sales Office 9. Manufacturing Company 
10. Farm Implement Center 11. Fire Station 
12. Municipal Garage. 


MESCO steel buildings offer you 
design flexibility, at mass manu- 
facture cost. 

From concept to occupancy, you 
can save one-third to one-half the 
time and cost of conventional con- 
struction. 

Automated assembly line pro- 
duction of basic components is 
augmented by the thoroughly ex- 
perienced MESCO design and en- 
gineering staff. 

In seconds, MESCO's IBM com- 
puter translates design concepts 
into the most efficient and eco- 
nomical solutions to your specific 
problems. 

For a better building, faster and 
at lower cost, ask any occupant of 
MESCO City—or contact MESCO. 
De ee ee 


O Send me compiete information on 
l MESCO METAL BUILDINGS. 








| 
| Oo | would like a MESCO man to call on | 
| me. | 
1 Name 
Company. | 
| Address | 
1 om 





Cipes peelees er aveiee Gesent aenn ees eeosbacnersneaindimadol 


Look for your MESCO Distributor in 
the Yellow Pages. 


METAL BUILDINGS CORP. 


P. O. Drawer G « Grapevine, Texas 
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ENTERING 


MESCO CITY 


U.S.A. 
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| assigned by Nazi puppets to share the 
wealth of a harmless old Jewish shop- 
keeper (Ida Kaminska) and finds himself 
sharing her woes as well in this small- 
scale masterpiece from Czechoslovakia. 


BOOKS 


| Best Reading 


THE FATAL IMPACT, by Alan Moorehead. 
Writing in the wake of Captain Cook, 
Bougainville and other great Pacific navi- 
gators and explorers, the superbly skilled 
journalist-historian Alan Moorehead takes 
soundings of philosophic depth—savage 
and civilized man in confrontations un- 
resolved to this day. 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan. 
With meticulous detail, Historian Ryan 
(The Longest Day) paints an exciting, 
often terrifying account of the final ag- 
onies of Berlin and Hitler's Third Reich 
during World War II. 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price. 
The pursuit of an escaped python through 

| a North Carolina pinewoods provides the 
setting for this perceptive novel of an 
adolescent boy's march into manhood. 

TOO FAR TO WALK, by John Hersey. Au- 
thor Hersey’s Faustian tale of a sopho- 
more who temporarily becomes the Devil's 
man rates only a B—, but his pitiless por- 
trait of today’s collegiate scene earns him 
an easy A. 

THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen MacInnes. 
Another well-mannered and innocent hero, 
another band of dastardly international 
spies, and—presto!—Master Spywriter 
MaclInnes produces another of her first-rate 
suspense tales. 

GARIBALDI AND HIS ENEMIES, by Chris- 
topher Hibbert. The supreme romantic of 
the 19th century is appraised in terms of 
the central passion of a wild life—tItaly 
was Garibaldi’s religion before he made it 
a nation. 

THE SADDEST SUMMER OF SAMUEL S, by 
J. P. Donleavy. A writer who can see the 
humor in human despair, Novelist Don- 
leavy here disburses another handsome, 
lean portion of his inexhaustible wit, this 
time about a man who embarks on a suc- 
cessful search for hopelessness. 

BRET HARTE, by Richard O'Connor. His- 
torian O'Connor does well with figures 
who never quite hit it big, and Bret Harte 
never did: despite all he wrote, his literary 
crown rests on two stories and a bit of 
very bad verse. 












MOST 
GAS 
COMPANIES 
FINANCE 
BRYANT 
GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 








When Gas companies believe in a product, they'll go all out. G Bryant Best Sellers FICTION 
Gas air conditioning has proven its dependability and long life in many 1. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
thousands of installations. o The Bryant unit has fewer major moving 2. The Double Image, MacInnes (2) 
parts to wear out and call for service — it maintains its low operating cost 3. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (4) 
: ies : ; a ak ae aero 4. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (3) 
and peak efficiency throughout its long life. That is why most Gas com- 5. Those Who Love, Stone (5) 
panies sell, service, guarantee and finance it. 9 Call your Gas Company 6. The Adventurers, aia Ae 

7. The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (6) 
about Bryant Gas air conditioning for your 8. Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 
home or your business. 9 Bryant Manu 9. The Comedians, Greene (8) 

10. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman 


NONFICTION 
In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (5) 
The Last 100 Days, Toland (2) 
Games People Play, Berne (4) 
A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (6) 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (7) 
Kennedy, Sorensen (8) 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (10) 
The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskiy (9) 


facturing Company, Department T-5, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46207. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC 


For dependable, modern cooling, 


Gas makes the big difference 


..costs less, too 
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You've got more important things on your mind 
than the car you rent from Hertz. 


But we haven’t. When you go On Vacation, you want to be 
able to take everything about the car you rent for granted 

Which means we can't take anything for granted 

That's why we do everything humanly possible to make cer- 
tain our Fords and other fine cars are as near to perfect as we 
know how. 

And why we make certain we know the easiest route to the 
best beaches. And in what streams the trout are running. 

And why we even go so far as to give you a special fixed, 





Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn't that where you belong?) 


weekly, “Free Wheeling” rate that lets you drive a new Ford 
Galaxie sedan as far as you like with no mileage charge 

And if we slip up—if you're not always satisfied with the car 
we pay you $50 in car rental certificates. We call 
it Certified Service. 

Not a big deal, maybe. But wouldn't you think all rent-a-car 


we rent you 


companies would have the confidence to guarantee your satis- 
faction this way? 
No one else does, you Know, 


HERTZ 


RENT ACAR 


In 30 seconds an era would end 





The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for the world’s largest ship produces better insurance for you today 


They called her the “Millionaire’s Special.”” Four city 
blocks long. E *n stories high. Powered by triple 


crews. Protected by the latest, most-ingenious safety 





| beyond words, she 





devices. Luxurious and beauti 


caught the fancy of the world 
Her name was Titanic 
On April 10, 1912, she slipped out of Southampton 


on her maiden v > to New York, Le than five day 





later she went in 12,000 feet f icy water, 300 
feet of her hull ripped open by a massive iceberg 
Actually, the Titanic was more than a ship. She was a 


nkable. 





symbol of man’s 
And when the un 
No one would ever 





ank, with it. 


i mething sar 
ain feel the same confidence in his 








strength over the elements. 


protection remained as 


One part of the Tita 
trong as the day it was created —her insurance. In pro- 








viding the Titani ith quality coverage, Atlantic 


ruided—as it has been since 1842—by the philosophy of 


t for the policyholder 


What does this mean to you today? Simply this. When 











nsure your home, your car, your boat, or your busi- 
ness with the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only 
on quality i1 rance protection, but also on prompt, fair, 
ungrudging claim pa ts for insured losses — in the 
true tradition of the ne insure} 
And thi clude ef that your interests are 
best served today you buy insurance through an 


‘oker. That’s the way Atlantic 


sells its quality protection. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 





independent agent or 
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ls God Dead? 


Sir: The God [April 8] of myth, fear 
and superstition is dead. The God in 
whose name many have been tortured and 
killed is dead. The God who serves as the 
father figure watching over man is dead. 
The multiple Gods, representing the multi- 
ple religions with their multiple distorted 
views, are dead. Let secular evolutionary 
humanism with its love and faith in man, 
his wisdom and courage, be born and live. 
Maurice S. Cerur, M.D. 

Western Psychiatric Institute & Clinic 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: No. 

- , Norine McGuire 
Chicago 

Sir: Yes. 


RicHArD L. STORATZ 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: 


was. 


Not only is God dead—he never 


Josern Lewis 
ide 
Freethinkers of America sioiennei 
New York City 


Sir: God is dead to those who wish him 
so: he lives for those who hope in him. 
WILMER REICHMANN JR. 
Ministerial Student 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis 


Sir: God isn’t dead—Death is dead. 
Christ conquered it on the first Easter 
morning almost 2,000 years ago. 

(THe Rev.) CHarces L, Koester 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 
West Allis, Wis. 


Sir: Whether God is dead or alive is of 
relatively litthe importance; Time is cer- 
tainly very much alive when it covers 
such controversial topics. 

Uriet Doms 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Sir: Your ugly cover is a blasphemous 
outrage and, appearing as it does during 
Passover and Easter week, an affront to 
every believing Jew and Christian. 

Emit D. CriscrrieLLo 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Sir; Let us hope that the cogent argu- 
ments brought forth in the “God is dead” 
movement will encourage many people to 
lay aside their superstitious crutches and 
learn to walk like men. 

Jon L. MIKESELL, "66 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Time presents a lucid summary of 
« confusing situation, There is no doubt 
that the question is in the minds of many 
laymen and clergy, but too often the lay- 
man is afraid to ask it and the priest 
draws back from facing the challenge it 
presents. 

(THe Rev.) Peter R. HoLroyp 

: Curate 

St. John’s Parish 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Sir: What you have written on the Death 
of God controversy is a disappointing 
pastiche of quips and quotes, obscuring 
the more profound issues in the faith 
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crisis. Instead of name-dropping on the 
God droppers, would that you had shown 
your readers some of the religiously con- 
servative elements in the new iconoclasm: 
recovery of the Second Commandment 
(against idolatrous images), recovery of 
ancient Jewish and Christian doctrine of 
the transcendence and hiddenness of God 
(against easy equation of God with cul- 
ture or finite being), recovery of the in- 
sights of saints and mystics on the neces- 
sary Dark Nights of the Soul (against 
untested faith, religion without tears or 
doubt). 
L. ALEXANDER HARPER 

Director for Christian Social Action 
United Church of Christ 
New York City 


Sir: It is amusing to read of the theo- 
logians’ desperate fun in this mathematical 
era, trying to prove the reality of the 
intangible. 

ROWLAND ALLEN 
Indianapolis 


Sir: It must be frankly admitted by 
Catholics that the “new theology” that 
preaches an atheistic secularism cannot 
be casually dismissed as a fad. It is too 
prominent, too widespread, and seeks to 
rock the essentials of a Christian faith 
that must articulate a position in the face 
of such a challenge. Our way of talking 
theism may very well be outdated, but 
God is not. 
SrePHEN R. De ANGEBLIS, S.J. 

Loyola Seminary 

Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


Egg-Crate Camelot 


Sir: You mistakenly support the current 
fad for blaming Detroit for our personal 
shortcomings. If cars were death-proof 
{April 1}, if alcohol did not make you 
drunk, if the police were not brutal, if the 
Government would take care of me—ah, 
what a Camelot! 
Eart SUNDERHAUS 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir; The current safety committee hear- 
ings in Washington are getting votes and 
selling books, but accomplishing little 
else. There ave too many people on the 
road who shouldn't be there, but as long 
as they can vote, the committee will con- 
tinue to pass the buck to the automobile 
manufacturers. If driver-license standards 
were stiffened, judgment, mental and 
physical tests given, highway laws and 
signs made uniform, stiffer penalties for 
violations enforced, the remaining good 


drivers could go around in a four-wheeled 
egg crate and never splinter the wood. 
Pxivip C. WALLWORK 
Safety Director 
Automobile Legal Association 
Boston 


Sir: The Danes and Finns are just as 
tough as the Swedes about even slightly 
tipsy motor-vehicle operators. Violations 
cannot be fixed; Member of Parliament, 
clerk, street sweeper, all live in the same 
terror of flunking the blood-alcohol test 
and being clapped into jail. Time and 
again, when we lived in Denmark, friends 
with as few as two schnapps or highballs 
under their belts telephoned the police— 
who dispatched a courteous cop, free of 
charge, to drive them home. 
NANCY AND TEMPLE FIELDING 

Balearic Islands, Spain 


Lingering Melody 


Sir: Time was not objective in reporting 
sightings of unidentified flying objects 
{April 1]. Journalists are under no obli- 
gation to accept blindly explanations of 
the “authorities,” especially when those 
explanations insult the integrity and in- 
telligence of responsible observers. Prob- 
ably a vast majority of sightings can be 
rationally explained, but we are not con- 
vinced that all observers are mistaken. 
WILLIAM BRAINARD, KATHERINE OLSON 
JoHN HuUDELSON, WILLIAM JONEs JR. 
Research Engineers, NASA 
Lewis Research Center 
Cleveland 


Sir; Denying that UFOs exist simply be- 
cause they “elude technical explanation” 
is typical of what the American public is 
expected to accept on this subject. Meth- 
ane is inflammable but not musical! If, in- 
deed, these objects were such stuff, whence 
came the whine? Methane is also odorless, 
a blessed quality lacking in your story. 
Time has been scooped by Frank Mannor 
and all the rest of us who have had a 
glimpse of the century's greatest mystery. 
Lois SYMONS 
Southport, England 


Sir: I wish to state most emphatically 
that civilizations superior by far to ours 
are very much alive on other planets 
within as well as beyond our solar system, 
and that their representatives do pay visits 
to us here on earth. 
K. Lexow 

Pointe Claire, Quebec 


Wrapping the Censors 


Sir: Eager to rejoice in the Supreme 
Court's apparent step backward toward 


ce lacie cA ic cia a TE 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II!. 60611 
Charles A Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

I To subscribe mail this form with your 
| payment, and check: (] mew subscription 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
L 


name 
CD renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States 
and Canada: | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years. 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 
other countries available on request. tity 








address 


Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


Spo ew's 


hotels 


You've made the best choice in 
town. LOEW'S HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew's HoTELs are fun, 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew's HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 


East 51st at Lexington * PL 2-7000 
CHILDREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS 


LOEW’S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 


Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 
Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 © FREE PARKING 


THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 * HOME OF SHEPHEARD'S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street * Cl 7-2700 


...in Miami Beach, it's the 
AMERICANA of BAL HARBOUR 


...in Puerto Rico, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF SAN JUAN 


and NOW... 
in Chicago, Loew's newest 
HOTELS AMBASSADOR 
EAST and WEST 
SU 7-7200 + Home oF THE FAMED PUMP ROOM 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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your own smug preference for guarding 
society from “smut peddlers.” [April 1] 
you neglect to criticize the Ginzburg case 
for its deviation from the legal distinction 
between direct and hearsay evidence: is 
obscenity now to be defined by examining 
not the product itself but how the salesman 
touts it? If indeed Americans so desperate- 
ly need guidance that censorship is neces- 
sary. let our mentors at least concern 
themselves with the contents of the alleg- 
edly pornographic package instead of its 
wrapping. 
Rorert McCGEEHAN 
Member of the New Jersey Bar 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Censorship, whether by the Supreme 
Court or by Hitler Youth burning books, 
is the same thing, Self-appointed censors 
—the Supreme Court, the Post Office De- 
partment, etc.—are. in this respect, morally 
equivalent to the Hitler Youth, the Inqui- 
sition and other charming organizations, 
I find it disgusting. 





Jon WULFE 
Columbus 


Drafting an Alternative 


Sir: Quoted as finding “something mor- 
ally questionable” in the deferment of 
students [March 25], I want to put this 
remark into its wider context by adding 
that | have long wanted to see a national 
system of service established that would 
permit young people to enter the Peace 
Corps or similar (sometimes hazardous) 
agencies as a legitimate alternative to 
military service. Moreover, many stu- 
dents. as you suggest, are troubled by 
this issue. complicated as it is by their 
often finding the war in Viet Nam it- 
self morally questionable. A lottery, while 
in some sense more democratic, con- 
tributes nothing to the problem of enlist- 
ing the idealism and capacity of young 
Americans for a required period of hard- 
ship and service at home or abroad 
Davip RIESMAN 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass, 


Where the Temple Is 


Sir: Good Samaritans may be forced to 
pass Time by for locating Jordan's Mount 
Gerizim, the sucred mountain of the Sa- 
maritan community, in Israel [April 1] 
The high priest of the Samaritans, who 
lives with the majority of his people (all 
told, fewer than 400) in nearby Nablus, 
Jordan, may, however, be willing to for- 
give all. if Timer could show him where the 
Samaritan temple is. John Hyrcanus was 
supposed to have destroyed it circa 128 
B.C., and there is no clear record of sub- 
sequent reconstruction. Time may also 
have put Dead Sea Scrolls Dealer Kando 
at odds with his fellow Arabs by stating 
that he reported the Jericho cave finds to 
persons in Israel. In fact, the report reached 
American archaeologists, including Har- 
vard’s Semitic scholar Frank Cross, at the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, Jordan, 
Roserr J. But 

Associate Professor of Church History 
Drew University 
Madison, NJ. 


Flaying Solo 


Sir: Robert Vaughn [April 1] is more 
O.S.T.R.LC.H. than D.O.V.E., I'd say, Na- 
poleon Solo is no more. Even tongue-in- 
cheek derring-do involves a necessary 
small illusion, and Mr. Vaughn has shat- 
tered it beyond repair. If David McCallum 





=. 


immediate, confirmed 
reservations with 


New York City’s 
#1 Host 


Spo ew's 


hotels 


See Your Travel Agent or call... 


AKRON . 

ALBANY, N.Y. 
ATLANTA . 
BALTIMORE . 
BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 

DALLAS .. 

DAYTON 

DENVER 

DETROIT 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
FT. WORTH 
HARTFORD 

HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 

LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS 

MIAMI BEACH 
MILWAUKEE ... 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 

NEW HAVEN . 

NEW ORLEANS . 
NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA . 
PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND . 
ROCHESTER 
SACRAMENTO 
ST.LOUIS ........4...06 
ST, PETERSBURG-TAMPA 
SAN ANTONIO 

SAN DIEGO ... 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE oo. , 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SYRACUSE 2. 
TOLEDO ... 
WASHINGTON a 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 


MONTREAL .... 
OTTAWA .. 
TORONTO . 











Enterprise 8344° 
Enterprise 1155* 
523-2554 
539-0414 

Lt 2.0103 

TL 4-1886 

DE 2-1237 
381-4200 
861-8344 

CA 8-6677 

RI 2-5441 
228-9136 
222-7919 
962-4440 

.HA 3-2391 
Enterprise 1992* 
522-2174 

CA 2-2040 

ME 7-5344 
Enterprise 8585* 
MA 6-9305 

JA 5-1602 

UN 5-7511 
Enterprise 2704* 
335-9344 

AL 6-4759 
Enterprise 1155° 
523-7175 

MA 2-7500 

LO 3-6353 
Enterprise 2-3858* 
471-1262 

GA 1-6393 

MI 9.1973 
325-4742 
Enterprise 1-5154° 
cmon GE 1-6255 

rove 896-4741 
Enterprise 2020* 
..2enith 2-3858* 
cseEX 2-4180 

sea MA 3-1177 
Enterprise 1155* 
soma’ 472-3357 
...Enterprise 8344* 
RE 7-1002 


Enterprise 1-0888* 
WORCESTER, MASS. ......... 


Enterprise 3452* 
861-9074 
Zenith 8-0800* 

«927-5711 


ASK OPERATOR FOR NUMBER, TOLL-FREE CALL. 
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Featuring exclusive blends of DACRON® polyester a 


Pa. la subsidiary of Botany Industrie 
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Get that ‘‘quick-lift’’ feeling. In the Natural Gentleman Suit the tailoring is 
subtle, soft and knowing, and fun seems to follow you the minute you put it on. 
Tailored with the Daroff Personal Touch, it has that Tapered-Trim slim, athletic 
design. You'll come on strong, enjoy yourself more with this university-bred 
style. Lightweight suits in Darolite, Daroglo and Daro-Poplon, $69.95 to $75.00. 
Sport Coats, $42.95 to $65.00. Slacks, $17.95 to $29.95. 


TAILORED BY 


4 worsted. For free fashion booklet a ame of dealer, write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, Phila. 3, 


slightly higher in the West ngs Sanitized* treated for hygienic freshness. Also available in Canada, Peru and Australia, 
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Quaker State 
your car_to keep it 
aUalaliareaeluiare 


The secret of youth for your car's engine is simple. Keep it on a diet 
fo) MO MVo) <-1as co (-M iY Co} com @)I MN im <-1-) Moll] mane Molm i Mrolele Mele Melt me), 
the repair shop. Made only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania—the 
world’s most costly crude oil. It’s your best engine life preserver. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


First portable TV 
ever built with 

a solid integrated 
circuit! 





The kind of circuitry that’s pr 
today’s spacecraft w adaptec sit 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! kin at y r RCA Victor dealer! 








vanc 
vance 


ner great 
And the new 12-inch 
e transistoriz 


, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


| New RCA Victor Minikin 
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The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Tvb(s) 





holds the same head-in-the-sand views 
U.N.C.L.E. has been annihilated from 
within. 

JAN BARNHART 


Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Sir: 1 was appalled to discover that Time 
equates dissent with defection. Aren't the 
only real defectors from a democracy those 
who don’t take a stand? 

W. J. JAMIESON JR 


New York City 


The Mice That Roared 


Sir In reply to Mr 
defense of Austin [April 1]: Although “a 
little old Texas mouse” may be “a friend 
ly critter,” one that I happen to like, I 
was painfully surprised to find that a 
whole tribe of friendly critters had set 
up housekeeping in the oven, closets and 
dog-food bags in my brand-new house 
they forced me, contrary to my inclina- 
trap-hunting campaign. To 
be sure, mousetraps are rather cheap in 
Fexas: 19¢ a pair. In my years in Europe 
New England and Tennessee, | have nei 
ther become acquainted with so many ro 
dents nor have I met such a variety of in 
sects as | have known in my brief Texas 
stay. Had I majored in entomology, Texas 
would be for me a veritable paradise 
MELVINA L. WARRICK 


Juniper's letter in 


tions, to start a 


Killeen, Texas 


Cast of Characters 


Sir: It has not been clearly explained 
how people are removed from the plaster 
{April 1] 

Littian J. ALPKI 
New Milford, NJ 


Sir The Casting of Ethel Scull 
hat around here. Ten years or so ago 
Bette and | cast our faces in plaster; I had 
to go first. The casting went as smooth as 
silk. I even posed on the kitchen floor 
with a lily in my hand and my_ face 
in the firm grip of a plaster mask. I 
didn’t realize how firm a erip it was 
until I attempted to remove it. (We had 
used petroleum jelly without the benefit of 
Saran.) | was hung up by my hair and my 
eyelashes. My eyebrows pulled out without 
any fuss, but T couldn't bear to part with 
my eyelids. So, holding my “face” in one 
hand, I began to demolish the project with 
a hammer in the other. Pieces near my 
eyes broke off, and Bette sliced away blind- 
ly with a pair of scissors, shearing off my 
eyelashes. Once I could see, | was able to 
remove my inch-thick plaster skullcap by 
crushing it with a pair of pliers and comb- 
ing out the remains. I had a rather blank 
expression for several weeks 


Ropert A. Ketry 


is old 


Glendale, N.Y 


Center, Ne Yo N.' 10020 
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Thin stripes and wide-open spaces: Arrow’s 
yn-down. Tapered to fit 
s 100% cotton. And it's 
Sanforized.'’ Available in loads of other 
stripes. Or solid colors. Or white. $5.00 
Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 








rwear/Boys’ Wear/Lady Arrow 


Sportswear/Pajamas/Unde 


Shirts 
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Back to Rome when Rome meant Caesar. 

And Caesar meant iron-proud legions, toga-frocked 
senators, marble-laden piazzas, fountains of 
moments of glory. 

The spirit is still there. Sometimes in lingering frag- 
ments, such as the Forum. More often in unshakable 
triumphs, such as the Colosseum. 

Let us show you Europe the way it was—in ancient 
Rome or any other time and place. France, for in- 
stance, when it was Gallic, Scandinavia when it was 
Viking, England when it was Angleland. 

We'll make it all very easy. 


grace, 





Give us a few hours. 
We can take you back two thousand years. 


We have the most flights. We fly straight through to 
27 European cities—twice as many as anyone else. And 
a Pan Am Travel Agent can give you scores of Pan Am 
Holiday Tour ideas. 

And on the way: cuisine by Mawxinis of Paris, a 
movie (they're now playing on most of our flights), and 
the good feeling that comes from flying the very best 
there is. 

A trip for all time. Indeed. 


World's most experienced airline 


First in Latin America 
First ‘Round the World 





First on the Atlar 
First on the Pacific 
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WRITER HALASZ 


HEN she visited London in 1949 

as quite a young girl, Piri Halasz 
looked at the bomb sites, went to 
Madame Tussaud’s, the Tower of 
London, Dickens’ Old Curiosity 
Shop, and a pub where she remem- 
bers having “a dreary serving of wa- 
tery mashed potatoes and Brussels 
sprouts.” Somehow, that wasn’t 
enough to discourage her. She re- 
mained a complete Anglophile, ma- 
jored in English literature at Bar- 
nard, wrote her senior thesis on T. S. 
Eliot, and went back last year to find 
a better England. It was L’Etoile 
and Ad Lib and the trattorias in 
Soho—and a place on King’s Road 
where she could buy a pair of bell- 
bottom slacks by Foale & Tuffin that 
made her something of a trend set- 
ter back home in New York. 

It wasn't necessarily planned that 
way, but Piri’s visits to London were 
good preparation for writing this 
week’s cover story on the swinging 
city. She drew more immediately on 
the work of seven staffers in our 
London bureau, as well as five U.S. 
and British photographers. They re- 
ported to the slightly jealous eyes of 
the editors in New York that the 
project involved four days of “the 
most concentrated swinging—disco- 
théques, restaurants, art gallery and 
private parties, gambling, pub crawl- 
ing—that any group of individu- 
als has ever enjoyed or suffered, 





depending on your point of view.” 

It was home territory—and yet, 
in a way, new ground—for Artist 
Geoffrey Dickinson, whose work for 
the BBC, Punch and other publica- 
tions is well known in Britain. “I 
know this world, this swinging Lon- 
don,” he said, discussing the cover 
assignment. “I have many friends 
who go to Dolly's and do the whole 
scene. But I wouldn't say that I am 
in the scene myself. | wouldn't de- 
scribe myself as a swinger. So | had 
a lot of research to do.” He prowled 
from Carnaby Street to King’s Road, 
slipping in and out of boutiques and 
coffechouses, among other places, 
and summed up the scene in a col- 
lage technique that includes, as he 
put it, “bits of just about everything 
—acrylics, watercolor, chalk, pen 
and ink, labels.” 

The story was edited by Edward 
L. Jamieson, but before he sent it 
to press, all of the words and pic- 
tures came under the knowing eye 
of Researcher Mary McConachie, 
who was born just outside London, 
worked for the British Foreign Of- 
fice before joining our New York 
staff in 1964. With all that going on 
over there, why is Mary, who is still 
a British citizen, living over here? 
“Because,” she says, “I like swing- 
ing New York.” 
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A Volkswagen police car may seem like 
o funny idea to you, but it makes a lot of 
sense to the city of Scottsboro, Alabama 
They wanted a car for Police Officer 
4. L. Wilkerson that could patrol parking 
meters all day, 6 days a week, in stop-and 
go traffic. Without breaking down. And 
without breaking the taxpayers. 
So, in 1964, they bought Car S-5: a VW 


Don't laugh. 





light, siren, and 2-way radio. 
vas the year of Scottsboro’s only 
12-inch snowfall. The other police cars 
were in trouble up to theirhubcaps. But Car 
S-5 was c credit to the Force. It went up- 
hill. And downhill. And Officer Wilkerson 
didn't even bother to put the chains on. 
Officer Wilkerson isn't supposed to go 
ofter speeders. But one day lin 1965) he 








chased one. And caught him. It's hard to 
say who was more surprised. 

Car S-5 still averages 29 miles per gal- 
lon. It still doesn't use any oil between 
changes. And it's never had a breakdown. 

After a year and a half of 
continuous use, it had its clutch 
replaced,and its valves adjusted 

That is all. 
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THE WAR 
In the Eye of the Storm 


“If the Directory survives,” said a 
White House aide, “the government sur- 
vives.” The phrase was oddly evocative 
of 18th century Paris. And so, with 
precious little else in common with the 
French Revolution, were the mindless 
mob scenes in Saigon last week. More 
remarkable was the Administration's 
notably cool assessment of a perilous 
situation that had seemingly been plot- 


NOELES TIMES 


“THOSE POLITICAL DEMONSTRATIONS HAVE YOU 
IN A PRETTY TOUGH SPOT, PREMIER KY!’ 
Would a few power-hungry monks... 


ted to provoke an intemperate reaction 
from Washington. 

All week screeching street mobs, 
urged on by the same Buddhist monks 
who ignited the 1963 uprisings that led 
to the murder of Ngo Dinh Diem, ram- 
paged out of control in Saigon, Danang, 
Hué and other cities. This time they 
were baying for the end of South Viet 
Nam’s ten-man Military Directory and, 
in particular, for the ouster of Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky (see THE Wortp). 
Through it all, the Administration main- 
tained a meticulous, almost relaxed air 
of calm in the eye of the storm. 

"More Whammy." In one of the Ad- 
ministration’s few public comments on 
the crisis, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
spoke with tight-lipped optimism: 
“This is in part an effort by some ci- 
villian groups to carve out a certain 
position in relation to the steps that 
have been announced for some time by 


the military government to move to- 
ward a constitutional system.” 

Tough, well-trained Viet Cong agents 
helped stir the mobs. Yet the demon- 
strations were directly inspired by a 
politically astute, professedly anti-Com- 
munist Buddhist prelate, Thich (mean- 
ing venerable) Tri Quang, a ruthless 
infighter who has been described by 
former Ambassador Maxwell Taylor as 
“the Makarios of Southeast Asia.” 

The uprising began in earnest on 
March 10 when Ky’s junta dismissed 
Lieut. General Nguyen Chanh Thi, long 
considered Ky’s chief rival for power 
within the Directory. Administration ex- 
perts are convinced that the ambitious 
little general was only Tri Quang’s 
pawn. “Thi's dismissal simply gave the 
movement a little more whammy,” said 
a top State Department expert. In As- 
sistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy’s view, Tri Quang’s men want to 
“accelerate the timetable” for a change 
in government in order to set up “a 
constitution and elections that would be 
dominated by them.” 

Dispensable Cog. Regardless of the 
sinuous internal motives behind the up- 
rising, many U.S. editorialists and car- 
toonists faulted President Johnson for 
Ky’s plight, arguing that the Adminis- 
tration had been overly enthusiastic in 
its support of the Premier, making him 
appear an American puppet in the eyes 
of his countrymen. In fact, Johnson 
had been scrupulously careful in his 
meeting with Ky, proceeding on the 
logical assumption that Ky was no more 
expendable than any of the other nine 
members of the Saigon junta. Indeed, 
Ky has never considered himself an 
indispensable cog in the Saigon govern- 
ment. A few months ago, he said flatly: 
“If a majority of my colleagues on the 
Directory want me to step down, I will 
gladly do so. But I can also tell you 
this: If there is a coup attempt, then I 
will fight, and I will fight to the death 
if necessary.” 

Though Ky had violently overreacted 
to the first Danang demonstrations by 
sending troops to the city and by threat- 
ening to shoot the mayor, he insisted 
late in the week that he was not really 
concerned about the rioters, pointing 
out fairly enough that they represent 
only a small minority of Vietnamese 
citizens. Paradoxically, Ky’s own fate 
may not be decided by Buddhist bonzes 
but by a group of Young Turks in the 
military, who have been critical of the 


Premier for his failure to quash the 
demonstrations. 

Whatever Ky’s fate. at week's end 
there were grave doubts that the junta 
itself could ever again act as an effec- 
tive political foree—if it could survive. 
For all practical purposes, South Viet 
Nam was without a government. In 
order to reassert its authority, the Di- 
rectory would have to accomplish three 
things almost simultaneously: 1) re- 
establish authority in the rebellious | 
Corps area, which includes Danang and 
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MAIN 


“IF | WEREN’T AN OLD SPAGHETTI COOK, I'D 
SWEAR THIS WAS A CAN OF WORMS.” 
... undo the sacrifices of years? 


Hué; 2) start the political processes 
that would lead to an efficient change 
of administration; and 3) somehow en- 
sure that the Buddhist monks do not 
achieve total dominance. 

Far from the strife in the cities, the 
allied military offensive continued re- 
lentlessly and successfully; ground 
forces launched 108 operations of bat- 
talion size or larger, a record high for 
the year. But the civil uprisings were 
costly. The allies’ ambitious efforts to 
improve life for the peasantry had 
ground to a standstill. Most discourag- 
ing of all was the obvious fact that the 
unrest could only encourage the Viet 
Cong, offering them a glint of hope at a 
time when American fighting men had 
shattered Communist hopes of immi- 
nent victory. Moreover, as Washington 
was well aware, the perilous drift to- 
ward anarchy in Saigon could, if con- 
tinued, lose the war by default. 
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L.B.J. HONORING COST CUTTERS 
Escape for the nonce. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Effulgent Interlude 


For all the gnawing uncertainties of 
the situation in Viet Nam, Washington's 
least harassed man last week seemed to 
be Lyndon Johnson, In and out of the 
White House, the President was trading 
quips with visitors, tugging elbows, wad- 
ing into crowds for handshaking and 
abrazos. The President's prose matched 
his effulgent mood. 

Bailing the Boat. Presenting a gold 
medal to Teacher of the Year Mona 
Dayton in the Cabinet Room, Johnson 
expressed his delight in escaping for the 
nonce from “battles and soldiers and the 
bitterness of war,” praised the Tucson 
first-grade teacher for having “taken the 
great outdoors as her classroom and the 
great desert as her desk.” At an Agri- 
culture Department ceremony honoring 
cost-cutting employees, Skipper Johnson 
likened the Administration’s campaign 
against waste to “bailing a boat—you 
have to keep at it; there is no time to 
rest.” Mockingly, he scolded the Agri 
culture men for not equaling the White 
House's 100° participation in a sav- 
ings-bond drive: “Maybe | was a little 
more persuasive with them than I can be 
with you.” 

With Congress in recess, among the 
few items of business to cross the Pres- 
ident’s desk were the resignations ol 
Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman E. William Henry and Assist- 
ant HEW Secretary Francis Keppel. 
Memphis Lawyer Henry, who as FCC 
chief since 1963 has stung A. T. & T. 
with a still-in-progress study of its rate 
setup but soft-pedaled his predecessors’ 
criticism of the TV industry, is anxious 
to return to private practice, In three 
years at HEW, Keppel made its Office of 
Education the nation’s most innovative 
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force in public education (TIME cover, 
Oct. 15) but ran into increasing politi- 
cal friction in Washington after he tem- 
porarily cut off federal school aid to 
Chicago and threatened the same tor 
other cities that had been slow to inte- 
grate. Henry's resignation was accepted 
effective May |, while Keppel’s lay for 
the time being in Johnson's In basket 

Tots Teeth. At week's end, arriving 
exuberantly in Texas for the Easter hol- 
iday. Johnson announced new plans to 
expand the Great Society. At a_bill- 
signing ceremony to celebrate a two- 
month extension of the medicare regis- 
tration deadline—held characteristically 
at a federally financed home for the 
aged in San Antonio—Johnson said he 
would ask Congress next year for “in 
creased insurance benefits, across the 
board, for 21 million beneficiaries” ot 
social security. plus free dental services 
under medicare for children up to the 
age ol SIX. 

After some politicking. the Johnsons 
then accompanied Daughter Luci and 
Fiancé Pat Nugent at a Good Friday 
service in San Antonio’s Roman Catho- 
lic San Fernando Cathedral, later flew 
to the L.B.J. Ranch for a long Easter 
weekend. There they were joined by 
Daughter Lynda. looking as radiant as 
her father and sporting a jeweled gold 
ring on the third finger of her left hand 
A gift from her current beau, Actor 
George Hamilton. who had also joined 
the family for the weekend, the ring, 
White House aides averred, stood for 
“friendship.” not connubial intent, 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Councilor to Canute 

“To say that we have no need for a 
taX mereause is becoming easier and 
easier,” declared a White House econo- 
mist last week. His remark reflects a 
growing confidence within the Adminis- 
tration that it can avert serious inflation 
without boosting taxes, that President 
Johnson's stubborn refusal to do so will 
prove in coming months to have been 
not only politically astute, but economi- 
cally wise as well. If this confidence is 
borne oul—in the face of mounting war 
costs and the free-spending mood of 
Congress—the nation can thank Gard- 
ner Ackley, the sell-effacing former Uni- 
versity of Michigan economist who de- 
vised the President's anti-inflationary 
strategy last January. 

"More Information." Ackley. 50, and 
his two colleagues on the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers have, in 
fact, been in a very lonely minority. 
Nearly every leading economist—not 
excluding Walter Heller, Ackley’s bril- 
liant predecessor as council chairman— 
as well as influential members of the 
banking and business communities, has 
backed a tax boost as the surest way to 
keep the boom in balance. “We have,” 
Ackley insists, “better and more com- 
plete information than they do.” 

Ackley’s information indicates that 





the current inflationary surge may taper 
off as early as this summer or fall. High- 
er withholding tax rates will hit most 
paychecks in May and, together with 
last January’s boost in social security 
taxes and recent reimposition of tele- 
phone and automobile excises, should 
put a crimp in consumer demand. Bank 
credit has been slowing, and industry's 
heavy investment in capital growth over 
recent years will permit a lower rate of 
plant expansion. Preliminary figures for 
the first quarter of this year point to a 
slight slowdown in the economy's fever- 
ish rate of growth. 

"Healthy Warmth.” More important 
for the near future is a leveling off of 
food prices, which have accounted for 
most of the inflationary push in the last 
vear. Figures released last week showed 
that the Wholesale Price Index, con- 
sidered the most reliable gauge of in- 
flation, held tirm last month for the first 
time since October. “At the moment.” 
says Ackley. “I would describe the sil- 
uation as one of healthy warmth. But I 
would also immediately add that it's 
necessary to keep a careful eye on it, 
to watch for too high a temperature or 
too fast a rise.” 

A significant, though statistically un- 
measurable, factor in Ackley’s optimism 
must be the Canute-like figure of Lyn- 
don Johnson, who more than any other 
President has thrown the full force of his 
oflice and his own mighty powers of 
persuasion against the tide of inflation, 
Though Ackley is less of an innovator 
than Heller, whom he succeeded a year 
und a half ago, and is the temperamen- 
tal Opposite of the President, he is by 
economic instinct perhaps even more in 
the Johnson mold. He has made the coun- 
cil an even more zealous watchdog of 
the economic guidelines, pushed it into 
an ever more active role as a shaper of 
the economy. If Ackley’s council proves 
to have been right about inflation, that 
role will be more active yet 





ECONOMIC ADVISER ACKLEY 
Alone in the mold. 
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Foolscap Paradise 


The Johnson Administration is clearly 
losing its campaign against documentary 
inflation. Despite the President's orders 
to curb what he calls “paperwork run 
wild,” the new agencies, new projects 
and new functions of the Great Society 
are piling up Himalayas of foolscap. 
The House Subcommittee on Census 
and Statistics, which last week ended 
a round of hearings on the subject 
(also voluminous), showed that the 
Government now prints twelve differ- 
ent forms each year for every Amer- 
ican, circulates more than a billion all 
told, many for eventual return and 
storage. Washington spends $7 bil- 
lion annually to make, process and 
Store this material, which totals some 
25.5 million cu. ft—much of it 
crammed into the Federal Govern- 
ment’s 4,000,000 file cabinets. 

A single project for a Pentagon air- 
plane design produced 35 tons of docu- 
ments that took 400 Government em- 
ployees five months to read and evalu- 
ate. Sixty federal agencies have issued 
at least 1,000 different regulations on 
the hundreds of types of records that 
private companies must keep, and the 
task of filling out Government forms 
now takes them 95 million man-hours 
yearly, an 8% increase since 1964. 
Among the documents required by the 
Government are the 117 forms that it 
takes for each ship to enter and clear a 
U.S. port, some written in language that 
goes back unchanged to 1799. One ol 
these commits every vessel to include in 
the crew’s mess each Sunday “} ounce 
of coffee (green berry), $ pint of mo- 
lasses, four ounces of onions and one 
ounce of lard.” 

A potential hope of defusing the pa- 
per explosion is a campaign by the 
Budget Bureau to make all federal 
agencies reduce their output of pulp 
an effort marshaled by the inauspi- 
ciously named Committee to Review 
the Scope and Effectiveness of Efforts to 
Minimize Paperwork. Meanwhile, the 
subcommittee plans to issue a report of 
its hearings entitled “The Federal Pa- 
perwork Jungle,” which is expected to 
consist of more than 200 pages and have 
an initial press run of 3,000 copies. 


THE CONGRESS 
A Whiff of November 


By comparison with its heroically 
productive first session, the perform- 
ance of the 89th Congress this year 
seems lackluster. Nonetheless, as Con- 
gressmen headed home last week for 
the Easter recess, they could reasonably 
claim that they had accomplished vir- 
tually all that they had set out to do, 
The session has set a “good normal 
record,” as Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield assesses it. “It hasn’t 
been sensational, like last year, but it 
has been solid.” 

Actually, Congress has kept a lot 
busier than it ever expected to be when 
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it reconvened in January. After the 
tide of dramatic legislation so ardent- 
ly enacted in 1965, there seemed lit- 
tle left to do but pass routine bills 
to fuel the new multitude of Great 
Society programs, But then the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message 
launched a whole new raft of legisla- 
tive proposals. These, together with 
Congress’ penchant for much-bally- 
hooed hearings such as its Viet Nam 
and auto safety inquiries, have kept the 
Hill ahum. One recent day the House 
alone held 33 committee and subcom- 
mittee meetings, more than on any 
previous day in memory. 

Full Support. More significant, Con- 
gress has rallied full support for the 
U.S. commitment in Viet Nam. It over- 
whelmingly approved Lyndon Johnson’s 
request for $13 billion in supplemental 
war appropriations, enacted L.B.J.’s pro- 
posal for a $1.2 billion increase in 
auto and telephone taxes to help finance 


BURTON BERINSKY 





HOUSE SPEAKER McCORMACK 
Solid, but hardly sensational. 


the war. Speaker John McCormack suc- 
ceeded in keeping House Democrats 
from wavering an inch on Adminis- 
tration war policy, while the Senate's 
so-called “peace liberals,” led by Wil- 


liam Fulbright, have proved largely 
ineffectual. 
What most sets the current session 


apart is a heightened sense of politics. 
With elections coming up in November, 
Congressmen have grown understand- 
ably edgy not only about Viet Nam 
but also over inflation and the possibili- 
ty of tax increases. Congressional Re- 
publicans, who wholeheartedly back the 
U.S. objectives in Viet Nam, have de- 
liberately withheld criticism of the spe- 
cifics of Administration policy—targely 
in hopes that they can thus zero in on 
Democratic divisions over the war as a 
campaign issue. The G.O.P. also re- 
gards itself as the natural political bene- 
ficiary of wage-price inflation, insisting 
for the record, if not by its votes, that 
the most potent cure would be a cut in 
domestic spending. 





Restrained Frugality. Much of Con- 
gress’ pre-recess energy was directed 
toward the hardening of party positions. 
The Senate’s Republican minority last 
week mounted an impressive effort to 
defeat the proposed transfer of the 
Commerce Department's Community 
Relations Service to the Justice De- 
partment, fell short by a 42 to 32 vote 
that displayed unaccustomed G.O.P. 
solidarity. After barely failing to elimi- 
nate $12 million in rent-subsidy appro- 
priations the week before, the Repub- 
lican House leadership abandoned at- 
tempts at selective pruning, instead 
touted an across-the-board cut of 5% 
on all domestic appropriations. Unable 
to trim bills totaling $8.4 billion to 
finance several executive departments, 
House Republicans restrained their fru- 
gal impulses long enough to join unani- 
mously in adding $109 million to a bill 
raising federal employees’ salaries. 

As Congressmen hurried home to 
gauge the mood of their constituencies, 
the edgiest of all were the 58 freshmen 
Democrats who were swept into office 
in the L.B.J. landslide, and now have to 
run on their own records. They would 
also have to take a stand on some 
highly debatable bills awaiting Con- 
gress when it reconvenes, notably to 
create a Cabinet-level Transportation 
Department, increase the minimum 
wage, set fair-labeling standards and 
inaugurate experimental programs for 
reconstructing U.S. cities. Regardless of 
hustings-aimed cries to hold down 
spending, most major Administration 
proposals seem likely to become law. 


LABOR 
Nothing But Trouble 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, a dwindling 
union that takes in annual dues totaling 
$612,000, was bringing on troubles it 
could ill afford. Its outlaw strike against 
eight U.S. railroads elicited a contempt 
citation from U.S. District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff in Washington, who or- 
dered the brotherhood to meet a return- 
to-work deadline or be fined $25,000 
a day. Only after the four-day walkout 
ground to a halt last week did the full 
magnitude of the railway union’s trou- 
bles come into focus. 

As a starter, it appeared that the 
brotherhood had missed the deadline by 
several hours; so the railroads decided 
to press Holtzoff to levy the threatened 
fine. In Georgia, a federal judge who 
had imposed his own deadline went 
ahead and fined two union officials 
§25,000 each. The railroads meanwhile 
were plotting damage suits on losses 
that could total up to $20 million. Nor 
did the union win any concessions on 
the issue over which it had struck: its 
demand for the restoration of 18,000 
firemen’s jobs climinated as obsolete un- 
der a federal arbitration ruling. Said 
Railroad Negotiator J. E. (“Doc”) 
Wolfe: “That issue has been permanent- 
ly laid to rest.” 
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SPACE 
Men for Moon & Mars 


Seven years ago this month, the first 
seven U.S. astronauts were introduced 
with fanfare at a Washington press con- 
ference. Last week. by contrast, when 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration announced its fifth and 
largest group of spacemen, the 19 ap- 
pointees were not around to take a bow. 
If their selection had lost some of its 
novelty value, their credentials were 
just as distinguished as those of their 
predecessors—and their missions would 
be even farther out. 

Class No, 5—bringing to 50 the total 
roster of active astronauts—is younger 
and better educated than the original 
Mercury team (32.8 years v. 34.5; 
years of college v. 4.3). All 19 are sea- 
soned jet pilots. Seven are Air Force 
officers, six Navymen, two Marines and 
four civilians. One, Air Force Captain 
Joe H. Engle, who last June rocketed 
an X-15 experimental plane to an alti- 
tude of 53.1 miles, has already reached 
the lower fringes of space. Two are 
Viet Nam veterans: Lieut. Commander 
Paul J. Weitz, recently returned home 
after flying 132 combat missions off the 
carrier Independence, and Lieut, Com- 
mander Ronald Evans, who was on 
duty with the U.S.S. Ticonderoga pilot- 
ing a Crusader when advised of his 
selection, 

Several have been engaged in space- 
related scientific research. Air Force 
Major Edward G, Givens Jr., 36, has 
been stationed at NASA’s Houston head- 
quarters, as project officer for a Buck 
Rogersish backpack to power space 
walks. Physicist Don L. Lind, a former 
Navy airman, helped devise a mecha- 
nism for measuring “solar wind"— 
charged particles that flow through 
space. Youngest of the lot at 28 is Navy 








Lieut. Bruce McCandless II, a doctoral 
candidate in electrical engineering at 
Stanford, whose father won the Medal 
of Honor aboard the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco off Guadalcanal. 

Some of the space fledglings may be 
assigned to a NASA orbiting laboratory, 
which is planned for flights of as long 
as 30 to 90 days sometime in the 1970s. 
However. the group’s 18 to 24 months 
of exhaustive training will be principal- 
ly aimed at following up the first 
manned landings of Americans on the 
moon. The class will travel to Mexico, 
Iceland and Alaska to familiarize it- 
self with lunarlike topography. Among 
Class S’s possible missions: lunar ex- 
cursions lasting up to a month, using 
portable living quarters and “moonmo- 
biles,” and an as yet undefined program 
for a manned landing on Mars. 


NEBRASKA 
Silly Hall No More 


The mayor of Omaha donned hip 
boots and waded manfully out into the 
icy currents of the Missouri River. His 
purpose: to get a firsthand look at the 
hundreds of tons of offal that Omaha’s 
$700 million-a-year packinghouse in- 
dustry dumps into the river each day. 
Besides making his stomach-turning in- 
spection tour, the mayor recently called 
a special $6.2 million bond election for 
May 10 to finance, among other proj- 
ects, a sorely needed sewage-treatment 
system to help clean up the polluted 
river. 

Omahans have come to expect such 
activist involvement from Mayor A. V. 
(for Alexander Vergman) Sorensen, 61, 
who has bestirred and revitalized Ne- 
braska’s largest city (pop. 350,000) 
since he moved into City Hall last May 
Says Fred Jacobberger, city council 
president: “No one else could have 
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OMAHA'S MAYOR SORENSEN TALKING WITH TENEMENT DWELLERS 
As much style as accomplishment. 
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brought order out of chaos in such a 
short time.” 

Until Sorensen took over, Omaha 
had experienced four of the stormiest 
years in its political history. Under James 
J. Dworak, a bow-tied mortician be- 
fore he became mayor in 1961, the city’s 
pressing problems, from slum housing 
to rotting sewage pipes, were left to 
marinate in what the Omaha World- 
Herald called a “swamp of stagnation.” 
Dworak’s reign was marked instead by 
feuding with the police department, the 
mayor's indictment on charges of so- 
liciting a $25,000 bribe (he was ac- 
quitted), an unsuccessful recall move- 
ment, and such ludicrous controversies 
as a hassle over the size of a G string 
worn by arrested Stripper Robin S. 
Hood. The Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce took special pains to see that 
delegations considering locating busi- 
nesses in Omaha did not meet Dworak, 
and Omaha City Hall became known 
as “Silly Hall.” The public coffers were 
virtually bare when Sorensen took over. 

Changed Climate. A millionaire elec- 
trical-equipment dealer, Sorensen 
served a stint as president of the city 
council from 1957 to 1961, then 
dropped out of politics. He was per- 
suaded to come out of retirement to 
oppose Dworak in the city’s nonpartisan 
mayoral election, handily won with 
62.5% of the vote. One of Sorensen’s 
first actions was a dramatic and sym- 
bolic one: he sold Omaha's crumbling, 
78-year-old City Hall to the Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Society, 
moved city workers into an abandoned 
Elks building, and launched plans for 
a new $7.5 million civic center that he 
hopes to have built by 1968. 

The Woodmen firm, which had con- 
sidered leaving Omaha before Sorensen 
took over, then decided to erect on the 
old City Hall site a new $20 million 
building that, at 28 stories, will be 
Omaha's highest. A savings and loan 
association followed with a decision to 
put up a 1S-story building. Both com- 
panies cited “a changed climate in the 
mayor's office” as a major factor in 
their up the largest 
downtown offices built in the city since 
the 1920s. Sorensen also attacked dis- 
crimination in Omaha (10% of the 
population is Negro) more determined- 
ly than any previous mayor, personally 
canvassed white neighborhoods to find 
housing for a Negro he had appointed 
to head the Human Relations Board. 

School Dropout. Clearly, some of 
Omaha's troubles are not susceptible to 
notably the decline of 
the city’s vital packinghouse industry, 
biggest in the nation, which last year 
suffered a 17% drop in receipts over 
the previous year. A gifted salesman, 
Sorensen nonetheless has busily tried to 
persuade officials of Swift and Armour 
to rebuild their outmoded plants in the 
city instead of closing them down, as 
they have threatened to do. He also 
hopes to attract new industry to offset 
a startling decrease in manufacturing 
jobs. Two encouraging signs: a spank- 


decisions to put 


easy solution, 
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ing-new Kellogg Co. dry cereal factory 
and plans by Nashua Corp., a New 
Hampshire copying-paper manufac- 
turer, to open an Omaha plant. One en- 
ticement to industry may well be the 
city’s school-construction boom. The 
public school system, the Roman Cath- 
olic archdiocese of Omaha and Jesuit- 
run Creighton University are separately 
engaged in building programs totaling 
$64 million. 

Yet it is as much the style of Soren- 
sen’s administration as any concrete 
accomplishment to date that betokens 
a brighter future for the city. Example: 
in the face of the voters’ present re- 
fusal to approve an urban-renewal pro- 
gram, the mayor characteristically used 
his personal credit to obtain federally 
insured loans for new housing projects 
that he hopes will eventually replace 
Omaha’s 16,000 substandard homes. A 
school dropout, who founded his firm 
in 1935 with $900 in savings and built 
it into one of the largest such businesses 
in the U.S., Sorensen recently sold out 
to his employees to concentrate on run- 
ning the city. And he has turned over 
his $17,500-a-year salary to a group 
of Omaha boys’ clubs. 


TEXAS 
Comradely Combat 


One of Lyndon Johnson's favorite 
anecdotes concerns the Texas judge 
who is informed by a friend that a legis- 
lative committee has voted to abolish 
his bench. “Who testified against me?” 
demands the judge. “Well,” says his 
friend, “there was Banker Jones.” “He's 
usurious,” snaps the magistrate. “He 
cheats little ol’ ladies out of their life 
savings. Who else?” The acquaintance 
lists all the other witnesses, and with 
growing rage the judge denounces each 
as a scoundrel or worse. Finally the 
friend confesses that he has been kid- 
ding, that the contmittee in fact has re- 
jected the bill. “Now why,” sighs the 
judge, “did you go and make me say 
those things about the finest group of 
men I know?” 

The story is a distillation of Texan 
political mores, which permit the clos- 
est of friends to castigate one another 
on the hustings and get drunk together 
when the votes are in. Though Gover- 
nor John Bowden Connally Jr. con- 
siders Lyndon Baines Johnson his finest 
friend, he has leveled bitter criticism at 
the Johnson Administration of late. Con- 
nally’s blasts began last month when 
the Justice Department ordered FBI 
agents to monitor a special 15-day voter 
registration period that followed the 
abolition of Texas’ poll tax. Last week 
the state won a court fight against a 
U.S. attempt to extend registration as 
late as October, and Connally accused 
the Administration of “either frivolous 
harassment or an attempt to take over 
the authority of the state government.” 

Hitching Waggoner. Despite press re- 
ports of a “split” between Johnson and 
Connally, Texas politicians—not least, 
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FRANCIS MILLER—LIFE 


CONNALLY & FRIEND AT STATE CAPITOL 
Briefing on the horrible. 


the President—understand that the 
crossfire is routine politics. Connally, 
who is up for a third term, is anxious 
to demonstrate that he and State At- 
torney General Waggoner Carr, his 
hand-picked candidate for the U.S. 
Senate against Republican Incumbent 
John Tower, are not Washington-con- 
trolled puppets. In the process he aims 
also to galvanize conservative support 
against the liberal faction that hopes to 
seize control of the party at the forth- 
coming state Democratic convention. 
While critical of the President's domes- 
tic spending policies, the Governor care- 
fully ascribes them to “bad advice from 
the Eastern Establishment,” and has 
thunderously endorsed Johnson's stand 
in Viet Nam. 

Johnson and Connally have had their 
fights before; in 1948, even while sup- 
porting Johnson's first successful U.S. 
Senate bid, Connally was not on speak- 
ing terms with his friend for the last 
two weeks of the campaign. But they 
have remained intimates and allies tor 
three decades. A few weeks ago, the 
Governor visited the President in Wash- 
ington and presumably briefed him on 
the horrible things he plans to say about 
the Administration during this year's 
Texas campaign. Few doubt that at the 
1968 Democratic National Convention 
Connally will control the Texas delega- 
tion—and deliver it to L.B.J. Said the 
Governor last week: “I'm for him now. 
I'll be for him in °68, and I'll be for him 
in °72 if we're still around.” 


Little D 


The architect had been commis- 
sioned, $8,429 had been set aside for a 
huge chunk of Texas red granite, and 
last week the city fathers of Dallas 
approved the wording for a roadside 
marker at the spot where John F. Ken- 
nedy was assassinated. 

Aany historic events have centered 








around this site,” the marker will note. 
“The settlement of Dallas began in 
1841 when John Neely Bryan’s log cabin 
was built near by. The first legislature 
of the new state of Texas created Dallas 
County in 1846 with Dallas as the ‘Seat 
of Justice.” In 1855 a toll bridge crossed 
the channel of the Trinity River at the 
west end of this plaza. Years later the 
river channel was moved one-half mile 
westward and confined between flood- 
control levees. Dallas was incorporated 
as a town in 1856. 

“There was navigation of the Trinity 
River as early as 1868. The S.S. H. A. 
Harvey Jr. arrived from Galveston in 
1893 and anchored near the west end of 
this plaza. In 1872 a railroad was com- 
pleted to Dallas from the Gulf. The 
next year another railroad from the 
East built its terminal a few blocks 
northeast of this site. Rapid growth of 
Dallas quickly followed. 

“With a background as the center of 
constructive growth, this site unfor- 
tunately became the scene of a tragedy 
which plunged the world into a state of 
shock. On November 22, 1963, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, thirty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, visited 
Dallas...” 

While funds have been raised private- 
ly for a memorial to the late President 
only three blocks away (Time, Dec. 24, 
1965), many cilizens were shocked at 
the tawdry boosterism of the city- 
approved legend. The juxtaposition of 
“historical trivia with a happening of 
transcendent significance,” observed the 
Dallas Times-Herald, “will appear to 
many an attempt to evade the stark 
fact that a President of the United 
States was assassinated here, or at best 
an attempt to pass the event off as one 
of minor consequence.” 


UTAH 
Touched 


Since he founded the John Birch So- 
ciety nearly ten years ago, Robert 
Welch has displayed one of the most 
fertile imaginations in American poli- 
tics. Though his fascinating statement 
that Dwight Eisenhower had conscious- 
ly served the “Communist conspiracy 
for all his adult life” will probably re- 
main its foremost figment, his mind has 
lost none of its youthful fancy with ad- 
vancing years. 

Last week Welch, 66, solemnly ad- 
vised an audience in Salt Lake City 
that the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
is nothing less than a diabolic Commu- 
nist plot—using the old Brer Rabbit 
reverse psychology—to speed up Gov- 
ernment regimentation and to push the 
country into “socialism and totalitarian- 
ism.” The policies of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, he said, are “close to in- 
sanity,” amount to “sheer insanity,” “ap- 
proach insanity,” “border on insanity,” 
and are “nothing less than insanity.” 
They are, in addition, he said, “dan- 
gerously insane.” Welch titled his speech 
“A Touch of Sanity.” 
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POLITICS 
The Black Ballot 


One of the biggest imponderables in 
this year’s elections is the impact of 
the South’s new Negro voters, 325,000 
of whom have been registered in the 
five states principally affected by the 
civil rights movement. The 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. followed this year by the 
U.S. Supreme Court's abolition of state 
poll taxes, has already wrought subtle 
changes in the style and structure of 
Southern politics. The transformation 
is bound to quicken as more and more 
Negroes are entranchised. 

One probability is that Negroes will 
not necessarily support Negro candi- 
dates. To attract their votes, many 
white segregationist politicians have al- 
ready markedly muted their pronounce- 
ments on racial issues. In Mississippi, 
where the militant Freedom Democratic 
Party last week entered a slate of in- 


tegrationist. candidates for Congress 
(five Negroes and one white), 
N.A.A.C.P. Leader Dr. D. L. Conner 


allowed that members of his race 
“would do well to vote for sympathetic 
whites who are intelligent and fair.” 

Thus, though Mississippi now has 
117,500 new Negro voters, many of 
them regard the F.D.P. as too radical, 
and only two of its candidates are given 
any chance of election. The strongest 
challengers are Lawrence Guyot, 26, 
F.D.P. Mississippi chairman, who filed 
as an opponent against Congressman 
William Colmer, 76, and the Rev. Ed- 
win King, 30, a white chaplain at pre- 
dominantly Negro Tougaloo College. 
who is taking on Representative John 
Bell Williams, 47. 

Bloc for Ability. As with any ethnic 
or religious group, Negroes will on occas 
sion undoubtedly deliver a bloc vote for 
their own candidates, particularly if 
they are qualified and appealing, or 
challenge a segregationist. 

Last week in Portsmouth, V 
Negro dentist, James W. Holley III, 39, 
became the first non-white ever to win 
the Democratic nomination for the city 
council. His victory was swung by a 
Negro ward that gave him a lopsided 
990 ballots v. 114 for two white rivals. 
Nonetheless, most Negroes were ap- 
parently voting for Holley not because 
he is a Negro but because they—like 
many whites—respect his long record of 
participation in community activities. 
The potential Negro vote may be great- 
ly shrunk by political apathy, born of 
centuries of. disenfranchisement and ig- 
norance, and mirrored in the fact that 
still only 41% of eligible Southern 
Negroes have registered. 

X for Apathy. Nowhere is the X-fac- 
tor of Negro participation more poten- 
tially decisive than in Virginia, where 
three Democratic incumbents who per- 
sonify the Old Dominion’s conservative 
tradition are being challenged in the 
July 12th primary, U.S. Representative 
Howard Worth (“Judge”) Smith, 83, 
longtime chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, is seeking his 19th House 
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MISSISSIPPI] NEGROES’ TENTS ACROSS FROM WHITE HOUSE 
A tragedy for all the comedy. 


term, faces a Democratic opponent for 
the first time in more than a decade. 
State Assemblyman George C, Raw- 
lings, 44, a Fredericksburg attorney and 
avowed liberal, plans to make Smith's 
obstructionism on civil rights and other 
contemporary issues the focus of his 
campaign. Moderate State Senator Wil- 
liam B. Spong, 45, is attempting to oust 
U.S. Senator Absalom Willis Robertson, 
78, and Alexandria Attorney Armistead 
Boothe is trying for the seat of U.S. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. 

Few give Rawlings more than an out- 
side chance of overcoming Judge Smith's 
longtime reservoir of respect and affec- 
tion. Admitting that what he calls “the 
dinosaur vote” is still strong in Smith's 
bailiwick, Rawlings hopes that the dis- 
trict’s increased Negro vote may prove 
the decisive factor—as it could in the 
other two races. Statewide, 61,096 more 
Virginia Negroes are enfranchised than 
in 1964, increasing total Negro voting 
strength to 205,000, or 19.7% of the 
Old Dominion’s 1964 election turnout. 
The increase is particularly significant 
in Virginia, since for years less than 
20% of voting-age citizens have taken 
part in the elections that have kept the 
Byrd Establishment in power. 


POVERTY 
Capital Camp 


It was nothing so crude as a march 
on Washington, nothing so trite as a 
White House picket line. It was a camp- 
in. And a stroke of publicity genius at 
that. Some 90 impoverished Negroes 
from Mississippi's tent cities last week 
staked out for themselves some of the 
choicest acreage in the Great Society— 
the tulip beds of Lafayette Square, just 
a few steps across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from Lyndon Johnson's front door and 
within hailing distance of his bedroom 
window. “We want,” declared Camp 
Leader Frank Smith, 25, “to let the 
President see exactly what the housing 
situation is in Mississippi.” 

They were clearly violating a federal 


regulation that prohibits camping in 
Washington parks. But then who would 
like to be remembered as the President 
who ordered the eviction of poor Ne- 
groes from his doorstep? Certainly not 
Lyndon Johnson, and Presidential As- 
sistant Bill Moyers icily referred re- 
porters to the Interior Department, 
which runs the city park system. 

Clear Title. Interior admitted that 
the camp-in was an infraction of the 
rules—then had second thoughts. Since 
the demonstrators were only sleeping 
in the park in shifts, reasoned the de- 
partment, their tents were merely sym- 
bols of protest, and protest is within the 
law. “They're not camping,” solemnly 
declared Walter Pozen, a department 
spokesman. “They're demonstrating.” 

With clear title to the tulips, the 
campers suddenly found themselves 
very popular. A detail of park police 
guarded them from hecklers; cars 
stopped with blankets, clothes and food, 
When they were not invited out, they 
could always drop in for a meal at the 
nearby Bible Way Church. Life on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in short, was almost 
like life in Washington County “except 
here we gets more food,” observed 
John Henry Sylvester, “more publicity, 
more protection, more money.” 

Nix for a “Hoax.'' The publicity was 
what nettled Sargent Shriver’s Office 
of Economic Opportunity, target of the 
protest for not having acted on the 
campers’ requests for $1,356,000_ in 
housing and training grants. Said OEO 
Spokesman James Kelleher: “They can 
sit in the park until Christmas, but 
we're not going to provide funds for 
something that’s a hoax,” 

Smith bowed finally to the demand 
that his group go back to Mississippi 
and lay the proper groundwork for an 
agency grant. For, while the capital 
camp-in smacked of a Gogol comedy, 
the plight of the Delta Negroes, evicted 
from their sharecroppers’ homes after 
they struck cotton plantations last year, 
was indeed tragic—and hardly likely to 
improve without federal help. 
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ARMED FORCES 


jlLa Bomba Recuperada! 

Red-eyed after two days without 
sleep, stocky, sandy-haired Rear Admi- 
ral William Guest ordered crewmen on 
the sea-stained, 2,100-ton submarine 
rescue ship U.S.S. Petrel to start heav- 
ing in on the winch. Four cold, tense 
hours later, as dawn exploded over the 
Mediterranean horizon, the sunken 
2,800-Ib. H-bomb that had defied ev- 
ery attempt at retrieval for 80 days 
splashed out of the water onto the 
Petrel’s fantail 

Thus ended a frantic, seriocomic 
science-fiction epic that had strained 
Washington's relations with Spain, given 
Soviet propagandists a rich fallout of 
anti-American gibes, indelibly affected 
the life and folklore of thousands ot 
Spanish campesinos and, by week’s end, 
allowed the world at large its first peek 
at an H-bomb. 

To the Bottom. “/La Bomba es re- 
cuperada!” shouted villagers in the fish- 
ing town of Palomares five miles away. 
“They have pulled it up!” In Madrid, 
one newspaper suggested that the recov- 
ery was a Holy Week “miracle.” For 
Palomaresinos, the splash-out meant a 
return to workaday chores that will 
always be colored by the phantasma- 
goria that ensued after a bomb-laden 
SAC B-52 collided with a jet tanker in 
their skies last Jan. 17. Ever since, hun- 
dreds of airmen, many in Martian 
masks and protective clothing, had 
scoured the countryside collecting the 
remains of the three bombs (two burst 
open on impact) that fell on land 
Air Force generals even helped gather 
more than 1,600 tons of slightly con- 
taminated topsoil® for burial in the 
nuclear-waste plot of Aiken, S.C. 

Stranger yet to Palomares fishermen 
were the Jules Verne trawling capsules 
imported by the Navy's 18-ship, 2,200- 


The earth was approximately as radioactive 
as its weight in wrist watches. 


a=) 
H-BOMB AFTER RECOVERY 
In the clutch of a CURV. 
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man recovery task force under “Wild 
Bill” Guest, 52. Among the most so- 
phisticated hardware in his far-out fleet 
were the civilian-manned, deep-diving 
research subs Aluminaut and Alvin. It 
was Alvin's two crewmen who first 
found the wayward nuke last month, 
wrapped in its grey parachute 2,500 ft. 
down on a 70° slope. But Alvin proved 
a ham-handed retriever. On its first try 
at getting a line around the bomb, the 
sub booted the bomb 20 ft. down the 
slope toward a 3,000-ft. chasm from 
which it might never have been ex- 
tracted: it was lost again for nine days. 

To the Top. What finally boated the 
bomb was CURV (for Cable-Controlled 
Underwater Research Vehicle). weird- 
est of all of Guest's gadgets. On a 15-ft. 
pipe base not unlike the landing gear of 
a small helicopter, CURV mounts four 
long red ballast tubes for depth control, 
three electric propulsion motors, lights, 
sonar, film and TV cameras. Controlled 
from the surface, it can clamp a de- 
tachable claw onto objects up to 3 ft. 
wide, then back away leaving the claw 
and a buoyed line attached. Though it 
is normally used to retrieve spent tor- 
pedoes, Guest acted on a hunch and or- 
dered CURV flown out from California. 

Even CURV went round the bend. 
After attaching two claws to the bomb’s 
parachute lines, it got hopelessly tangled 
trying to attach a third. Exasperated. 
Guest decided to try hauling up the 
whole conglomeration—bomb, _ para- 
chute, CURV and all—while the weather 
still held fair. Luckily, CURV somehow 
disentangled itself on the way up, and 
the rest of the recovery went off with- 
out a hitch. 

Sober Striptease. Not surprisingly, the 
U.S. was eager to show off the nuke, 
to prove at least that the Costa Bomba, 
as it was being called, was demon- 
strably safe for tourists—in addition to 
rebutting in advance any murkey insin- 
uations from Moscow that the recovery 
operation was all a big hoax. 

As it was, the H-bomb’s debut was 
about as razzmatazz as a church-spon- 
sored striptease. Its size and megaton- 
nage were not announced, and techni- 
cians carefully covered all revealing 
parts with masking tape. What Spanish 
officials and 80 newsmen got to see on 
the Petrel’s fantail—from 100 ft. away 

—was a slightly dented, porpoise-shaped, 
silver-colored tube about 10 ft. long. 
Just the way it looked in Thunderball. 


THE SEA 
Tale of Two Ships 


“You had better listen to this boat 
drill.” Captain Otto Thoresen cautioned 
passengers. “Next time it might be the 
real thing.” As the 30-minute no- 
nonsense safety demonstration proceed- 
ed, the Viking Princess steamed out of 
Miami on a seven-day pleasure cruise. 
Last week, in the Windward Passage 
between Cuba and Haiti, the cruise was 
nearing its end when the real thing did 
happen. The Princess was ablaze. 

In many ways, the fire that swept the 





THORESEN ARRIVING AT GUANTANAMO 
In minutes, loaded lifeboats. 


16-year-old Norwegian vessel resembled 
that aboard the Yarmouth Castle, the 
Panamanian-registered cruise ship on 
which 90 people—mostly passengers— 
died last November. In both cases the 
vessels were plying well-traveled Car- 
ibbean channels and carrying about 
500 passengers and crewmen beneath 
idyllic, moonlit skies. As foreign ships. 
neither conformed fully to American 
safety standards. Each of the fires oc- 
curred in the early-morning hours, when 
only a few revelers lingered on deck 

There were also dramatic differences 
between the two. The most notable: the 
Viking Princess's efficient, seasoned 
crew, mostly Norwegian, and its stout 
red-mustached skipper, a veteran of 36 
years at sea. By contrast, the Cavyrle 
was commanded by a green Greek who 
received a stinging rebuke for negli- 
gence from the U.S. Coast Guard for, 
among other indiscretions, holding no 
fire drill tor his passengers and being 
among the first to leave the ship. 

Aboard the Princess, a muffled explo- 
sion was followed by billowing smoke 
from the engine room, where efforts 
to douse the flames proved useless. Un 
der Thoresen’s direction, crewmen 
calmly roused passengers from bed, 
outfitted them with life jackets and 
supervised their evacuation, women and 
children first. The ship's steel lifeboats, 
with a total capacity of 874, were low- 
ered in minutes. While crewmen re- 
mained behind to search all cabins, 
nearby freighters picked up the passen- 
gers to transport them to the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo. 

Two passengers died of heart attacks, 
but all 494 others aboard (including 
246 crewmen) survived. The last to 
leave his vessel was Captain Thoresen, 
murmuring “I lost a good friend in 
that ship.” When he arrived at Guan- 
tanamo, his waiting passengers, many of 
them still in pajamas, greeted him with 
round after round of cheers. Not one 
of them had even got wet. 
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WAR IN THE STREETS: RIOTERS IN DOWNTOWN SAIGON 
All the frustrations of a nation too long at odds. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Storm Breaks 


For a nation fighting for its very 
life, the rioting that pockmarked South 
Viet Nam last week seemed a senseless 
and dangerous self-indulgence. Night 
after night, motley mobs—students and 
street urchins, town toughs and saffron- 
robed Buddhist monks, Boy Scouts and 
Communist agitators—surged through 
the streets of Saigon, In battles with 
police and Vietnamese troopers, they 
answered tear gas with stones, staves 
and homemade spears. occasionally 
even a hand grenade. In South Viet 
Nam’s capital of discontent. Hue, and 
in Danang, Dalat, Pleiku. Nha Trang 
and Ban Me Thuot, the rioters roamed 
virtually at will, their ranks often 
swelled by uniformed Vietnamese serv- 
icemen. A month in the gathering. 
South Viet Nam's storm of political 
unrest had erupted in a hail of inter- 
mittent violence and near civil war. 

Everywhere the rioters shouted “Da 
Dao! Da Daol’—Down With! Down 
With! Down with what did not really 
seem to matter. In the streets with the 
mobs marched the frustrations of a na- 
tion that has been too long at war, too 
often faced with problems that seemed 
insoluble. This crisis was made in Viet 
Nam by the Vietnamese, and Ameri- 
cans could only watch despairingly as 
the tragedy progressed. Through it all 
ran the baleful influence of Viet Nam's 
powerful Buddhists, who have helped 
to topple four previous governments. 
This time, however, they were up 
against not only Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky, but a whole Directory of tough 
and determined generals who did not 
mean to bend easily before the demands 
of Buddhist monks, particularly when 
many of the monks openly egged on 
the rioting mobs. 

Seized Spark. It was, in fact, the dis- 
missal of a member of this ten-man 
Directory that precipitated the crisis. 
In a bold bid to strengthen the national 
government and with the near-unani- 
mous support of the Directory, Pre- 
mier Ky on March 10 sacked Lieut. 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi, the canny 
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and insubordinate warlord of the five 
northernmost provinces that comprise 
the I Corps. Though Thi had carefully 
cultivated the Buddhists in his domain, 
notably ambitious, extremist Thich Tri 
Quang of Hué, Ky reportedly had Tri 
Quang’s approval for Thi’s removal. 
When some of the I Corps officers and 
men in Danang began agitating for 
Thi'’s return to command, Ky was con- 
fident that Tri Quang would lie low and 
let Saigon settle the matter among sol- 
diers. Instead, Tri Quang seized on the 
spark of unrest over Thi's ousting to 
fan the Names of a Buddhist call for a 
return to civilian rule. 

Initially, the Buddhist-inspired dem- 
onstrations in the | Corps area and 
Saigon were mild and orderly. But the 
unrest spread steadily. drawing up the 
civil servants, the military, laborers— 
all disaffected by South Viet Nam's 
galloping inflation and wartime inse- 
curity, by wild rumors and even by the 
growing American presence in Viet 
Nam. At first Ky kept hands off so as 
“not to provide any martyrs” among 
the demonstrators, but the unrest gauge 
rose from troublesome to serious to 
grave. Two weeks ago, feeling its cred- 
ibility as a government at stake, Saigon 
broke up a demonstration with tear gas 
and clubs, made its first arrests. The 
stage was set for last week's violence, 

Shoot the Mayor. After the first clash 
between the government's tough air- 
borne troopers and the demonstrators, 
Ky summoned an extraordinary session 
of the nation’s generals and officials, 
who flew in from all over the country, 
They agreed to call a Congress in one 
or two weeks to work out the com- 
position of a constitution-making as- 
sembly. In a press conference after- 
ward. the mercurial Premier, puffing 
on Salems and nibbling from a plate of 
candy, made the angry charge that the 
city of Danang, where demonstrations 
were spreading, “is already held by the 
Communists, and the government will 
undertake operations to clear them out. 
We will liberate Danang.” Snapped Ky 
in English: “The mayor of Danang is 
using public funds to organize anti- 
government demonstrations. Either this 


government will have to fall—or the 
mayor be shot.” It was a foolish and 
precipitate statement, and it stunned 
Ky’s listeners. 

Danang, headquarters for 20,000 
U.S. Marines and a major airbase, was 
hardly in Communist hands, although 
demonstrators had taken over the ra- 
dio station and some government 
buildings, on occasion assisted by Thi’s 
Vietnamese troops. The U.S., which had 
tried to stay out of the swelling crisis, 
even to the point of ordering U.S. 
troops to stay off the streets of Danang 
and Saigon, suddenly found itself forced 
to take sides. To “liberate” Danang. Ky 
needed U.S. planes to move his troops. 
Next day he got them: six U.S. C-130s, 
provided on the direct order of Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, lifted 
1,300 Vietnamese marines to Danang. 

Fasten Seat Belts. Ky few in his own 
plane to Danang, where he was met at 
the airport by Thi's successor, appointed 
by the junta, Major General Chuan, 
While Ky’s marines set up tents near 
the airport, and demonstrators, aided 
by some 300 I Corps soldiers, hap- 
hazardly set up barricades and road- 
blocks on the airport road, Ky and 
Chuan had a tough private talk, The 
result was a compromise: Ky apologized 
for saying that Danang was ruled by 
Communists, but insisted—with good 
reason—that the Viet Cong had in- 
filtrated the demonstrators. Chuan or- 
dered posters put up proclaiming the 
demonstrators’ cause just but not worth 
pressing to the detriment of the nation. 
With that, Ky flew back to Danang, 
leaving Danang’s Mayor Nguyen Van 
Man still in charge. But Ky’s marines 
stayed. 

In Hue, the U.S. intervened so adroit- 
ly that even the wily Thich Tri Quang 
would have been impressed, had he not 
been grounded in Saigon by Ky’s can- 
cellation of all Air Viet Nam domestic 
flights. What the U.S. did was order the 
evacuation of all American civilians 
and military advisers in Hué. Night be- 
fore they were due to leave, a province 
chief tried to call the Vietnamese divi- 
sion headquarters in Hué in order to 
get an artillery strike against the Vict 
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Cong. Without the U.S. advisers around, 
not a Vietnamese soldier was on duty 
to answer the call. Next morning, half 
an hour before the U.S. personnel, their 
seat belts fastened, were due to fly out, 
General Chuan called and asked them 
to stay, personally guaranteeing the 
safety of every American citizen in Hué, 
The military advisers went back to their 
units, the civilians were evacuated— 
and Hué became noticeably calmer. 

Exotic Bags. The same could not be 
said for Saigon, where cach night, defy- 
ing the government's curfew, the mobs 
roared through alleys and streets, leav- 
ing a wake of sticks, stones, broken 
bottles, empty cartridges, spent gre- 
nades and smoke flares. Often led by 
gazelle-like children or astonishingly 
pretty girls and, as the week progressed, 
directed by whistle-blowing Buddhist 
monks, the rioters baited the airborne 
troops trying to keep order. Despite 
wicker shields and flak jackets, the sol- 
diers sometimes found the hail of stones 
so intense that they, rather than the 
rioters, broke for cover. When they 
hurled tear gas, the rioters picked up 
the smoking cans and hurled them back, 
used plastic bags over their heads for 
improvised masks, Newsmen as often 
as soldiers were targets for stoning and, 
when the mayor of Saigon went out into 
the teeming streets to try to reason with 
the rioters, he was stoned too. Wher- 
ever the mob clashed with the soldiers, 
the air soon became unbreathable. 
Tears flooded the eyes, juices poured 
from irritated mouths and noses. Every- 
one gasped, ran, fled the maddening 
tear gas. 

But Ky’s real struggle lay with the 
Buddhist leaders, who discovered their 
power three years ago in ousting Pre- 
mier Diem, and have been thirsting 
for more ever since. Back in Saigon, 
Ky met with Buddhist leaders and 
tried to arrange a compromise. The 
Buddhists wanted an amnesty for riot- 
ers and the soldiers who aided them, 
withdrawal of the South Vietnamese 
marines from Danang, and the estab- 
lishment of an assembly to draw up a 
constitution within four to six months. 
If Ky and his fellow generals would 
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Up to a new pitch of devastating intensity. 


agree to that, said the bonzes, they 
would “temporarily suspend all forms 
of struggle to prove our good will.” 

The generals were agreeable to the 
constitutional assembly, as they have 
been all along, but not to the first two 
conditions. When I Corps Commander 
General Chuan in Danang argued that 
the marines had to be withdrawn from 
his city, the rest of his colleagues in 
the Directory unanimously removed 
him—with his concurrence—from the 
command he had held for less than a 
month. He was replaced by Lieut. Gen- 
eral Ton That Dinh, who helped to lead 
the coup against Diem. 

"Many, Many Men.” With that, the 
Buddhists abandoned all pretense that 
the street mobs were not of their mak- 
ing. Closing ranks, they issued a procla- 
mation from the Vien Hoa Dao, their 
chief headquarters, assuming respon- 
sibility for all future demonstrations. 
They declared that “a state of emer- 
gency” existed, and that “we want an 
elected national Congress now.” Wheth- 
er the Buddhists were declaring war 
only on Premier Ky or on the whole 
military government was not imme- 
diately clear. But in publicly blessing 
the civil disorder, and promising that 
from now on the street mobs must not 
be made up of “hoodlums” but “many, 
many men,” the political bonzes had 
moved the crisis up still another notch, 


Rolling Thunder— 
And Murder in Chains 


Despite all the trouble in the streets 
of South Viet Nam, the war against the 
real enemy continued to go well on the 
battlefields. From north of Hanoi to 
hard by Saigon, U.S. planes pounded 
the Communists from the air, while up 
and down the narrow nation allied 
ground units pushed their search for the 
Viet Cong and their redoubts. 

“Rolling Thunder,” as U.S. fighter- 
bomber strikes over North Viet Nam 
are code-named, last week boomed to a 
new pitch of devastating intensity. In 
one day alone, the Air Force launched 
120 sorties north of the 17th parallel, 
the Navy 141—the largest number of 
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strikes in a day since regular bombing 
of Ho Chi Minh’s domain began more 
than a year ago. For the first time since 
November, Air Force flyers penetrated 
north of Hanoi and Haiphong, blasting 
with 750- to 3,000-Ib. bombs the road 
and rail lines carrying supplies .from 
Red China. Concentrating on lines of 
communication since then, the US. 
raiders have increased their destruction 
of matériel headed south from an esti- 
mated 15% to 25%. One certain sign 
that Hanoi is hurting: an increase in 
trucking by day when the targets are 
easier to hit—just what the allies want. 

Single File. In the ground war, U.S. 
Marines, cleaning out the mangrove 
swamps near Saigon in Operation Jack- 
Stay, rooted out a major Viet Cong 
headquarters. Its 25 buildings included 
a hospital, classrooms, dispensaries, a 
large ammunition dump and a factory 
for the manufacture of water mines 
used to harass shipping into Saigon. The 
Reds had fled so quickly that the food 
on the tables was still hot. 

Elsewhere, the Air Cavalry closed out 
three-week Operation Lincoln along the 
Cambodian border. The Flying Horse- 
men’s tally: 480 enemy killed, ten cap- 
tured, 98 weapons seized, Cross-coun- 
try, near Tuy Hoa along the South 
China Sea, the 101st Airborne routed a 
Viet Cong company, killing 15 in a 
fierce fire fight. Guam-based B-52 
bombers, newly modified to haul 60,000 
Ibs. of bombs each, jackhammered a 
Viet Cong radio and communications 
center 35 miles northeast of Saigon. The 
big jets came in single file, each unload- 
ing its 750-lb. bombs on the same, deep- 
ly bunkered site of the radio, It has 
not been heard from since. 

South of Saigon, in the Mekong Del- 
ta, the nature of the enemy was laid 
bare in a gruesome incident. A Viet- 
namese force discovered 25 prisoners 
of the Viet Cong, mostly civilians and 
three of them women, shot in their 
chains at Phu Lam. Twenty were dead. 
The survivors disclosed that as the Viet- 
namese closed in, the retreating Viet 
Cong had told them that they could go 
free—then shot them in the back as 
they walked away in their chains. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
You Can Walk Across It 
On the Grass 


(See Cover) 

In this century, every decade has had 
its city. The fin de siécle belonged to 
the dreamlike round of Vienna, capital 
of the inbred Habsburgs and the waltz. 
In the changing °20s, Paris provided a 
moveable feast for Hemingway, Picas- 
so, Fitzgerald and Joyce, while in the 
chaos after the Great Crash, Berlin 
briefly erupted with the savage icono- 
clasm of Brecht and the Bauhaus. Dur- 
ing the shell-shocked 1940s, thrusting 
New York led the way, and in the un- 
easy 1950s it was the easy Rome of la 
dolce vita, Today, it is London, a city 
steeped in tradition, seized by change, 
liberated by affluence, 
graced by daffodils and 
anemones. so green with 
parks and squares that, as 
the saying goes, you can 
walk across it on the grass. 
In a decade dominated by 
youth, London has burst 
into bloom. It swings; it is 
the scene. 

This spring, as never be- 
fore in modern times, Lon- 
don is switched on. Ancient 
elegance and new opulence 
are all tangled up in a daz- 
zling blur of op and pop. 
The city is alive with birds 
(girls) and beatles, buzzing 
with minicars and telly 
stars, pulsing with half a 
dozen separate veins of ex- 
citement. The guards now 
change at Buckingham Pal- 
ace to a Lennon and Mc- 
Cartney tune, and Prince 
Charles is firmly in the long- 
hair set. In Harold Wilson, 
Downing Street sports a 
Yorkshire accent, a work- 
ing-class attitude and a tol- 
erance toward the young that includes 
Pop Singer “Screaming” Lord Sutch, 
who ran against him on the Teen-Age 
Party ticket in the last election. Mary 
Quant, who designs those clothes, Vidal 
Sassoon, the man with the magic comb, 
and the Rolling Stones, whose music is 
most In right now, reign as a new breed 
of royalty. Disks by the thousands spin 
in a widening orbit of discotheques, and 
elegant saloons have become gambling 
parlors. In a once sedate world of faded 
splendor, everything new, uninhibited 
and kinky is blooming at the top of 
London life. 

London is not keeping the good news 
to itself. From Carnaby Street, the new, 
way-out fashion in young men’s clothes 
is spreading around the globe, and so 
are the hairdos, the hairdon'ts and the 
sound of beat; in Czechoslovakia alone, 
there are 500 beat groups, all with Eng- 
lish names. London is exporting its 
plays, its films, its fads, its styles, its 
people. It is also the place to go. It has 
become the latest mecca for Parisians 
who are tired of Paris, where the stern 
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and newly puritanical domain of 
Charles de Gaulle holds sway. From 
the jets that land at its doors pour 
a swelling cargo of the internation- 
al set. businessmen, tourists—and just 
plain scene-makers. 

Ingenuity of Indulgence. The new 
vitality of the city amazes both its visi- 
tors and inhabitants. “The planet which 
was England,” confided Paris’ Candide 
recently, “has given birth to a new art 
of living—eccentric, bohemian, simple 
and gay.” Says Robert Fraser, owner 
of London’s most pioneering art gal- 
lery: “Right now, London has some- 
thing that New York used to have: ev- 
erybody wants to be there. There's no 
place else. Paris is calcified. There's 
an indefinable thing about London 
that makes people want to go there.” 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





WILSON & SUTCH ON ELECTION NIGHT 
An empire lost, a heart recovered. 


Not everyone looks upon London's 
new swing as a blessing. For many who 
treasure an older, quieter London, the 
haystack hair, the suspiciously brilliant 
clothes, the chatter about sex and the 
cheery vulgarity strike an ugly contrast 
with the stately London that still per- 
sists in the quieter squares of Belgravia 
or in such peaceful suburbs as Rich- 
mond. They argue that credulity and 
immorality, together with a sophisti- 
cated taste for the primitive, are symp- 
toms of decadence. The Daily Tele- 
graph’s Anthony Lejeune two weeks ago 
decried “aspects of the contemporary 
British scene which have not merely 
surprised the outside world but which 
increasingly provoke its contempt and 
derision. To call them symptoms of 
decadence may be facile as an explana- 
tion, but it has a disturbing ring ot 
truth.” Tradition-loving Londoners like 
to cite John Ruskin’s eloquent descrip- 
tion of 16th and 17th century Venice, 
another aging empire built on maritime 
power: “In the ingenuity of indulgence, 
in the varieties of vanity, Venice sur- 





passed the cities of Christendom, as of 
old she had surpassed them in fortitude 
and devotion.” 

The comparison is fair, if not per- 
fectly apt. Britain has lost an empire 
and lightened a pound. In the process, 
it has also recovered a lightness of 
heart lost during the weighty centuries 
of world leadership. Much of the world 
still thinks of Britain as the land of 
Victorianism, but Victorianism was 
only a temporary aberration in the Brit- 
ish character, which is basically less in- 
hibited than most. London today is in 
many ways like the cheerful, violent, 
lusty town of William Shakespeare, one 
of whose happiest songs is about “a 
lover and his lass, that o’er the green 
cornfield did pass.” It is no coincidence 
that critics describe London's vibrant 
theater as being in the midst of a sec- 
ond Elizabethan era, that one number 
on the Rolling Stones’ newest LP is a 
mock-Elizabethan ballad with a harpsi- 
chord and dulcimer for accompaniment, 
or that Italian Novelist Alberto Mo- 
ravia describes the British cinema today 
as “undergoing a renaissance.” 

Bloodless Revolution. Today, Britain 
is in the midst of a bloodless revolution. 
This time, those who are giving way 
are the old Tory-Liberal Establishment 
that ruled the Empire from the clubs 
along Pall Mall and St. James's, the 
still-powerful financial City of London, 
the church and Oxbridge. In their stead 
is rising a new and surprising leadership 
community; economists, professors, ac- 
tors, photographers, singers, admen, TV 
executives and writers—a swinging 
meritocracy. What they have in com- 
mon is that they are mostly under 40 
(Harold Wilson, at 50 the youngest 
P.M. of the century, is referred to as 
“good old ‘arold") and come from the 
ranks of the British lower middle and 
working class, which never before could 
find room at the top. Says Sociologist 
Richard Hoggart, 47, himself a slum 
orphan from industrial Leeds: “A new 
group of people is emerging into socie- 
ty, creating a kind of classlessness and 
a verve which has not been seen 
before.” 

Who are these men and women? 
Many of them come from the Mid- 
lands, from Yorkshire, Manchester and 
Birmingham, sporting their distinct re- 
gional accents like badges—it is no 
longer necessary to affect an Oxford 
accent to get ahead. Some of the new 
voices have a cockney lilt; from Lon- 
don’s own working-class East End 
come Actors Michael Caine and Ter- 
ence Stamp, Playwrights Arnold Wes- 
ker and Harold Pinter, Television Mag- 
nate Lew Grade, Textilemen Joe Hy- 
man and Nikki Seckers. Others breeze 
in from the coal-mining North Coun- 
iry. There are bluff Yorkshiremen like 
the P.M. or Actor Peter O'Toole, Al- 
bert Finney from Manchester, Play- 
wright Shelagh Delaney, who wrote A 
Taste of Honey in Salford at the age of 
18, and Rita Tushingham, 24, a one- 
time Liverpool typist who played the 
lead in the 1961 movie. And, of course, 
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Like Christopher Robin, they’re walking in all of the squares. 
And, with a flash of leg and varicolored vinyl, in all of London’s 
mews, High Streets and King’s Roads (Chelsea's, above) as well. 
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Stately, unchanging, Britannic. Forever, it seems, 
pelicans have floated on the pond in St. James's 
Park, waiting only for the coming of spring. 





Sport knows no season at the chemin de fer and roulette tables of 
Crockford’s, one of London’s proliferating gambling clubs and the 
most elegant, set in a 19th century ducal town house above the Mall. 


Carnaby Street is What's Happening in London fashion; 
two top happeners are Sally Foale and Marion Tuffin 





Big among boutiques is Biba’s on Kensington Churct 
Street. “Biba” is the nickname of the proprietress’ sister 





Companionably suited, a mixed mod twosome 
browses past a shop in King’s Road, Chelsea. 





Uniformed schoolgirls, tramping purposefully into Car- 
naby Street, break the monotony by swapping boots. 





Mavis Tapley, at 21 designer-in-chief of Hem 
and Fringe in Pimlico, minimizes a miniskirt. 
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One of the hottest spring looks on Carnaby Street 
is the bell-bottomed trouser outfit, with daffodils. 





Miniskirts are for dancing, walking and girl 
watching. Sitting in them takes practice. 


Most London strip clubs open 


in the afternoon. Sunset Strip 


left) caters to a noonish crowd 


Decidedly unstaid, an election 
night fountainful of Laborites 
celebrates Harold Wilson’s win. 
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Bowler? Firmly set. Paper? Neatly folded. Brolly? Furled. 
Framed by Tower Bridge, the archetypical Briton strides 
forward to manage the affairs of a suddenly frivolous city 


Nighttime 


On with the minisuit 


Supper in Soho. Finally, 


dancing at discothéques like Dolly’s or the Scotch (above). 


Robert Fraser's 
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Liverpool also produced the four in- 
genuous teen-agers whose Mersey beat 
has circled the world, earned them a 
group fortune that now stands at 
$6,000,000 and won them medals from 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Foppish Dress. Though London's 
pendulum now swings with verve and 
élan, it started to move, as near as 
anyone can tell, during the Suez crisis 
of 1956, which many Britons found 
darker even than the days of the 1940 
Blitz. Angry thousands massed among 
the pigeons beneath Nelson's glowering 
statue in Trafalgar Square to protest 
an aging, ailing Tory Prime Minister's 
final, futile attempt to assert Britannia’s 
right to rule the waves. That same year 
produced the first explosive act of re- 
bellion: John Osborne’s corrosive 
drama, Look Back in Anger. 

Other signs of revolt soon cropped 
up. Teen-age gangs hit the streets, 
dressed in sleazy imitations of Edwar- 
dian frock coats. The Teddy boys mixed 
it up in angry race riots with West 
Indians, who were crowded into run- 
down districts like Paddington and Not- 
ting Hill Gate. Next, boys and girls 
divided up into foppishly dressed Mods 
and leather-jacketed Rockers, took to 
Brighton and Margate on holiday weck- 
ends to have a bit of a rumble while 
their elders rocked with still greater 
shock over the seamy revelations of 
the Profumo affair. Suddenly, with Pro- 
fumo, the veneer of the upper classes 
finally and irreparably cracked. The 
working-class man saw that the Tories 
were not necessarily better or even 
better-behaved than he just 
they appeared to be so. One result was 
a razor-thin margin of victory for Har- 
old Wilson in 1964. 

The Establishment’s influence has not 
disappeared, of course, but much of the 
Establishment has joined the swinging 
London atmosphere, encouraged by the 
likes of Princess Margaret and Antony 
Armstrong-Jones. Part of that atmos- 
phere is the result of the simple friction 
of a young population on an old sea- 
soned culture that has lost much of its 
drive. Youth is the word and the deed 
in London—and well it should be: near- 
ly 30% of its population is in the 15-34 
age bracket, far more than the rest of 
the country as a whole. This new gen- 
eration has grown up with fewer class 
inhibitions and, equally important, amid 
rising affluence. Money is much of what 
makes London go, go, go. “When I was 
a kid,” says Actor Terry Stamp, “I was 
indoctrinated with the idea of a job that 
would pay a pension at 55. Now the 
kids are prepared to spend what they've 
got. As a working-class boy, there’s a 
real barrier in the mind. It’s so strange 
to be able to do things. There has been 
a fantastic opening of horizons.” 

Dazzling Gems. To the lively Lon- 
doner, no explanations are really nec- 
essary. Talking the flip jargon that has 
become basic English for teen-agers, 
jet setters and indeed any knowledge- 
able adult striving to maintain the il- 
lusion that he is at least young in heart, 


because 
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the switched-on London bird or beatle 
calls his urb “super,” “fab,” “groovy,” 
“gear,” “close” or “with it.” “Ready, 
steady, go. There’s a Whole Scene Go- 
ing,” chirps Cathy McGowan, 22, mod- 
erator on ITV's Ready. Steady Go show 
and London’s favorite “dolly” of the 
moment, doing a deliberate “send-up” 
(takeoff) on the title of her own and 
the nation’s other top pop TV show, 
There's a Whole Scene Going. 

In fact, there is not one London 
scene, but dozens. Each one is a daz- 
zling gem, a medley of checkered sun- 
glasses and delightfully quaint pay phone 
boxes, a blend of “flash” American, pol- 
ished Continental and robust old Eng- 
lish influence that mixes and merges in 
London today. The result is a sparkling, 
slapdash comedy not unlike those di- 


BEN MARTIN 





McGOWAN ON ITV 
“The war is over—the Mods have won.” 


rected for the screen by Britain’s own 
Tony (Tom Jones) Richardson or 
Czech Emigré Karel (Morgan!) Reisz, 
and filmed by Director Richard (Help!) 
Lester, a fugitive from Philadelphia, 
who uses the sudden stills and the hur- 
ry-up time that he learned filming ad- 
vertising commercials for U.S. TV. 

If Lester were scripting the action 
that took place in London last week, 
five storyboards might look like this: 
®@ SCENE ONE. Jack Aspinall’s Clermont 
Club on Berkeley Square, located in an 
18th century town house, small, plush 
and, since it opened in 1962, almost in- 
credibly exclusive (the membership fee 
of S84 a year is a trifle compared with 
the need for the “proper credentials”) 
Time: a weekday night. After a late, 
after-the-theater supper with friends at 
Annabel’s, London’s leading discotheque 
(which happens to be right downstairs), 
the handsome son of a peer breezes up 
for “a spot of chemmy.” Chairs are 
found for his group to watch; drinks are 


passed. In three hours, playing with 
flair, he wins $210,000. Satisfied, but 
not flaunting his coup, he departs. But 
before the chauffeur can wheel his 
Bentley out from all the others, the 
Right Honourable realizes that he for- 
got to get a chit for his winnings. He 
goes back. Tempted by his luck, he tries 
another few shoes. Two hours later he 
has lost $450,000. 

® SCENE TWO. Saturday afternoon in 
Chelsea. Up from the Sloane Square 
tube station swarm the guys and dol- 
lies, girls in miniskirts (three to six inch- 
es above the knee) or bell-bottom trou- 
sers. The morning has been spent “rak- 
ing” among the Edwardian bric-a-brac, 
dusty candelabra and other antiques in 
the stalls on Portobello Road. Now, as 
if by a common instinct, the whole flock 
homes in on King’s Road, site of such 
bird boutiques as Bazaar, and Granny 
Takes a Trip, as well as Hung On You, 
the “kinkiest” (wildest) men’s shop, 
which features “The ‘30s Look”: George 
Raft lapels, Bogart fedoras, Al Capone 
boutonnicres. The sport of the day is 
mainly sauntering, not shopping, but, as 
Cathy McGowan explains, “it’s a very 
serious business. The point is to show 
off your close gear, and you have to do 
it in the proper style.” Cathy, with Mick 
Jagger, 21, lead vocalist for the Rolling 
Stones, stops in at the Guys and Dolls 
coffeehouse, where a _ pretty blonde 
teen-ager, her yellow and black P.V.C. 
(polyvinyl chloride) miniskirt hiked 
high over patterned stockings, perches 
staring at a copy of the French Vogue 
Mick leans over her. She beams. “Luv,” 
he says, “you've got it upside down.” 

® SCENE THREE. Also Saturday after- 
noon in Chelsea, at Le Reve restaurant. 
Wolfing down a quick lunch are some 
of the most switched-on young men in 
town: Actor Terence Stamp, 26, star of 
The Collector and steady date of Model 
Jean Shrimpton; Actor Michael Caine, 
33, the Mozart-loving spy in The Ipcress 
File; Hairdresser Sassoon, 38, whose 
cut can be seen both at Courréges in 
Paris and on Princess Meg: Ace Pho- 
tographer David Bailey, 27, profession- 
al associate of Antony Armstrong-Jones; 
and Doug Haywood, 28, Chelsea's “in- 
nest” private tailor. The conversation 
revolves about the evils of apartheid 
because the waiter has brought a pack 
of South African cigarettes, but it lacks 
heat, since everyone agrees that Ver- 
woerd is a boor. Besides, the big con- 
cern of the group is the Chelsea soccer 
team’s match, scheduled for this after- 
noon. They are the team's most ardent 
rooting squad, meeting every Saturday 
for lunch and the trip to the stadium. 
Chelsea has long been “a joke team,” 
the New York Mets of the football cir- 
cuit, but lately it has been winning, 
and, says Haywood, “we're seriously 
thinking of switching our allegiance to 
Fulham, making that the In team.” 

® SCENE FOUR. Jane Ormsby Gore, 23, 
daughter of the former British Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., and a fashion assistant 
on British Vogue. Clad in tightly fitted, 
wine-red flared Edwardian jacket over 
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a wildly ruffled white lace blouse, skin- 
tight, black bell-bottom trousers, silver- 
buckled patent leather shoes, ghost- 
white makeup and tons of eyelashes, 
she pops in to a cocktail party, not un- 
like the one Julie Christie goes to in 
Darling, at Robert Fraser's art gallery 
on Duke Street. There she sees Fashion 
Designer Pauline Fordham in a silver 
metallic coat, Starlet Sue Kingsford in 
a two-piece pink trouser suit with a 
lovely stretch of naked tum, Los An- 
geles-born Pop Artist Jann Haworth 
Blake. Detroit-born Negro Model Don- 
yale Luna. Later, with Michael Rainey, 
25, owner of Hung On You, she dances 
at Dolly’s discotheque in Jermyn Street, 
where the deafening beat comes from 
the Action, the Stones, the Who, the 
Animals, the Mindbenders, and Cilla 
Black, and the right drink (at 98¢) is 
Campari and soda—because it is red 
and tickles. Dances have no names in 
London any more. “You just dance. do 
the dance, whatever you feel like,” says 
Jane, adding candidly that the reason 
couples in Dolly's don’t spend much 
time necking is because “they usually 
live fulfilled sex lives.” 

® SCENE FIVE. A brightly lit Georgian 
town house in Kensington, with lim- 
ousines, M.G.s and Jags rolling up. 
Gamine Leslie Caron, 34, unquestion- 
ably this season’s most with-it hostess 
(the last party ran from Vanessa Red- 
grave and John Huston to the Henry 
Fords), awaits this Saturday's guests. 
There are shrieks of “darling!” and 
elaborate embraces for Marlon Brando, 
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Prince Stanislas Radziwill and Lee, Rod- 
dy McDowall, Terry Southern, Fran- 
coise Sagan and Barbra Streisand (who 
opens in Funny Girl this week). Dame 
Margot Fonteyn is due. Warren Beatty, 
Caron's most recent co-star (in Promise 
Her Anything), is there. After an ex- 
cellent dinner of chicken, claret and 
Chablis, the 28 guests dance till dawn. 

So it goes. scene upon scene upon 
scene, one little square of activity abut- 
ting and reinforcing the next, like the 
parks of London themselves. Even the 
physical city seems to shift and change 
under the impetus of the new activity, 
Throughout London, wreckers and city 
planners are at work, Once a horizontal 
city with a skyline dominated by Mary 
Poppins’ chimney pots, London is now 
shot through with skyscrapers, including 
the 30-story London Hilton and the 
620-ft. London post office tower. West- 
minster Abbey’s statues and memorial 
have been newly cleaned and painted, 
and the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral 
is undergoing a $420,000 polishing that 
will return it to the splendor envisioned 
by Sir Christopher Wren—and, hope- 
fully, keep it that way, since electric- 
shock pigeon deterrents are being added. 
London Bridge is falling down, and 
plans have been drawn for a $6,700,000 
replacement. 

More important than all the other 
changes is the fact that the center, the 
heart of London, has gravitated slowly 
westward to the haunts of the city’s 
new elite, just as it did in centuries 
gone by. The ancient Tower, built by 
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the Norman Plantagenets, gave way to 
the thriving guildhalls of the medieval 
City of London just up the Thames. 
The city yielded to neighboring West- 
minster and ultimately to the symbol 
of Victoria’s empire, Buckingham Pal- 
ace. After its latest shift, London’s heart 
has come to rest somewhere in Mayfair, 
between the green fields and orators of 
Hyde Park and the impish statue of 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus. 

A large slice of London’s 2,400,000 
young adults and working teen-agers 
live in Chelsea, Earl's Court and South 
Kensington, the residential districts 
roughly comparable to Manhattan's up- 
per East Side. While the models and ad 
agency execs can afford quaint private 
houses. with black-painted doors and 
tidy flower boxes, the lesser lights pack 
themselves into shared flats (three or 
four to an apartment) that cost a min- 
imum of $30 a month, or nest in “bed- 
sitters” (furnished rooms, $10 a week). 
“Youth has become emancipated,” says 
Mick Jagger, “and the girls have be- 
come as emancipated as the boys.” 

Dirty Dick's. No other city offers a 
wider variety of ways in which to pass 
the time, and Londoners pursue their 
pleasures as relentlessly as people any- 
where in the world. London has hun- 
dreds of pleasant pubs with such charm- 
ing names as the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
Coal Hole, Crown and Two Chairmen, 
Dandy Roll and Dirty Dick’s, but the 
two current favorites among the In set 
are the Cross-Keys and the King’s Head 
and Eight Bells. Dozens of nightclubs 
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offer totally uninhibited striptease, in- 
cluding Raymond’s Revue Bar, sizzling 
in Soho, where the current attraction 
is an Australian blonde named Rita 
Elen, who does her exotic dancing with 
a full-grown live cheetah named Ginni. 

The three reigning discothéques are 
close to Piccadilly; beside Dolly’s and 
its rival The Scotch, Annabel’s seems 
daintily restrained, but for that reason 
may be the most elegant of all: it has 
a series of wine-cellar rooms and a 
softly tuned stereo that alternates Si- 
natra and Ella with the native Animals 
and Stones. At these and dozens of oth- 
er discothéques, beautiful gals with long 
blonde hair and slimly handsome men 
go gracefully through their explosive, 
hedonistic, totally individual dances, 
surrounded by mirrors so that they can 
see what a good time they're having. 

Londoners are among the world’s 
sportiest gamblers, willing to wager on 
everything from the greyhounds to 
whether or not the sun will shine (a 
hazardous bet, since the daily mean is 
only 4.16 hours of sunshine in the city). 
The Clermont Club, Crockford’s and 
the Curzon House Club are the kings of 
the $3 billion-a-year fever, reigning over 
tables at which men and women do not 
gamble because they are on holiday, as 
they might at Deauville or Baden, but 
as part of their casual daily entertain- 
ment. It is not exceptional to see play- 
ers win or lose $50,000 or so of an eve- 
ning. Since gambling was legalized in 
1960, it has been taken up by just about 
everyone. Little old ladies now venture 
their shillings in flourishing bingo halls 
like the Burnt Oak off Edgware Road, 
and Britons placed $7,000,000 worth 
of bets on the March 31 election 

The city that once had the worst din- 
ing out in the Western world now has 
a variety and a class of restaurants that 
rival New York or even Paris. The lit- 
tle restaurants of Soho are unpreten- 
tious but ever so In, beginning with the 
Trattoria Terrazza (especially its down- 
stairs Positano Room). Tiberio’s in 
Mayfair, with its band and dancing, 
draws the smart set for later dinners, 
and other popular In spots are the 
Mirabelle in Mayfair, L’Etoile and the 
White Tower in Bloomsbury. London's 
restaurants and clubs are, of course, 
famed for their superb wine cellars, and 
wine is a frequent companion at lunch. 
A new eating style is visible on all sides. 
In a tough workingman’s neighborhood 
in Camden Town, a sign on a pub wall 
announces: “Cockles, Mussels and 
Scampi.” 

Fear in Manhattan. Perhaps nothing 


illustrates the new swinging London 
better than narrow, three-block-long 


Carnaby Street, which is crammed with 
a cluster of the “gear” boutiques where 
the girls and boys buy each other cloth- 
ing. Nine of the shops for boys on Car- 
naby Street are owned by Designer John 
Stephen, 29, who last week took his tat- 
tersall shirts, Dutch boy caps, form-fit- 
ting pants and vinyl vests to Manhattan 
to put the fear of God into parents 
there. As for the girls, the most In shop 
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Sizzling in Soho with Ginni the cheetah. 


for gear is Biba’s boutique in Kensing- 
ton, which is a must scene for the 
switched-on dolly-bird at least twice a 
week. Designer Barbara Hulanicki, 
owner of Biba’s, estimates that a typi- 
cal secretary or shop girl, earning $31 a 
week, will spend at least $17 of it on 
clothing, which leaves her with a cup of 
coffee for lunch—but happy. 

Today, as Cathy McGowan points 
out, “the war is over. The Mods have 
won.” Nothing is so Out, so totally not 
with it, as greasy dungarees and black 
leather jackets (though a few rebels still 
hang around, disconsolately gunning 
their motorcycles). The latest In look 
for girls is the very skinny look, striped 


jersey dresses, a lot of yellow, trench 
coats, berets (especially knitted ones), 
granny shoes (mostly yellow, please) 


and big earrings. Just as the “30s look is 
already returning for men (wider ties, 
big lapels, black and white shoes), some 
fashion designers believe that it is on 
its way for women and will force their 
hemlines down again. 

Dirty, Filthy, Healthy. The same ex- 
perimentation, the same passion for 
change, permeates London's theater, 
which is currently the best anywhere in 
the world. The theater is one of the 
strongest cultural contributors to the 
liveliness of London today, brimming 
with new ideas and with new young peo- 
ple who are nonetheless working within 
a long and powerful creative tradition. 
Says Peter Hall of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company: “We are in a theater 
that is front-page news. We are de- 
nounced as subversive, immoral, filthy 
— it’s all terribly healthy.” John Os- 
borne is one of the world’s richest play- 
wrights, though still as acid as ever: his 
latest, A Patriot for Me, is all about 
homosexuality in decadent Vienna. 

There are as many as 40 or 50 plays 
on the London stage in any given week, 
and it costs littke more to see one than 
to go to a movie. However, says Peter 
Hall, “we've got rid of that stuffy mid- 
dle-aged lot that go to the theater as a 


sop for their prejudices. We're getting 
a younger audience who are looking for 
experiences and will take them from 
the latest pop record or Hamlet.” The 
In Hamlet this year is David Warner, 
24, who plays the Dane with Beatle 
haircut and a Carnaby Street slouch. 

This spring, film makers from all over 
the world have been attracted to London 
by its swinging film industry, whose lat- 
est export to the U.S. is Morgan!, a hi- 
larious piece of insanity. Charlie Chap- 
lin is making The Countess from Hong 
Kong with Marlon Brando and Sophia 
Loren. Frangois Truffaut is just finish- 
ing Fahrenheit 451 with Julie Christie 
and Oskar Werner. Roman Polanski is 
making a horror satire called The Vam- 
pire Killers. Robert Aldrich is starting 
up a war film called The Dirty Dozen, 
and Sidney Lumet is working with Max- 
imilian Schell, James Mason and Simone 
Signoret in The Deadly Affair. For the 
past several weeks, Michelangelo An- 
tonioni has been prowling the streets of 
London, looking toward making a film 
on—of all things—the swinging London 
scene. His cryptic testimonial to what 
he has seen: “London offers the best and 
the worst in the world.” 

Greenness & Greyness. For all its vir- 
tues, which are many, and its faults, 
which are considerable, London has a 
large measure of that special quality 
that was once the hallmark of great 
cities: civility in the broadest sense. It 
takes away less of a person's individuali- 
ty than most big cities, and gives the 
individual and his rights more tolerance 
than any. In texture, it has developed 
into a soft, pleasant place in which to 
live and work, a city increasing its tal- 
ents for organizing a modern society 
without losing the simple humanity that 
so many urban complexes lack. 

Melvin J. Lasky. a London-based 
co-editor of Encounter, believes that 
“London is the only European metropo- 
lis that has managed to maintain a 
combination of greenness and greyness, 
vitality and yet a certain  gentle- 
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ness. Paris hasn't got it. Rome is op- 
pressive, Berlin is a special case. And 
all the others are villages.” London’s 
pressures are less than in many big 
cities, and it manages to maintain an 
ease, a coziness and a mixture of its 
different social circles that totally eludes 
New York. The result, as Manhattan- 
born Richard Adler, editor of London’s 
Town Magazine, puts it, is that London 
is “far more accessible than anywhere 
else. In New York, Paris and Rome, ac- 
tors, writers and so on each have their 
own little groups, their little street 
packs. If you put your toe in the wrong 
square, you get stepped on. In London, 
everyone parties with everyone.” 

That is a quality that Londoners 
themselves appreciate, for, while it ex- 
isted 30 years ago in the world of the 
old Establishment—where the dukes, 
politicians, prelates, publishing lords, 
financiers and industrialists all knew 
one another—it is still truer today in 
the new society. The London that has 
emerged is swinging, but in a far more 
profound sense than the colorful and 
ebullient pop culture by itself would 
suggest. London has shed much of its 
smugness, much of the arrogance that 
often went with the stamp of privilege, 
much of its false pride—the kind that 
long kept it shabby and shopworn in 
physical fact and spirit. It is a refresh- 
ing change, and making the scene is 
the Londoner’s way of celebrating it. 


FRANCE 
Of Nuns & Censorship 


A nun molested by a monk? A lesbi- 
an mother superior? A suicidal sister? 
Shocking material indeed, even if it is 
only on film. The movie is a new 
French production called Suzanne Simo- 
nin, la Religieuse de Diderot, and l\ast 
week it was the center of a bitter con- 
troversy that has once more put the 
government of Charles de Gaulle under 
a withering verbal cannonade. Reason: 
it is the first film in French history 
whose showing has been banned by the 
government both in France and abroad. 

Since the banning, the political press, 
both right and left, from Le Figaro to 
Combat, have joined in attacks on the 
government. Said the liberal newspaper 
Le Monde: “We are stupefied by such 
a decision, stupefied by the grave blow 
it strikes against freedom of expres- 
sion.” France’s 23-man Board of Cen- 
sors, which had approved the film, last 
week threatened to resign. The “Mani- 
festo 1789,” signed by French leaders 
in all walks of life, protested “against 
the formal attack on liberty of ex- 
pression” that the ban signaled to them. 
The French film industry may well, out 
of spite, make Suzanne the nation’s sole 
entry next month in the Cannes film 
festival, where no exhibition license is 
necessary. 

The controversial film is an adapta- 
tion of Diderot’s 18th century novel 
of an illegitimate girl forced into a 
convent life. In the Encyclopedist's 
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book, Suzanne threatens suicide after 
one mother superior tries to seduce 
her, a monk tries to rape her and 
various other unconventional happen- 
ings deprive her of both vocation and 
bodily peace. Diderot meant his book 
less as an anticlerical attack than an 
attack on the corrupt society of the 
18th century, which frequently forced 
illegitimates into the church, Recogniz- 
ing it as such, Rome never placed it 
on the Index of forbidden reading for 
Catholics. It is, in fact, today regard- 
ed as a French classic and studied in 
French schools. 

More Harm. Still, New Wave Di- 
rector Jacques Rivette knew that get- 
ting La Religieuse as a film past the 
heavy-handed censors of the Gaullist 
republic would require some fancy cut- 
work. He took the unusual precau- 
tion of submitting his script to the 
censors in advance—and had to do 


dent has spawned, many churchmen in 
France fear that the ban might in the 
end do more harm to the church than 
the film itself. As the Catholic weekly 
Témoignage Chrétien observed, La Re- 
ligieuse “in no way hurts the nuns of 
today. But [the controversy] has all 
the same hurt them in the public eye 
as a pressure group capable of impos- 
ing its will on the government.” 


COMMUNISTS 


The Congress of Caution 

An eerie electronic whistle whined 
through Moscow’s huge Hall of Con- 
gresses, and suddenly the unmistakable 
bars of the Jnternationale floated 
through the hall. The music was trans- 
mitted from Luna X, a Soviet moon 
probe that had been launched a week 
before and only twelve hours earlier 
had become the first spacecraft to go 





CONVENT SCENE FROM LA RELIGIEUSE 
Once more into the cannonade, dear friends. 


it three times before getting a ver- 
sion approved for shooting. While the 
cameras were still rolling, conservative 
Catholic spokesmen started complain- 
ing, eventually mustered over 200,000 
letters of protest to the government, 
many of them from nuns who felt that 
the film would do irreparable harm to 
the image of the modern nun and the 
church. At the time, De Gaulle was 
running hard for re-election with only 
grudging support from the church, which 
quietly disapproves of both his attitude 
toward a united Europe and his nu- 
clear armament of France. The day be- 
fore the election, Gaullist Information 
Minister Alain Peyrefitte announced that 
if he were in office when La Religieuse 
was finished, he would “not hesitate” to 
ban it. As it turned out, Peyrefitte was 
not in office; the job fell to new Secre- 
tary of Information Yvon Bourges, but 
he imposed the ban with equal dispatch. 

In view of the storm that the inci- 


into orbit around the moon. At the 
sound, tears welled in the eyes of Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev. Jumping to his 
feet, he led the 6,000 Soviet and foreign 
delegates in rhythmic applause. 

On that note, the 23rd Communist 
Party Congress moved into its second 
and concluding week. Some observers 
had expected it to be the watershed 
meeting of world Communism, where 
the Red Chinese would be read out of 
the-party. Others had anticipated that 
it would mark a return to Stalinism. In- 
stead, the 23rd was likely to pass into 
history as the Congress of Caution. 

Clearly No. I. On the Sino-Soviet 
front, Brezhnev had regretted the So- 
viet. Union’s “unsatisfactory” relations 
with Red China, but had carefully left 
open the door to reconciliation. Brezh- 
nev also swapped his title of First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party for the 
old Stalinist title of General Secretary, 
and the Presidium, or eleven-member 
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How to explain to your wife why you went and 
bought the most expensive automatic Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera there is, when you could have 
gotten one that makes pictures just as good and 
just as fast for less than half the price, big shot. 


Start by telling her about the tran- 
sistorized shutter that lets you shoot 
black and white pictures without flash 
in a dimly lit room and get perfect time 
exposures automatically. (You could go 
into the kids’ room at night, for in- 
stance, and get pictures of them asleep. 
with only the night-light on.) 

Tell her you'll be able to take beauti- 


ful close-ups, too, maybe even win a 
prize or something, because you can 
use the close-up and portrait attach- 
ments with this camera 

Tell her sure, the economy model 
will give you color prints in 60 seconds. 
But this camera has a triplet lens 
Two exposure ranges for color, two 


for black and white. A superimposed- 


image, coupled rangefinder. That 
should get her. Especially if you say it 
very fast. , 

Tell her it’s like mink vs. muskrat 
Let her stroke the beautiful brushed 
chrome, the supple leather strap. 

If she 
taking pictures. 

That should do it. 


still hasn't softened, start 


| COMER. 


Don’t tell us that Canadian 
lovers are wedded to the 
Canadians they’ve been drinking. 

They’re not. 

We know. 

Because Canadian lovers 
are cutting old ties and buying 
Canadian Lord Calvert. 

For one reason. They like it. 

They should. 

We may be new here, but 
we’ve been making fine Canadian 
whisky for Canadians for years. 

Imported Canadian Lord 
Calvert isn’t as expensive as it 
tastes. We bottle it here. If we 
bottled it in Canada, we’d have 
to charge you about $1 more 
a fifth. 

You ought to try it right now. 
Before our comer has arrived. 
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Steering committee, was renamed the 
Politburo—another Stalinist label. But 
party speakers emphasized that the 
names derived from Lenin’s time, not 
from Stalin's, and would only strength- 
en collective leadership. 

Brezhnev was confirmed by the Con- 
gress as the Soviet Union's No. | lead- 
er: as party chief, he was elected unani- 
mously to the top post in the new Polit- 
buro. As chief of government, Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin was named to the 
Politburo’s No. 2 post. Into the No. 3 
spot moved Mikhail Suslov, 63, the lean 
Stalinist. ideologue, whose position is 
enhanced by the fact that he holds a key 
post in the important party Secretariat. 

Sharp Curtailment. The Congress, 
first to be held under the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin duumvirate, made it clear that 
the two men prefer to concentrate on 
domestic issues, They gave Khrushchev 
full raps for “amateurish” planning, 
stressed gadget Communism, which, 
with its emphasis on consumer goods, 
outdoes Khrushchey’s goulash Commu- 
nism. Among the production goals for 
the new five-year plan: 18.5 million re- 
frigerators, 30 million radios and pho- 
nographs, 27 million television sets and 
2,500,000 personal autos. Kosygin’s 
message also disclosed how widely the 
free-market ideas of Soviet Professor 
Evsei Liberman (Time cover, Feb. 12, 
1965) have spread in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Though the concepts were intro- 
duced only two years ago, 300,000 
workers already work in plants run ac- 
cording to the profit motive. The num- 
ber will increase to 700,000 by mid- 
summer and. according to Kosygin, to 
9,000,000 by 1967. 

Libermanism in economics does not 
necessarily mean liberalism in politics. 
In fact, the 23rd Congress signaled a 
sharp curtailment of intellectual free- 
dom, a curtailment presaged in last 
September's arrest and subsequent im- 
prisonment of Authors Yuli Daniel and 
Andrei Sinyavsky. Even as the Congress 
met, new reports came from Russia of 
the arrest and secret trial of two more 
literary figures: Ukrainian Literary 
Critics Ivan Svetlichny and Ivan Dzyuba, 
who were accused of smuggling anti- 
Soviet literature to the West. Aleksandr 
Tvardovsky, the editor of the liberal 
literary monthly, Novy Mir, was 
dropped from the Central Committee, 
Said Culture Minister Ekaterina Furtse- 
va: “Reactionary propaganda is making 
savage attacks on socialist culture.” She 
warned that the party was going to 
crack down both on antisocial intellec- 
tuals at home and cultural exchanges 
with foreign countries. 

Culture also suffered from the ridicu- 
lous backing and forthing over Stalin- 
ism. The Moscow Philharmonic had 
been scheduled to perform Sergei Pro- 
Kofiev’s 1937 cantata, which uses texts 
from Marx, Lenin and Stalin as lyrics. At 
the last minute, the orchestra decided 
to skip the Stalin sections, forcing the 
musicians to flutter frantically through 
their scores to find the non-Stalinist 
passages. 
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DIPLOMACY 
The Bridge Builder 


When Lyndon Johnson picked his 
Postmaster General, John Gronouski, 
to -be U.S. Ambassador to Poland, just 
about everyone remarked on his lack of 
diplomatic credentials. But the Presi- 
dent had something more in mind for 
his ex-Cabinet member than. sitting 
around Warsaw waiting to see elusive 
Polish officials. In effect, he made him 
his envoy to Eastern Europe, with spe- 
cific marching orders to travel and to 
build as many new bridges as possible 
between the U.S. and the Communist 
nations. Last week Gronouski finished 
the first phase of that mission, a tem- 
pestuous, ten-day tour of Rumania, 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria 
aimed at scouting the chances for im- 
proved East-West trade relations. 

Room for Initiative. Gronouski, the 
grandson of a Polish immigrant and a 
former university economics professor, 





GRONOUSKI DRINKING COKE IN SOFIA 
A chug-a-lug of cooperation. 


has turned into an effective, if some- 
what unconventional, diplomat. He 
pumps Polish hands, kisses Polish ba- 
bies, stalks the streets of Warsaw in his 
cocked grey astrakhan, gabs with Polish 
waiters at embassy cocktail parties. 
That casual curiosity stood Gronouski 
in good stead during his Eastern Euro- 
pean swing. The first stop was Ruma- 
nia, the most independent of the for- 
mer Soviet satellites and the most eager 
for U.S. trade (Time cover, March 18). 
After private talks with Deputy For- 
eign Minister Gheorghe Macovescu and 
intensive briefings from U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Richard Davis and his staff, Gro- 
nouski swept out on a tour of Bucha- 
rest’s nighttown with his wife, the Da- 
vises, and other embassy types. The 
group staggered to bed at 3:30 a.m., 
but was up within a few hours to fly on 
to Prague. There, Gronouski grilled Am- 
bassador Outerbridge Horsey, popped 
in on a French industrial exhibition, 
sampled the brew at the Action Vat (a 





beer hall), prowled the heights of Hrad- 
éany Hill, and finished up with a 4 
a.m. breakfast at the Jalta Bar. 

So it went from stop to stop. In Buda- 
pest, discussions with Hungarian foreign 
ministry officials and a visit to Cardinal 
Mindszenty; in Sofia, trade talks with 
Bulgarian economists and a_ chug-a- 
lug of the first cold Coca-Cola from a 
new bottling plant. Then back to War- 
saw to prepare his report. Gronouski's 
summation: “There hasn't yet been a 
great deal of change [in Communist 
economic systems], but there is a great 
deal of thinking. With one exception— 
Rumania—the countries I visited are ex- 
perimenting with new economic re- 
forms. That gives more room for in- 
dividual initiative and opens the doors 
for more trade.” 

Time for Position. Gronouski would 
like the U.S. to lower tariff barriers 
with Eastern Europe and grant to the 
countries he visited the “most-favored- 
nation” trade status already extended to 
Poland and Yugoslavia. The sticking 
point, inevitably, is the war in Viet 
Nam. Though Lyndon Johnson has 
drafted a trade bill that would remove 
statutory tariff restrictions against East- 
ern Europe, it has been quietly shelved 
Congressmen, especially in an election 
year, do not care to risk a “soft on 
Communism” label. That leaves Bridge 
Builder Gronouski frustrated. “This is 
the time to get into position,” he told 
reporters in Budapest. “If we wait five 
or ten years, the opportunity may pass.” 


EAST GERMANY 


The Strongest Emotion 

Despite 21 years of isolation, contin- 
uous anti-West propaganda and the om- 
inous presence of 22 Soviet divisions. 
the strongest political emotion in East 
Germany remains a fervent desire for 
reunification with West Germany. The 
strength of that desire was reflected all 
across the walled-in country last week 
as a furor broke out over the question 
of closer contacts with West Germany. 

Ironically, it was East Germany’s Red 
boss, Walter Ulbricht, 72, who inadvert- 
ently touched off the outburst. As a 
propaganda ploy, Ulbricht has for years 
written an annual letter to the Social 
Democrat Party in West Ger:aany, pi- 
ously imploring the SPD as the repre- 
sentative of the working class to join 
with his Socialist Unity Party in bring- 
ing about German reunification. Each 
year the Social Democrats had refused 
to answer the detested Ulbricht—until 
this year. Reflecting West Germany's 
new and more flexible attitude toward 
the Communist bloc, the Social Demo- 
crats last month fired back a reply that 
demanded unrestricted travel between 
the two Germanys, increased cultural 
contacts, and debates between Eastern 
and Western politicians to explore the 
possibilities of reunification. 

Ulbricht was so pleased to finally get 
a reply from the West that he overruled 
his advisers and ordered Neues Deutsch- 
land, the official daily paper, to print the 
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Setsuko 


JAL hostess Setsuko Maeda is 
proud of her doll collection—and 
indeed, dolls are one of the most 
delightful art forms of classic 
Japan. So is the gracious kind 
of hospitality Setsuko creates 
aboard your Jet Courier. In ki- 
mono she serves you Oriental 
delicacies and JAL’s famous Con- 
tinental cuisine... pampers you 
with traditional Japanese service. 

Now 20 flights every week to 
Japan—daily from Los Angeles, 
13 a week from San Francisco. 
Then fly JAL to the Orient and 
on to Europe. Plan a Hawaii va- 





cation stopover at no extra fare 
on JAL—the worldwide airline 
of Japan. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


Choose from 20 weekly DC-8 flights 
to Tokyo via Hawaii from Los An- 
geles or San Francisco. See your 
travel agent or Japan Air Lines for 
reservations. 


SPD letter. Though an East German re- 
joinder rejecting the Western proposals 
ran alongside, East Germans did not 
seem to notice. They were seized with 
excitement at the sudden start of a di- 
alogue between East and West. The is- 
sue of Neues Deutschland, which was 
snatched off the newsstands within min- 
utes when the letters appeared Jate last 
month, was selling last week on the 
black market at 40 to 50 times the orig- 
inal price. Factory workers held meet- 
ings to discuss the letters, and students 
talked of little else. All over East Ger- 
many, Communist functionaries were 
being bombarded with questions about 
why the Western proposals should not 
be accepted. So far, the answers have 
not been very convincing. 


RHODESIA 
Challenge at Sea 


One of international diplomacy’s 
worst-kept secrets is that Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson's oil embargo against 
Rhodesia has been a dismal failure. An 
even greater failure, however, was Brit- 
ain’s inability to see what was coming, 
since Britain herself is an old hand at 
blockade running and embargo break- 
ing. Last week a new hand at the game 
sent Wilson into somewhat of a tizzy. 

He is a wily South African entrepre- 
neur named Rudolf Raphaely, who was 
attempting to run 400,000 tons of crude 
oil from the Persian Gulf to Rhodesia’s 
main oil terminal—the Portuguese Mo- 
zambique port of Beira, which is con- 
nected with landlocked Rhodesia by a 
187-mile pipeline. For weeks British 
warships had discouraged tankers from 
putting into Beira. Undaunted, one of 
Raphaely’s ships, flying a Greek flag, 
quietly loaded 18,000 tons of crude in 
the Iranian port of Bandar Mashur and 
steamed around the northern coast of 
Africa to Dakar, where it changed its 
name to Joanna V and hoisted a Pana- 
manian flag. Outside Beira, the British 
frigate Plymouth warned the tanker to 
keep on going, and the Greek govern- 
ment, which had banned all oil ship- 
ments to Rhodesia, lifted the captain’s 
papers, Claiming that he was operating 
under an illegal Panamanian registra- 
tion. Ignoring the hubbub, /oanna V 
anchored a mile offshore. By then, a 
second Raphaely tanker, the Manuela, 
with another 16,000 tons of crude, was 
also sailing for Beira. 

A 40-Hour Delay. Off to Portugal 
rushed Lord Walston, British Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The Por- 
tuguese, who make no secret of their 
support for Smith, only shrugged, re- 
fusing to interrupt “normal commerce” 
in Mozambique. Back in London, the 
Wilson government requested an emer- 
gency meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council and began drafting a resolu- 
tion that—if approved—would give U.N. 
sanction to the use of British force in 
stopping Rhodesia-bound oil. 

Then began one of the most bizarre 
incidents in the U.N.’s often bizarre 





TANKER NEARING BEIRA WITH OIL 
Bizarre incidents in a bizarre history. 


history. Moussa L. Keita of Mali, presi- 
dent during April of the 15-nation coun- 
cil, simply refused to call a meeting. In 
league with other Black African na- 
tions opposed to lan Smith, Keita was 
trying to buy time, and to draw up 
some stiffer amendments calling for to- 
tal mandatory sanctions that would be 
enforced mainly by the British. Growing 
more impatient by the hour, U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg met with 
British Representative Lord Caradon 
and delegates from nine other member 
nations, and the group staged a 63- 
hour sit-in in the Security Council cham- 
ber in an effort to get Keita to call the 
meeting. When it finally convened at 
week’s end—40 hours later than Brit- 
ain requested—the pro-British majority 
carried the day, and the limited sanc- 
tions were approved. That left the next 
move up to the tankers. 


CUBA 
Sugar Blues 


The scene is a sunbathed sugar-cane 
field 18 miles south of Camagiiey. The 
Prime Minister of the republic is wear- 
ing fatigue pants, gloves, a sweaty, long- 
sleeved shirt and a sloppy sombrero. He 
is perspiring copiously and his beard 
is dripping. He slashes right and left at 
the stalks with a shiny machete as a 
Cuban radio reporter approaches with 
microphone in hand: 

Chop, chop. Thwack, Zing. Chonk. 

Fidel Castro: “The ground’s a little 
wet today, eh?” Puff, puff. “I have a new 
cutting technique.” Whack. Zing. 
Chonk. “First the lower part and then 
the upper part.” Chop. Chonk. 

Interviewer: “Do you think we'll 
have a better harvest than the past 
year? 

Castro: 





“No, but I think we'll have 
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| We’re looking for: 
a man of purpose. 


We're looking for a man such as Howard 
Teeter, Al Moniot, Jack Hanley. 

You may not know these men. But thousands 
of people do know them, respect them, depend 
upon them in Kalamazoo, Michigan, Philadel- 
phia and Oakland, California. 

As men of purpose, they are noted for un- 
selfish dedication to their work, for helping | 
others settle their affairs, and for the strength 
they impart in making the Equitable a leader in 
the life insurance business. 

They exemplify the 7,000 and more men and 
women of purpose who represent the Equitable 
in all 50 states. They are outstanding examples 
of the men and women Equitable seeks today to | 
grow with it as it grows with an expanding 
population. 

The Equitable’s purpose is the same as it has 
been for 107 yvears...to serve the public with 
the finest of life insurance coverages ...to pre- 
pare, compensate and direct its representatives 
toward proved roads of success. 

Above all, Equitable’s purpose is to maintain 
its position of recognized leadership in the se- 
curity it affords millions of families, in its vast 
investments in countless communities, and in 
the caliber and stature of its people. 

If your purpose in life is to lead and to be 
associated with leadership, write to Coy Eklund, 
Senior Agency Vice President at our Home Office. 

| Purpose and leadership go hand in hand. 
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a better average.” Puff. Chop. Chonk. 
“Las Villas has about 500,000 tons less 
of cane than last year,” chop, “and 
Oriente has 100,000 tons less.” Chonk. 
“The only province that is the same as 
last year is Pinar del Rio, so the harvest 
will be just a bit over 5,000,000 tons.” 

In this unorthodox manner, Cubans 
last week got the bad news. At 5,000,000 
tons, this year’s sugar-cane harvest, on 
which Cuba depends almost exclusively 
for income, will be a full 1,000,000 
tons under last year’s crop and 1,500,- 
000 tons less than Castro’s earlier fore- 
casts. Right now, Cuba can afford a small 
crop even less than usual. Some 60% of 
the harvest is pledged to the Soviet 
Union under a barter arrangement. The 
rest will have to compete in a glutted 
world market, where prices have tum- 
bled 12¢ to 2¢ per Ib. in the last 
30 months. To add to his sugar blues, 
Castro also faced a desperate shortage 
of skilled labor to help bring in the crop. 

For weeks, Cuban billboards, radio 
and television trumpeted the need for 
volunteers, promising lavish vacations 
to champion choppers. “My dear,” a 
husband chirruped to his wife on a 
Havana soap opera, “when I go to the 
cane field and really work for my coun- 
try, all my aches and pains disappear.” 
Every village, factory, business, union 
and government agency received a 
quota, and any Cuban who failed to 
heed the call risked losing his job. Out 
they came last week, 1,000,000 strong, 
nearly paralyzing by their absence every 
government agency and private busi- 
ness. In the swing with Castro were his 
little brother Raul, who heads up the 
armed forces, President Osvaldo Dor- 
ticos, Foreign Minister Raul Roa, and 
even Castro’s constant companion Celia 
Sanchez. But it was Castro who set the 
pace. “Look how I do it,” he instructed 
his interviewer. “I begin cutting from 
there to here, always protecting myself 
from the sun. My system is more rhyth 
mic and more systematic.” Chop. 
Thwack. Zing. Chonk, 


CANADA 
The Hangman Stays 


It seemed like a certain victory. Ca 
nadian Prime Minister Lester Pearson 
was in favor of abolishing the death 
penalty. So were the leaders of all the 
other major parties. Opposition Leader 
John Diefenbaker told Parliament: “It 
is a frightful thing when a man you 
believe to be innocent walks to the 





lows, and later the truth comes out.” 

When the time came for the vote 
the M.P.s were released from party 
discipline to cast their ballots in ac- 
cordance with their consciences. The 
result was a surprise setback for the 
party leaders: by 143 to 112, the M.P.s 
voted to retain the death penalty. Solic- 
itor General Larry Pennel wept openly 
It is now his task to review the cases of 
men under sentence of death, and to 
recommend who should live and who 
be executed. 
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as the biggest of their species now standing. 

Such records are as interesting to St Rec 
as they are to you, because of our deep 
cern for the forests of America. These forests 
are Our basic resource. They provic 
the wood from which we make printing pa- 
pers, kraft papers and boards, fine papers, 
packaging products, building materials, and 
products for consumers. 

To a large extent, then, the life 
is St. Regis’ life. That is why we— 
the other members of the forest products in 
dustry—are vitally concerned with maintain 
ing the beauty and usefulness of 
forests for the generations to come 
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“It's a wonderful place to get away 
from it all,” said Lady Bird Johnson. 
How she knew was a mystery. Accom- 
panied by a 24-raft flotilla of 60 news- 
men, her own twelve-man entourage, 
and Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, 
she floated (with paddle) down eleven 
miles of the shallow Rio Grande in Tex- 
as’ Big Bend National Park to drama- 
tize her beautify- and see-the-U.S.A. 
campaigns. Everything came off more 
or less swimmingly as the lady-bird 
watchers went over the side in search 
of closeups or simply fell off. like 
the stretch-pantsed newswoman who 
jammed her parasol at a ranger’s eye 
as she went under. But the press got 
their waterlogged copy out, which was 
the whole idea anyway. As the White 


ap 





MRS. JOHNSON & UDALL 
Row, row, row your boat. 


House's Bill Moyers cracked: “The New 
York Times has a picture on Page One 
—Mrs. Johnson looks like Tom Mix, 
and Secretary Udall looks like Tonto.” 


He has escaped death five times (fall- 
ing off a cliff, a severe case of typhoid, 
a plane crash, two assassination at- 
tempts), and the experiences have 
brought Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi 
a good deal closer to Allah, says a 
friend. In any case, the Shah does not 
like Gamal Abdel Nasser’s frequent at- 
tacks calling him an infidel. So to em- 
phasize his pride in being a good Mos- 
lem, the Iranian ruler ordered the 
printing of a new edition of the Koran 
at his own expense ($250,000 so far). 
Using a previously unreproduced 16th 
century version by Calligrapher Ahmed 
Neirizi, 40 experts spent a year re- 
checking every word; then the Shah an- 
nounced that the first 3,000 copies of 
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the ornately beautiful manuscript were 
ready and that a copy would be sent to 
just about every Moslem ruler, except 
Nasser. 

Britain’s bonny Prince Andrew, 6, 
last week took delivery on a little num- 
ber from Aston-Martin. It does 6 
m.p.h. flat out and can stop on a lolli- 
pop. The automaker's $11,000 gift is 
a scaled-down model of that piece of 
incredibilia James Bond drove in Gold- 
finger. Tooling around the playgrounds, 
Andrew can be in constant contact by 
two-way radio with headquarters at ei- 
ther Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace. There is also a radar warning 
system with a three-mile radius, a pro- 
tective bulletproof shield, and the punch 
of a button can send up a giant smoke 
screen or fire streams of water from the 
two rear reflectors. So cool it, nanny. 

ee 

In 1958, when the broken body of 
Benito Mussolini was finally returned 
to his widow, Donna Rachele, the brain 
was missing. Though most of it was 
given to her a year later by an Italian 
laboratory, a small piece, about a square 
centimeter in size, had been taken to 
Washington for medical study. Last 
week Donna Rachele told how those 
last remains were returned. A messen- 
ger from the U.S. State Department 
turned up one day recently with what 
he said was “something very impor- 
tant.” Then he gave her five tiny vials, 
each containing a bit of tissue, plus a 
bigger piece of whitish brain in a trans- 
parent envelope. The name on the en- 
velope was misspelled MUSSOLINNI 

“On a gamble,” he flew to Paris in 
1946 and asked Picasso if he could 
show some of the great man’s paintings 
in his gallery. Like much else that Sam 
Kootz did, the gamble turned out to be 
a success. Though he had exhibited vir- 
tually nothing since the start of the Nazi 
occupation of Paris, Picasso agreed; 
Kootz returned to New York with nine 
paintings. And his Kootz Gallery soon 
became the headquarters of the ab- 
stract-expressionist school, showing 
such painters as Willem de Kooning, 
Arshile Gorky. Jackson Pollock and 
Franz Kline. Now, “after 21 years of 
cultivating other people’s talent, I've 
decided it was time to cultivate my 
own.” he said last week. And with that, 
Kootz, 67, closed his historic gallery 
and started to work on a book about 
his experiences in the art world. 

The 70 music professors led by 
Princeton’s Arthur Mendel wrote a Iet- 
ter to the President. “We are com- 
pelled to voice our shocked disappoint- 
ment that among all 26 members of the 
National Council on the Humanities, the 
only musician is one whose distinctions 
are exclusively in the commercial world 
of light) entertainment.” What they 


meant was that Meredith Willson, 63, 
was a missed minim who didn’t belong 
on the council. The composer-lyricist 
of The Music Man replied that he had 
once played flute under Toscanini, and 
“the fact that I happen to make money 
at what I happen to do has no bearing 
on my qualifications.” 

In Monaco the bands must certainly 
be up on the Anniversary Waltz or 
whatever it is they play to commem- 
orate the passing of time. It is Monte 
Carlo’s centennial. As if that were not 
enough to keep Prince Rainier, 42, and 
his Grace, 36, busy, next week will 
make ten years since the movie queen 
turned princess. The imminent occasion 
prompted an official family portrait, 
which was taken none too soon, for all 
three children—Prince Albert, 8, Prin- 
cess Caroline, 9, and Princess Stephanie, 
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RAINIER, GRACE & KIDS 
Down the stream of life. 


14 months—were coming down with 
whooping cough. And there is still an- 
other milepost to mark—in July, when 
Rainier’s beard will be one year old. 

Who is the highest-paid performer in 
the whole wide world? “I am,” said 
Barbra Streisand. “I’m paid more. I get 
as much for me, one person, as all four 
of the Beatles.” She then announced 
that she is planning a concert tour this 
fall of 20 U.S. cities in five weeks and 
will get $50,000 per concert, or 
$1,000,000 for the whole effort. “That's 
as much as Elizabeth Taylor receives, but 
she has to spend three to five months on 
a picture to make it.” As for Frank 
Sinatra, he may have averaged as much 
per concert on his tour last year but, 
Streisand’s agents point out, he had to 
pay his band and she does not. So may- 
be she really is the highest-paid per- 
former in the whole wide world. 
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BREACHING THE WHITE WALL OF SOUTHERN JUSTICE 


N almost every area of life—in schooling, public accom- 

modations, and above all voting—the Southern Negro 
has lately made enormous strides toward gaining the equality 
guaranteed him by the Constitution and reaffirmed in the 
recent massive wave of civil rights legislation. Ironically, it 
is in the field of law and administration of justice that he is 
most frequently foiled. All too often white segregationists 
go on killing civil rights workers without fear of conviction, 
and white police terrorize Negroes and arrest the victims as 
suspects. To the Southern Negro, it still seems that the 
whole system of law winks at nearly every lawless scheme 
to cow him and keep him from his rights. 

The Supreme Court two weeks ago dealt with two notori- 
ous 1964 cases—the murder of three civil rights workers 
near Philadelphia, Miss., and the slaying of Negro Educator 
Lemuel Penn in Georgia—in both of which Southern courts 
had sidetracked attempts to bring the accused to justice. 
Basing itself on a 19th century anti-conspiracy law, the 
Supreme Court not only ordered these cases tried but hinted 
that new federal legislation is needed. The Government is 
ready to oblige. In his State of the Union message President 
Johnson called for increased authority for federal courts to 
try “those who murder, attack or intimidate either civil rights 
workers or others exercising their constitutional rights.” In 
the new civil rights bill, which the President will send to Con- 
gress this month, he is asking 1) stiffer penalties for threats 
of violence interfering with a series of broad civil rights; 2) 
more stringent criteria for the selection of Southern juries. 

Federal pressure and Southern conscience are certainly 
having their effect. The great white wall of segregated South- 
ern justice is finally being breached, as illustrated by some 
scattered but significant recent events: the nearly unprece- 
dented life sentence for a white youth who raped a Negro 
girl in Mississippi; eleven Negroes serving on a jury trying 
the Negro killers of a white policeman in Georgia. Yet the 
South has a long way to go before Negroes will have gained 
“equal justice under law.” 


Rule of the Sheriff 

From bottom to top, Southern justice is white. This fact 
shadows the Negro’s every activity from driving a car to en- 
gaging in sexual intercourse; from borrowing money to suing 
for personal injury; from seeking police protection to de- 
fending against criminal charges. To Southern Negroes, the 
courthouse is not a citadel of justice. Instead, says Harvard 
Psychiatrist Robert Coles, who recently completed a six- 
year study of Southern racial attitudes, the courthouse is 
“the symbol of where the policemen, the sheriffs, the judges, 
the juries, the voting registrar, the registrar of deeds and 
the whole structure of society is weighted against Negroes. 
They are afraid of this building.” Segregated justice, adds a 
Southern Regional Council report, “provokes desperation 
among Negroes and shakes their faith in democracy.” 

Segregated justice begins with white police and prosecu- 
tors, all of them beholden to the white world that appoints 
or elects them. The elected Southern sheriff is no profession- 
al policeman; he is a powerful politician and quite likely the 
most important man in his county. In Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, he is not only the top law-enforcement officer but also 
the official tax collector, a job that gives him a fee-income 
that sometimes raises his annual take to more than $30,000. 
Since the sheriff is personally responsible for crime-fighting 
expenses, he hires as few deputies as possible and commonly 
ignores the crimes his constituents commit in adjoining coun- 
ties. Thus, white nightriders who terrorize Negroes in the 
next county sneak home to peace and quiet. 

When it comes to Negroes, almost all Deep South states 
have on their books a catchall statute against disturbing the 
peace; Louisiana not only lists a number of acts that might 
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“foreseeably” disturb the white public but also makes a crime 
out of the “commission of any other act” that might “un- 
reasonably” alarm that public. Southern legislatures specialize 
in frankly discriminatory laws that may survive for months 
or years before federal courts strike them down. In 1964 
the Mississippi legislature prescribed up to three months in 
prison and a $250 fine for anyone giving birth to a second 
illegitimate child (considerately, the lawmakers stipulated 
that twins count only as one). More than 93% of the state's 
illegitimate births are to Negroes, and a state representative 
candidly described the measure’s purpose: “This is the only 
way to stop the black tide which threatens to engulf us.” 


J.P.s & Lawyers 

The Negro accused even of a misdemeanor usually goes 
before a justice of the peace who not only may be unsym- 
pathetic but who has every incentive for throwing the book 
at him—the j.p. is paid per conviction. Virtually no South- 
ern j.p. is a lawyer; one study of 90 North Carolina j.p.s 
showed that only six had gone to college. They hold court, 
as the study group discovered, in “country stores, private 
homes, motel offices, upstairs over tbe fire stations, and in 
one case, on the screened-in porch of an ice house.” Not 
only does the justice of the peace have the final decision on 
fine or jail sentence in nearly all the cases he decides, but 
he gets to set bond if the case is scheduled for a higher 
court. The whole bail system, in fact, is used as a handy 
club against Negroes. While many white-owned bonding 
companies mulct Negro defendants in ordinary criminal cases, 
few touch the Negro involved in a civil rights matter. Un- 
less he can put up unmortgaged property or raise cash from 
hard-pressed civil rights groups, he stays in jail. 

Though the Supreme Court’s Gideon ruling and recent 
elaborations by lower federal courts grant any indigent de- 
fendant the right to counsel paid for by the state, this means 
little in cases where Negroes are accused of crimes against 
whites, to say nothing of civil rights workers. The court- 
appointed white lawyer takes such cases with reluctance, 
generally urges the defendant to plead guilty and, if forced 
to a trial, rarely gives it adequate time or effort. Even if such 
defendants have money, few white lawyers would offer their 
services for fear of losing their regular clients. 

Why don’t Negro defendants hire Negro lawyers? One rea- 
son is that there are so few in the South. Of some 21,000 
lawyers in Mississippi, only five are Negroes. Even relative- 
ly enlightened North Carolina has only 125 Negro lawyers 
in a Negro population of 1,500,000. The Negro lawyer is 
barred from judgeships, professorships, political appoint- 
ments, big corporate firms and affluent clients. Even injured 
Negroes usually prefer white lawyers because they get more 
money from white juries. As a result, most important rights 
cases are directed by non-Southern lawyers, who for all 
their frequent zeal and skill, are often unfamiliar with the 
procedural obstacles thrown up by segregated justice. 

Unable to make bail or hire a good lawyer, the Negro 
awaits his state court trial in a segregated jail; even the 
drunk tanks are generally separate, and the turnkeys are 
uniformly white. When he finally does go to trial, the Negro 
enters the courthouse that to him has become the symbol 
of all his afflictions. There may be a Negro janitor about 
the premises, but everyone else is white, from judges and 
prosecutors down to clerks. Though many Southern judges 
dispense justice with admirable evenhandedness, the judge 
the Negro faces may well be ruled by his own prejudice or, 
since he holds elective office, by community pressures. One 
demeaning custom, banned by federal decision but continued 
in many Southern courtrooms, is to call Negro witnesses 
either by their first names or merely “boy.” 

The most notorious part of segregated justice is the all- 
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white jury system. Since 1875 it has been a federal crime, 
punishable by a fine of up to $5,000, for a jury commissioner 
to exclude Negroes systematically from venires in either fed- 
eral or state courts. Yet, not once in this century has a prose- 
cution been brought under that law. One reason: a jury com- 
missioner almost certainly would be tried before a white jury 
and acquitted. It is, therefore, with impunity that commis- 
sioners draw their venires from lists of registered voters (ex- 
cluding, until recently at least, most Negroes), from per- 
sonal-property-tax rolls or from membership rosters of local 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs and similar 
organizations. Almost all such lists naturally exclude large 
numbers of poor people, among whom Negroes most often 
find themselves. Sometimes prospective jurors are required 
to be of a certain “moral character” or “intelligence” or “up- 
rightness.” The highly subjective determination of such qual- 
ities is entirely up to the jury commissioners, and illiterate 
jurors are not unknown in the South, 


Jury Problems 

In theory, Negroes get a better deal from federal-court 
jurors, who are picked from a wider area and are Jess sub- 
ject to local pressures, Actually, many Southern federal 
courts use a “key man” system of drawing up venire lists, the 
key man being a “good citizen” (a middle-class white) who 
suggests other “good citizens” for jury duty. The nation’s 91 
federal district courts have been free to pick juries in differ- 
ent ways, thus compounding the subjectivity of state courts. 
Many federal jury lists simply duplicate state lists. 

By the thousands, Negroes exercising their rights nonethe- 
less seek to remove their cases from state to federal courts. 
Federal judges no longer send these cases back to state courts 
so readily as they used to; the 1964 Civil Rights Act permits 
remand orders to be appealed. Negroes still face a major 
hurdle; Southern federal district judges. Many are scrupu- 
lously fair, notably Alabama's Frank Johnson, an Eisenhower 
appointee, and Florida’s Bryan Simpson, a Truman appoint- 
ee. But others are deeply segregationist, a problem largely 
attributable to the Kennedy Administration, which surpris- 
ingly named such men as Mississippi's William H. Cox, who 
once described the Negroes involved in a case before him as 
nothing but a bunch of “chimpanzees” who “ought to be in 
the movies rather than being registered to vote.” 

The typical all-white jury breeds injustice in three ways: 
1) Negroes committing crimes against Negroes are likely to 
be let off too easily; 2) Negroes committing crimes against 
whites receive unduly harsh penalties; 3) whites committing 
crimes against Negroes either get off scot free or receive 
token sentences. Into the last category falls the breakneck 
acquittal last September in Hayneville, Ala., of Thomas Cole- 
man, accused of killing an Episcopal seminarian and wound- 
ing a Catholic priest, both civil rights workers. It was at least 
slightly embarrassing to the state that Coleman, one of the 
local white courthouse-hangers-on who are so often available 
for jury duty in the South, was on the venire list for his own 
trial. Another all-white Alabama jury did convict Hubert 
Strange last December for murdering a Negro motorist near 
Anniston; compared with the almost certain death that a 
Negro defendant would have drawn had the motorist been 
white, Strange got ten years, a sentence that makes him 
eligible for parole in three years. 

However clear the failures of Southern justice, it is far 
from clear what should be done about them without weaken- 
ing the nation’s legal structure. Certainly no one wants to 
destroy the jury system in order to correct its abuses. After 
the Hayneville acquittal, Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach said: “This is the price you have to pay for the jury 
system, and I don’t think it’s too high a price. The situation 
has changed a great deal already.” 

To change it further, the President's forthcoming civil 
rights bill sets up detailed instructions for the selection of 
federal juries, composition of jury commissions, such tech- 
nical matters as challenges by the defense. The jurors are to 
be drawn from voting rolls, but where there is evidence of 
racial discrimination, other methods are to be employed. 
Above all, the administration of the system is left to the 
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Court of Appeals judges acting as the judicial council for 
each circuit, and not to individual, possibly segregationist 
judges. The bill also bars discrimination in state jury lists and 
puts federal courts in a watchdog position to ensure fairness, 
but it does not tell the states what procedures to follow. 


Reforms & Solutions 

Several other suggestions for improving the Southern jury 
system have been advanced. One idea: appointing federal 
jury registrars, like the new, federal voting registrars. An- 
other: a population-sampling system designed to prevent 
subjective judgments in venire drawing; panels would be 
selected from among those in a community who are citizens, 
over 21, have no criminal convictions within a specified pe- 
riod, and can read, write and understand English. 

Juries aside, the new civil rights bill also strengthens sec- 
tion 241 of Title 18 in the U.S. Code that prohibits conspira- 
cy to deprive citizens of their federal rights. In the revised 
sections, conspiracy need no longer be proved—a single act 
will be sufficient. Nor will the act need to be carried out by 
an official—a private individual's act will be similarly pun- 
ishable. Penalties are on a sliding scale from one year to life. 
Still not specifically covered are acts of violence unrelated 
to civil rights issues, and some Negro leaders feel that ways 
must be found to cover these too. Some advocate virtually 
automatic transfer of all cases involving Negroes from state 
to federal courts, but Melvin Wulf of the American Civil 
Liberties Union says: “This would not really solve anything. 
It wasn’t what the federal courts were meant to do, sit on 
all local crimes. This would literally be making a federal 
case out of everything.” 

Two other areas in which civil rights leaders feel im- 
provement can be made: 

@ EmpLoyMeEnt. The Constitution already entitles Negroes to 
fair employment in state and federal courthouses and police 
forces: Congress could easily and properly pass new laws to 
enforce that right. Such measures would not guarantee the 
election or appointment of Negro judges. But they would give 
Negro lawyers a chance to be considered, and a fair appoint- 
ment system would surely place some Negroes among the 
large numbers of other functionaries—cops, clerks, bailiffs, 
stenographers—who now shore up segregated white justice. 

¢@ ENForcEMENT. Nothing is more frustrating to Southern 
Negroes than to see FBI agents standing around taking copi- 
ous notes while local white cops or hoodlums engage in 
large-scale civil rights violations. Actually, federal officers 
already are legally empowered to make on-the-spot arrests 
for any violation of federal laws; the only thing that stops 
them is Government policy. Criticism of this restraint has 
led to calls for a special police force to handle civil rights 
matters. The more reasonable alternative to such massive 
intervention would be stricter enforcement of existing laws. 

Ideally, the South’s own state courts should rediscover the 
U.S. Constitution and eliminate the need for overexpanding 
federal jurisdiction. Such hopes are not entirely groundless. 
With new courage, for example, the Mississippi Supreme 
Court last February voided the death sentence of a Negro 
convicted of raping a white woman, on the ground that his 
jury excluded Negroes. In Alabama, a federal court recently 
ordered Lowndes County to put Negroes on venire lists. 

Ultimate solutions await the day when the Southern Negro 
has the voting power to elect Negro judges, sheriffs and 
prosecutors, or at least whites who get the message. Growing 
Negro registration has already begun to alter the political 
balance in the South, forcing certain politicians to be more 
responsive to Negro demands and resulting in the election 
of some Negro officials. The problem of segregated justice 
can no longer be avoided. It breeds contempt for law among 
the very Southern whites whom it seeks to favor; it goads 
the Southern Negro to take the law into his own hands, as 
in the case of the gun-toting Deacons for Defense and 
Justice. And in the Negro who flees the South, it reaps a 
harvest of hatred that explodes in the violence of Harlem 
and Watts. But above all, it is the inescapable moral im- 
perative that demands “equal justice” for all citizens, in 
the South as elsewhere. 
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CRITICS 
Cold-Blooded Crossfire 


As most literate persons know by 
now, Truman Capote’s In Cold Blood is 
a searching and compassionate account 
of two disturbed young men who bru- 
tally murdered a Kansas family, were 
captured, tried and executed. Capote, 
who called the book a “nonfiction nov- 
el,” spent six years on it, from shortly 
after the murder in 1959 to shortly aft- 
er their hanging in 1965. He had count- 
less hours with the killers in prison, 
became their intimate friend, showed 
them the manuscript of the book. They 
talked to him so frankly and freely 
that some readers feel Capote exploited 
them for his own personal triumph. 

One angry fault-finder was London 
Critic Kenneth Tynan. In a_ review 
written for the London Observer, Ty- 
nan dealt with the book briefly and 
concentrated on attacking its author. 
“For the first time,” he said, “an influ- 
ential writer of the front rank has been 
placed in a position of privileged inti- 
macy with criminals about to die and— 
in my view—done less than he might 
have to save them.” 

Intense Identification? Tynan had 
been bothered by the book before it 
was published (it was serialized in The 
New Yorker). He had expressed his 
disapproval to Capote when the two 
men met at parties and when Capote 
appeared on Tynan’s TV program in 
London. He repeated his objections in 
his review. In Cold Blood, said Tynan, 
seemed callously indifferent to the fate 
of the criminals it scrutinized. Capote 
probably could have produced enough 
evidence to show that the two men were 
insane and might have saved them from 
hanging. But he did not bother to search 
out a psychiatrist to testify for the de- 
fense. In fact, Tynan suggested, Capote 
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TYNAN & CAPOTE AT TV STUDIO IN LONDON 
Even Uriah would blush. 


was probably just as happy to see them 
hang. Their death lent an artistic climax 
to his story; moreover, if they had lived, 
they might have refused to let the book 
be published. 

Tynan suggested that Capote was 
probably in need of a little psycho- 
analysis himself. He quoted from a lady 
psychiatrist: “Is it possible that Capote 
was gaining satisfaction out of acting as 
confessor to the criminals because of 
an intense identification with them? At 
some time or other, all of us feel like 
killing; but now Capote can avoid the 
real situation, since someone with whom 
he strongly identifies has done the kill- 
ing instead.” 

Serpentine Suavity. Capote, who de- 
spite his effeminate manner can be a 
tough scrapper, struck back immedi- 
ately. “I don’t believe in artists replying 
to criticism,” he wrote to the Observer, 
“and I have never done so myself, for 
I think it shows lack of pride and really 
serves small purpose. But this bullyboy 
chicanery concocted by Tynan is one 
over the odds.” Capote emphatically 
denied that he could have done any- 
thing more to save his “pitiful friends.” 
A competent psychiatrist had offered his 
testimony, and the Kansas court was 
not likely to be impressed with any 
more medical men. Nor did he have 
anything to gain from the deaths of 
the criminals; each had read parts of 
the book and signed releases for it. 

As for the lady psychiatrist, Capote 
warmed up to the accusation that both- 
ered him most. “The manner in which 
Tynan introduces this character,” he 
wrote, “is McCarthy technique at its 
serpentine suavest. He means to use her 
the same way a ventriloquist uses a 
dummy. Tynan is a bully; and true to 
tradition, he is also a coward. There are 
some very rotten things he wants to say 
about me, but he hasn't the guts to come 


right out and say them himself. Even a 
man with the morals of a baboon and 
the guts of a butterfly could not do any- 
thing sneakier or more cowardly than 
that: it would bring a blush to the 
cheeks of Uriah Heep.” 

To date, Tynan has got in the last 
licks: “Capote seems to have invented 
yet another art form: after the non- 
fiction novel, the semi-documentary 
tantrum.” 


MAGAZINES 
Humor in the Moral Middle 


One night, while listening to a radio 
announcer spieling a tasteless commer- 
cial, Gagman Roger Price exploded. “I 
can't stand it any longer,” he shouted 
at the obnoxious squawk. Then he be- 
gan to think about all the other things 
he couldn't stand any longer: solidly 
frozen butter pats, astrology, karate, 
clergymen who discourse learnedly on 
sex. But what was the point in ranting 
and raving when nobody else was listen- 
ing? “That's when I decided to com- 
plain out loud in public,” recalls Price. 
“The thing every man wants to do.” 

No Labels. Such were the origins of 
Grump, a year-old, 16-page bimonthly 
magazine that ridicules in print, photo 
and drawing what Price considers the 
“excesses of today’s consumer culture” 

everything from hamburgers named 
“Big Daddy” to “the proliferation of 
venality” to newspapers that “congratu- 
late you during a blackout for not start- 
ing a riot.” Grump even invents some 
excesses of its own: a game called 
“skull diving,” for example, in which a 
man wearing a football helmet topped 
by a large spring bounces on his head 
out of the window onto the street. The 
instant the skull strikes the pavement is 
known as the “Moment of Migraine.” 

The current issue contains a story 
about an archprotester named Sheppy 
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You're probably in the Chrysler class right now 
—and don’t even know it. 





Lots of people start out in the same 
predicament. 

They go shop the most popular 
smaller cars and think, ‘‘If these 
smaller cars in my class cost this much, 
imagine how much the big ones set 
you back!” 

The fact is, they’re in Chrysler terri- 
tory and don't realize it. 

The Chrysler above (in our new 
Bronze color) and four other Newport 
models are priced just a few dollars a 
month more than the cars they’ve been 
looking at, comparably equipped. 

That means with a 383 cubic inch 
V8, automatic transmission, power 
brakes, power steering, radio, heater, 





whitewalls and wheel covers. 

Naturally, Chrysler also gives you all 
the new standard safety features—seat 
belts, padded dash, back-up lights and 
so on—plus safety-action door handles, 
Safety-Rim wheels and the biggest 
brakes in Chrysler’s class. 

Now that you know how much more 
your money can buy, why not see your 
Chrysler dealer and move up... move 
now. 
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West who is called upon to sing “My 
Rotten Country, ‘Tis of Thee” at a 
rally, and offers instead the “ultimate 
protest,” a prolonged belch that “moves 
up chromatically with a jazz feeling 
and finishes off with a big tympani ef- 
fect.” The audience is overcome. “It’s 
as if Sheppy has said something person- 
al to everyone and they are with it and 
relating. He has communicated. It just 
goes to show, if you got it inside of you, 
it's bound to come out.” 

Time to Go Straight. Unlike most 
other shoestring satirical publications 
that flood the market these days, 
Grump carries no identifiable political 
label. “People get a pleasant surprise 
when they open Grump,” says Price, 
“because they think any new magazine 
is either leftist or dirty. We are in the 
moral middle.” 

Out in that middle ground, Price has 
built up a 46,000 circulation for his 
magazine, and although he steadfastly 
refuses to run any ads, at 50¢ a copy 
he is running close to the black. He 
pares expenses by paying minimal fees 
to contributors and employing a 15- 
year-old photographer. “If 1 ask him 
for a sharp picture,” says Price, “he 
gives me a sharp picture, without any 
of this prima-donna or artistic jazz.” 

A gag writer for Bob Hope for five 
years and a successful stand-up come- 
dian himself, Price claims he has 
“bummed around” for the last few 
years. At 44, he plans to “go straight” 
now and devote most of his time to 
Grump. “Today's humor is like frozen 
food,” he says. “Children grow up not 
only ignorant of what real, good food 
is but also of what real humor is.” Price 
hopes to enrich their diet. 


SPORTSWRITERS 


Personal Poverty Program 

Among his fellow newspapermen, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s Royal 
Brougham, 71, has an understandable 
reputation as an oddball. Who ever 
heard of a sportswriter teaching Sunday 
school? More incredible, who ever 
heard of a sportswriter who does not 
swear, smoke or drink? And who ever 
heard of a sportswriter who gives mon- 
ey away? 

Last week Royal Brougham did just 
that. With no fanfare, he announced 
that he would donate $250,000, the bulk 
of his personal fortune, to set up a 
charitable foundation that will help 
send needy kids to school and college. 
He is giving another $150,000 to his 
married daughter. If it seemed strange 
for a sportswriter to have that kind of 
bankroll, Brougham was the first to ad- 
mit that it came as a surprise to him too. 

Homespun Doggerel. When his friend 
and predecessor as editor of the Post- 
Intelligencer sports page, Portus Baxter, 
retired back in 1920, Brougham made 
a point of visiting him regularly. He 
boosted Baxter's spirits by persuading 
the paper to pay him a small amount 
as a consultant. Baxter never forgot the 
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BROUGHAM SIGNING AUTOGRAPHS 
A challenge to be poor. 


favor. When he died 42 years later, he 
left Brougham a $300,000 estate that 
no one knew existed. 

Brougham’s staff pretended to be out- 
raged. One reporter traipsed around 
with a sign taped to his back: “Millions 
for charity, but not a dime for sports- 
writers.” Brougham obviously thinks 
sportswriters need none. “It will be a 
challenge to be sort of poor again,” he 
said. “It will keep a guy humble.” 

Not that humility was ever a prob- 
lem for Brougham. In his 56 years 
with the P.-I., he has been more the 
kindly cheerleader than the captious 
critic. Easily the most popular sports- 
writer in the Northwest, he turns out 
homespun stories, and often winds up 
a column with what he calls a “pome,” 
such as his piece of doggerel about a 
football recruiter: “He checks the 
young man’s height and weight;/Can he 
kick and pass and run?/But here’s the 
question the coach asks first:/‘And how 
are your grades, my son?’ ” 

Lifetime Vacation. When he is not 
covering sports, Brougham enjoys doing 
good. A tireless civic booster, he led a 
successful campaign to desegregate Se- 
attle’s golf courses and bowling alleys. 
Asked to raise money for the Olympic 
Games fund, he talked the Harlem 
Globetrotters into playing Seattle Uni- 
versity, and persuaded Louis Armstrong 
to perform at half time. 

Brougham, whose wife died last year, 
has spent so much of his time spending 
money on others that he never got 
around to spending any of his inherit- 
ance on himself. “My life has been one 
long vacation because I have been paid 
for doing the thing I like best.” He is 
worried about the effect of money on 
today’s athletes. “Its not sport any 
more,” he complains, “when a baseball 
player gets $100,000 a year. The sports- 
man is the guy who goes out there for a 
brass medal and honor, not just for the 
money.” Same for the real sportswriter. 
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SPACE TRACKING 
Bringing Credit to Jodrell Bank 


The first word about the latest Rus- 
sian space feat came, as usual, not from 
a Moscow spokesman but from a grey- 
ing British scientist. Astronomer Sir 
Bernard Lovell, 52, who used the Uni- 
versity of Manchester's 250-ft. radio 
telescope at Jodrell Bank, England, to 
track the Soviet spaceship Luna 10 on 
its successful moon mission, jumped at 
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LOVELL & MOON PHOTOGRAPH 
Probes to an end. 


the chance of providing a maneuver- 
by-mancuver account that enabled the 
free world to learn of the first lunar or- 
bit before most Russians did. 

Noting that Luna’s signals sounded 
like “a skirl of bagpipes,” Lovell relayed 
them by loudspeaker to reporters gath- 
ered at the observatory and provided 
an interpretive narrative of the flight 
As the signal frequency decreased, he 
explained that Luna was accelerating 
under the pull of lunar gravity. A sud- 
den increase in frequency followed by 
fading of the signal led Lovell to be- 
lieve that a retrorocket had been fired, 
slowing Luna down. He interpreted the 
erratic signals that were received aft- 
erward to mean that the spacecraft had 
successfully achieved a 300- to 400- 
mile-high Junar orbit, but that it was 
tumbling and not transmitting any tele- 
vision signals. 

When the Russians finally broke their 
silence, they revealed that Luna 10 was 
in an orbit that took it around the moon 
once every two hours and 58 minutes. 
Though the Russians described several 
devices aboard the craft's 540-Ib. instru- 
ment capsule, and reported that they 
were sending back useful information, 
they made no mention of a television 
camera, thus lending support to Lovell’s 
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conclusion that no pictures were being 
transmitted. 

Aiding Pioneer. Lovell’s latest space 
scoop came only two months after Jod- 
rell Bank successfully intercepted tele- 
vision signals being transmitted from 
the moon’s surface by Luna 9, repro- 
duced them on a newspaper facsimile 
machine, and immediately released 
them—a full 24 hours in advance of the 
Russians (Time, Feb. 4). Before that, 
he was first to announce that Luna 2 
had hit the moon, and that earlier lunar 
soft-landing attempts by the Russians 
had ended in failure. He has also beaten 
the Russians to the punch in revealing 
some of the first details of their manned 
space flights. In addition, he has coop- 
erated with the U.S. space program by 
using the Jodrell Bank telescope to ob- 
tain telemetry from the Pioneer and 
Mariner space probes, even to send the 
signal that fired the second stage on the 
Pioneer 5 deep-space probe. 

It is partly by accident that Lovell 
cast in the role of a space-age 
monitor. In the early days of the space 
race, the Jodrell Bank observatory had 
the best steerable radio telescope avail- 
able outside Russia, in a location that 
permitted tracking Soviet satellites. As 
a result, Lovell established a reputa- 
tion as the Western world’s foremost 


Was 


interpreter of Soviet space exploits— 
a reputation that he has maintained 
by using the skillful public-relations 


techniques demonstrated at Jodrell 
Bank last week. 

Convincing Demonstration. Lovell is 
motivated to monitor by his own in- 
tense interest in space flight and by a 
crusading desire to popularize astrono- 
my. More than other scientists, 
he has good reason to value public in- 
terest in his work. In 1957, while an 
inquiry was under way into the rising 
costs of the giant construction at Jodrell 
Bank, the new radio telescope became 
the first in the Western world to suc- 
cessfully track and pick up signals from 
Sputnik !—a convincing demonstration 
that it was probably worth the more 
than $2,000,000 price after all. Later 
work in tracking U.S, satellites brought 
Jodrell Bank funds from NASA 

For all the publicity, though, less than 
Jodrell Bank’s time is devoted 
to its headline-making monitoring. “We 
are not basically interested in tracking 
satellites and space probes,” says Lov- 
ell. “It just so happens that this particu- 
lar form of Russian and American space 
work fits into our normal research prob- 
lems.” The rest of Jodrell Bank’s work 
is done on pure astronomical research 
—measuring the angular diameter of 
quasars and other radio sources, de- 
termining the hydrogen content of gal- 
axies, pinpointing the location of radio 
sources by lunar occultation, mapping 
the Milky Way. Lovell’s particular spe- 
ciality is studying small flare stars that 
periodically increase in luminosity. 


most 
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Castigating Russians. Inevitably, Lov- 
ell has become best known to the pub- 
lic for his tracking exploits, and he is 
usually called upon to comment on all 
significant missions and probes. He ob- 
viously enjoys his role of space expert 
and he has been outspokenly frank— 
handing out unreserved praise for both 
Russian and U.S. space achievements 
while bluntly criticizing what he con- 
siders misguided efforts. In 1962 he vio- 
lently opposed the U.S. hydrogen-bomb 
explosion in space over the Pacific, and 
has spoken out against a communica- 
tions experiment that placed a band of 
metallic needles in orbit. In both cases 
he was convinced that the shots endan- 
gered other scientific projects and ob- 
servations. When a Soviet space probe 
actually hit Venus last month, he cas- 
tigated the Russians with equal vigor. 
“This is a regrettable event which has 
annoyed me considerably,” he said. 
“This landing may have seriously affect- 
ed a future biological survey of the 
planet's surface.” 

Whenever possible, Lovell travels out- 
side Britain to keep up to date on sci- 
entific progress in other nations and to 
promote cooperation among the world’s 
scientists. After conferring with space 
experts during a 1963 visit to the Soviet 
Union, he brought back word that the 
Russians might well have abandoned 
the race for the moon. It was one of 
the few times that Lovell’s considered 
judgment has been dead wrong. 


METEOROLOGY 


A New Twist in Tornadoes 

Roaring in 
Gulf of 
cut across 





unexpectedly from the 
Mexico, a swirl of tornadoes 
central Florida last week, 


killing ten persons, injuring 300 and 
causing $30 million worth of damage, 
Weather Bureau meteorologists were as 
surprised as the victims. They had pre- 
dicted storms confidently enough, but 





PHYSICIST CHANG & FUNNEL 
Smoke in the eye. 
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Annual Pikes Peak Hill Climb 
4th of july, “Race to the Clouds" 
Pikes Peak, Colorado 





i, ale 


One Miillion Miles 


to the Starting Line at 


Pikes 


In the Annual Pikes Peak Hill Climb, profes- 
sional drivers race high powered versions of family 
cars over the switch-back gravel road, through 154 
turns, at speeds often exceeding 100 miles per hour, 
to the 14,000 foot finish line. 

These drivers know that Gates production tires 
have been tested more than 1,000,000 miles before 
they are available for racing (or your car). Race 
drivers demand this proven margin of safety...and 
so should you. 

That’s one reason why more Gates 
tires were selected last year by the pro- 
fessionals than any other brand, in the 
nation’s most gruelling test of tire strength 
and stability. 





Peak 


It’s also one of the reasons why Gates Air-Float 
Supreme tires are backed by an offer that is unique 
among tire manufacturers. You are invited to try a 
complete set for 14 days. Judge for yourself the 
steering, cornering, over-all performance of Gates 
premium four-ply, nylon cord tires under any driv- 
ing conditions. If you don’t agree Gates Air-Float 
Supremes perform better than any tires you have 
ever owned, return them to your dealer and get 
your money back. Every penny. Simply state your 
reasons for dissatisfaction on the back of 
the sales slip and sign your name. 

You'll be surprised at the low cost of 
Gates Supremes. Get the facts from your 
nearest Gates dealer now! 


Dealer Inquiries to: B. C. Emerson, Tire Sales Manager 


Gates, a leading producer of tires, and the world’s largest 
manufacturer of V-belts, serves more than 140,000 dealers 
in 90 countries. 





999 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 80217 


TPRA-T3! 
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their maps showed no sign of the omi- 
nous low pressure areas that usually ac- 
company tornadoes. An official warn- 
ing was not issued until half an hour 
after the first twister hit the Tampa— 
St. Petersburg area, a delay that was a 
devastating reminder of how little is 
known about the monstrous forces that 
produce the whirling storms. 

Indoor Whirlwind. While Florida was 
still cleaning up its storm damage, an- 
other tornado started spinning in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But this one was man- 
made, and it whirled with promise. 
Generated in a laboratory at Catholic 
University by Chinese-born Dr. Chieh- 
Chein Chang, head of the university's 
space sciences department, the indoor 
twister probably came closer to simu- 
lating a real tornado than any other ar- 
tificial storm ever produced. By careful- 
ly analyzing its characteristics, Chang 
hopes to learn how to build structures 
that will better withstand the deadly 
twisters and perhaps point the way to- 
ward more accurate prediction and 
even prevention of tornadoes 

To reap his whirlwind, Chang started 
a smoke generator installed beneath a 
screened cylindrical cage 9 ft. high and 
6 ft. in diameter. After the smoke was 
drawn toward the top of the cage by 
a powerful exhaust fan, the cage itself 
began to revolve. As the screen ap- 
proached six revolutions per minute, it 
imparted a rotary motion to the air be- 
ing drawn through it by the fan. The 
rising smoke gradually turned into a 
column that rotated at 1,200 r.p.m., 
whistling around in the cage at speeds 
up to 40 m.p.h. Pieces of confetti on 
the floor of the cage—and then a card- 
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Borden’s Camembert. 


Beneath the creamy-white crust b 
. A 2 oard model of a house—were sucked 
of this soft, ripened cheese is a pale up into the whirling column 
yellow, tangy-light interior—second to Top & Bottom. Using tiny tempera- 
none! We challenge even the French, ture, velocity and pressure recorders, 
° . : Chang has already gathered some basic 
who invented it, to come up with a better . data on his miniature storm and dis- 
Camembert. En garde, messieurs! Choose covered that it conforms to tornado 
your own crackers, and we’ll meet dynamics in two ways: the motion of 
you at sundown. You bring the aperitifs; the column is faster at the top than the 


% a . bottom, and pressure at the bottom of 
we'll bring some apple slices the funnel, surrounding the low-pressure 


and the Borden’s Camembert. “eye,” is considerably greater than at 
the top. It is this extremely low pres- 
‘rr sure in the eye and the high-velocity 


winds in the funnel that make the 
tornado so deadly. To better deter- 
mine the forces at work, Chang intends 
to build a larger cage that will pro- 
duce winds of more than 100 m.p.h. 
—a velocity that he believes is high 
enough to simulate natural tornadoes 
more realistically. 

An expert in fluid dynamics and aero- 
dynamics, Chang has worked on nuclear 
reactors for space propulsion, plasma 
studies for controlled nuclear fusion re- 
actions, and new structural techniques 
for aircraft. But ever since he saw an 
aircraft factory in Nanking destroyed 
by a sudden twister 35 years ago, he 
has been determined to unlock the se- 
crets and tame the fury of tornadoes. 
His artificial storm has now given him 
his first hope of success. 
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Ford’s Cortina: our 
otal performance 


1300 mile Canadian Winter Rally and, tough- word for it, it's quite an engine. You car 


It won't cost you much. It gives you up to : 
dard four- 









30 miles to the gallon. It has ubed for life est of them all, the East African Safari.) shift for yourself with the sta 
fittings. Disc brakes. It's built to last And All Cortinas have a four cylinder en- chromesh transmission, or 
crankshaft onal three-speed automatic 





it's fun to drive. That's what our lowest gine, with a five bearing 
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CHURCHES 
Victory in the Vineyards 


Wearing rosaries and carrying a se- 
quined banner that pictured the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, along with crudely let- 
tered union slogans, 100 Mexican- 
American grape pickers last week fin- 
ished a month-long, 300-mile march of 
penance and protest through Califor- 
nia’s Central Valley from Delano to 
Sacramento. Marching with them were 
Roman Catholic priests and nuns and 
Protestant ministers, and the mood of 
the demonstrators was triumphant, For 
shortly before the protesters reached 
the state capital, they had won recog- 
nition of their embryonic union, the 
National Farm Workers Association, 
from Schenley Industries Inc., which 
owns about 2,400 acres of vineyards in 
the Delano area. 

More than anything else, this first 
breakthrough in the bitter fight between 
growers and workers, who have been on 
strike for recognition since last Septem- 
ber, had been achieved by the massive 
support given to the strikers by Califor- 
nia’s churches. “It is the single most im- 
portant thing that has helped us,” says 
César Chavez, organizer of the union. 

A Moral Issue. When the strike began, 
Chavez could count on the sympathy of 
only a few churchmen, mostly the radi- 
cal young Protestants of the California 
Migrant Ministry. Gradually, more in- 
fluential Christian leaders came to see 
in the strike a moral issue: the need to 
end the grapes-of-wrath poverty of the 
farm workers. 

The workers’ demand for recognition 
of their right to organize was explicitly 
endorsed in a statement signed by Cali- 
fornia’s eight Roman Catholic bishops, 
including James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre of Los Angeles and Archbishop 





Joseph McGucken of San Francisco. 
Citing papal encyclicals and documents 
of the Second Vatican Council, the bish- 
ops warned that “unless farm workers 
are given a chance to organize, they are 
going to become the wards of the state.” 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike of San 
Francisco urged his congregants to join 
the march in sympathy. The National 
Council of Churches formally endorsed 
the strike in a statement written by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, the first vice pres- 
ident of the council and president of the 
University of Oregon. McGucken sent 
three official representatives to join the 
march, while Pike’s diocesan Intergroup 
Relations Committee sponsored a col- 
lection of food, clothing and money for 
the strikers. In a number of U.S. cities, 
clergymen urged their laymen to boy- 
cott Schenley products. 

The Servant Church. Hierarchical en- 
thusiasm for the strike has been a cross 
for the ministers and priests of Delano, 
who have tried to stay neutral between 
the growers and vineyard workers—and 
have been under considerable pressure 
to stay neutral on the growers’ side. Aft- 
er Archbishop McGucken endorsed the 
march, one vineyard spokesman warned 
that “the church leaders had better start 
looking for other financial means to car- 
ry out their radical theories.” But now 
that Schenley has agreed to accept the 
union, most of the vineyards are expect- 
ed to follow suit. Delano’s largest grow- 
er, Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., has already 
agreed to let its workers vote on wheth- 
er they wanted a union or not. (Two 
other unions besides Chavez's Farm 
Workers Association are trying to or- 
ganize the vineyards.) 

Why had the churches endorsed this 
particular strike with the same kind of 
zeal they gave to Selma? One reason, 
possibly, was guilt; until recently, the 
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GRAPE PICKERS & CLERGYMEN MARCHING ON SACRAMENTO 


With the same zeal as Selma. 
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Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 





ARKANSAS 

Rebsamen Motor Co., Little Rock. 

COLORADO 

Empire Sports Car Center Ltd., Boulder; Phil Long 
inc., Colorado Springs; Johnny Haas Motors Inc., 
Lakewood. 

ILLINOIS 

George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heights; Kane Ford 
Sales Inc., Aurora; University Ford Sales Inc., 
Champaign; Litsinger Lincoln-Mercury, Chicago; 
Jim Kelly Ford Inc., Elgin; Schumacher Ford Inc., 
Evanston; Walker Motor Company, Jacksonville: 
Peoria Motors Inc., Peoria; Willett Ford Inc., Rock- 
ford; Packey Webb Ford Inc., Wheaton, 

INDIANA 

Tom O'Daniel Inc., Bloomington; Herschbach Motor 
Corp., Hammond ; Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis; 
The Romy Hammes Corporation, South Bend. 
1OWA 

Larry Peterson Motor Co., Ames; Niehaus Motor 
Company, Burlington; Higgins Ford Sales Inc., 
Des Moines. 

KANSAS 

Sherrill Minter Ford Inc., Kansas City; Noller 
Motors Inc., Topeka ; Dick Price Motors Inc., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 

Farmer Motor Company, Lexington; Burns Ford 
Inc., Louisville; Bruce Walters Ford Sales Inc., 
Pikeville. 

MICHIGAN 

Schmidt's Farm Supply, Alpena; Henderson Ford 
Sales Inc., Ann Arbor; Taylor's Service, Battle 
Creek; Ashley Ford Sales Inc., Benton Harbor; 
Burban Motor Company, Detroit; Duthler Lincoin- 
Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids; Russ Dawson H. P. 
Company, Highland Park; Don Seelye Ford Inc., 
Kalamazoo ; Al Edwards Sports Car Center, Lansing; 
Tom Roney Inc., Mt. Clemens; Fred Knack Ford 
Inc., Muskegon; Stadnik English Motors, Plymouth: 
Lloyd Motors, Pontiac; Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Port 
Huron; Hutchinson Lincoln-Mercury, Royal Oak: 
Pochelon Inc., Saginaw; Bergen Motors Corpora- 
tion, Walled Lake 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth Sales & Service, Duluth ; Northside Mercury- 
Comet Sales, Minneapolis; Peterson Motors Inc., 
Minneapolis; Young Incorporated, St. Paul. 
MISSOURI 

Jerry Hays Ford Co., independence; H. E. Miller 
Motors Inc., N. Kansas City; Bender-Best Lincoln- 
Mercury, St. Louis; Fellini-Mayfield Ford Inc., 
Springfield. 

NEBRASKA 

Gerelick Motors Inc., Omaha. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

a & Crary Inc., Fargo; Absey Motors Inc., 
Grand Forks. 

OHIO 

Ray Riggs Inc., Athens; Win Elliott Inc., Chillicothe; 
Stillpass Bros. Inc., Cincinnati; Broadvue Motors 
Inc., Cleveland; Heights Imported Cars, Cleveland 
Heights ; Walker Motor Sales Inc., Dayton; J. Baglier 
Ford Sales Inc., Girard; Marion Lincoln-Mercury, 
Marion; Middletown Lincoln-Mercury, Middletown: 
Vin Devers Inc., Sylvania. 

OKLAHOMA 

Bus Horton Inc., Oklahoma City. 

TEXAS 

Lewis Boggus Motors Inc., Corpus Christi; Ed Maher 
Inc., Dallas; Jacobe-Pearson Ford Inc., Houston; 
Gateway Lincoln-Mercury Inc., Orange; Broughton 
Motors Inc., San Antonio. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., Milwaukee; Garbo Motor 
Sales, Racine. 


<> 


If you don’t find the name of a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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WHAT KINDS 

OF LOANS | 
CAN A SAVINGS © 
AND LOAN | 
ASSOCIATION 
MAKE? 


When you think of home loans, you 
probably think of Savings and Loan 
Associations. That would be natural | 
because they are specialists in mort- 
gages on homes. They originated the 
modern amortizing home loan—pay- 
able monthly, like rent. Many make | 
FHA and VA home loans too. 

But did you know that Savings and 
Loan Associations make many other 
types of loans? In recent years lend- 
ing powers have been broadened so 
now many make loans for: 

. Home improvements 

. Apartment buildings 

. Commercial buildings 

. Churches, and private schools 

. Clinics, hospitals, nursing homes 
. Land developments 

. Urban renewal projects 

. College educations. 

Also, many make passbook” loans. 
If you have an account, you may bor- 
row instead of withdrawing your sav- 
ings. You have the money you need 
while your savings are still earning. 
And, the net interest cost is usually 
less than if you borrowed elsewhere. 

As the nation’s largest source of 
home loans, Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations have always contributed to 
the growth of the communities they 
serve. Now, through even wider serv- 
ices, their contributions to the com- 
munity will be greater than ever. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 
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churches had largely ignored both the 
spiritual and material welfare of Cali- 
fornia’s farm workers. Another reason, 
certainly, was the growing theological 
conviction of today’s servant church 
that Christianity must take the lead in 
supporting secular causes that promote 
justice and equality. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Reform in the Seminaries 

Few students are more pious, humble 
and industrious than the young men who 
study for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. And perhaps no archbishop in the 
U.S. is more sympathetic to the plight 
of the meek than Boston’s mercurial 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. Now  stu- 
dents from St. John’s Seminary,” bare- 
ly a stone’s throw from Cushing's resi- 
dence, are rebelliously demanding re- 
form. Cushing, suddenly  stiff-necked, 
has expelled eight of them. The battle 
between liberal prelate and freedom- 
seeking students symbolizes one of the 
unresolved problems of the new spirit 
of freedom in the Catholic Church: ref- 
ormation of a seminary system basical- 
ly unchanged in centuries. 

Focus of the student protest in Bos- 
ton was a stiff new regime imposed on 
St. John’s by Monsignor Lawrence Riley, 
whom Cushing named as rector last 
summer. A conservative in church mat- 
ters, Riley rejected a list of outside lec- 
turers the students wanted to hear, and 
reinstated the all-Latin Mass. Both Ri- 
ley and Cushing ignored letters, signed 
by 20 senior seminarians, asking for a 
discussion of the changes. 

"Freedom Now." One day last month, 
while the cardinal was addressing a 
group of Boston pastors in St. John’s 
auditorium on the meaning of Vatican II, 
125 seminarians organized a silent pro- 
test march outside, One carried a sign 
that read “Freedom in the Seminary 
Now.” Earlier, seminarians also circu- 
lated a statement criticizing Cushing 
as an “intransigent cardinal-archbish- 
op” living in “an aura of Byzantine 
splendor.” Cushing angrily responded 
by warning the students that they could 
not dictate any changes in the rules, 
and from among the picketers chose 
the eight men he expelled—six of them 
only a year away from ordination alter 
seven vears of study. 

Lay Catholics last week twice picket- 
ed the cardinal’s residence and the near- 
by seminary, and organized a four-day 
Easter prayer vigil on behalf of the 
seminarians’ demands. “The cardinal has 
a bull by the tail now,” said the mother 
of one seminarian, “and he doesn’t know 
what to do.” 

The crisis at St. John’s came at a time 
when many other U.S. bishops have 
taken steps to head off such incidents in 
their dioceses. In dozens of American 
seminaries, rectors have agreeably rec- 
ognized student councils, emphasized 


® No academic kin to troubled St. John’s Uni- 
versity in New York City. 





ARRUPE & FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Bull by the tail. 


new courses in pastoral psychology and 
sociology instead of medieval philoso- 
phy, dropped lectures in Latin for small- 
group, give-and-take seminars, ended 
compulsory curfews. Many seminaries 
now have regular courses in modern 
Protestant theology. 

Touring the Bars. Once strictly segre- 
gated from the world, seminarians have 
been given more opportunity to study 
the secular culture they will be living in 
after their ordination. At Chicago's St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, once among 
the nation’s most strait-laced, students 
can now have their own radios, are en- 
couraged to attend plays, concerts and 
lectures in town. With their rector’s per- 
mission, two seminarians from St. Pat- 
rick’s of San Francisco periodically tour 
the city’s homosexual bars with vice- 
squad cops for a sociological survey. 

In effect, seminaries are becoming 
more and more like Catholic colleges, 
which, in turn, are becoming more and 
more like secular universities—institu- 
tions in which an adherence to church 
doctrine is no barrier to free intellec- 
tual inquiry. Last week this new ideal 
of the church was summed up by the 
Very Rev. Pedro Arrupe, Father Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, who spoke 
at a convocation honoring the 125th 
anniversary of the Jesuits’ Fordham 
University, during a 17-day visit to the 
U.S. “The university must be free to 
analyze not only ungrounded attacks 
upon the faith, but formulations, de- 
fenses and practical orientations which 
only bring the faith into derision,” said 
Arrupe, whose own worldwide seminary 
system has shared in the aggiornamento, 
“Where such freedom fails to flower, 
invaluable sectors of human experience 
are inevitably cut away, and the dia- 
logue the Church must continually carry 
on with the changing world of human 
culture is seriously crippled.” 


* Holding a ceramic of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuits, which Arrupe gave to 
Spellman as a present, 
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Hearts glow along the Riviera 


And Air France hospitality will 
warm you on the way. The Riviera 
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ASHKENAZY & WIFE 
Big enough for any grand. 


PIANISTS 


Bird Boy 

The odd creature walking onstage at 
Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall looks like 
one-third each of Woody Allen, Charlie 
Chaplin and a sparrow. He bobs to the 
audience, weaves around the piano, 
pecks the air with his beak, hovers 
over the piano bench, then alights. “I 
don’t know whether to laugh or cry,” 
mutters an onlooker to her companion. 
A moment later she knows: when Vla- 
dimir Ashkenazy plays, nobody laughs 
and everybody cries. They cry real tears 
sometimes, but mostly they ery 
“Bravo!” and “Encore!” 

Regardless of what people have 
heard about this 28-year-old bird boy, 
no first-time listener is ever fully pre- 
pared for the major poet who lives in 
a minor-sized body (5 ft. 6 in, 132 
Ibs.). When he played Prokofiev's wild- 
ly percussive and majestically colorful 
Second Piano Concerto \ast week, even 
the critics were astounded to hear every 
note of the labyrinthine cadenza; most 
pianists usually cut it down to their 
size. After wading through the cadenza, 
it seemed hardly difficult at all for 
Ashkenazy to master the rest of the 
piece—lightening it with brilliant glis- 
sandos and surging sonorous chords, 
concluding with a sudden, speedy dash 
that seemed to carry him from his 
piano stool to the wings, away from 
the house he had brought down about 
his ears. 

Nice Applause. Gorky-born Ashke- 
nazy is a kind of Volga Huckleberry 
Finn who has made good. He won the 
Queen Elisabeth competition at Brus- 
sels when he was barely 19, the Tchai- 
kovsky Prize in Moscow at 25, and since 
then has stormed every important audi- 
torium in the world. 

Today he lives in London. “It is not 
a question of systems,” he explains. “It 
is a question of family. I am still a 
Soviet citizen and I love my country, 
but my wife [an Icelandic pianist whom 
he had met in Moscow] prefers to live 
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in England.” Nevertheless, Ashkenazy 
has not been back to Russia since 1963. 
His parents have not seen their oldest 
grandchild, Vladimir Jr., 44, in three 
years; they have never seen their in- 
fant granddaughter Nadya. Still, alone 
of all the Soviet artists who prefer the 
Western side of the Iron Curtain, 
Ashkenazy refuses to defect, clings 
carefully to his Russian citizenship. He 
hardly notices that each year he edges 
a little farther away. In the old days, 
he forgot to put articles in his English 
(“I had best steak of my life in Cleve- 
land airport”); now he speaks it fluent- 
ly. He has recently gone out of his 
way to make a second career as a 
duo pianist, sharing the billing with 
St. Louisian Malcolm Frager. And 
though still wryly withdrawn, he has 
lately come to admit that he likes Amer- 
icans in general: “The applause is so 
nice; American audiences are so very, 
very warm.” 

Singing Tone. They are never likely 
to cool off. They may wonder when 
he sits down at the piano, but they stay 
to pay homage to a singing tone, a 
clarity of expression and a restrained 
romanticism that weaves Chopin's Bal- 
lades into filigrees of fire, plumbs the 
mysteries of Beethoven, clarifies the 
passions of Prokofiev. Even the great 
Emil Gilels, a Muscovite who prefers to 
play by the Russian rules, agrees with 
the fans: “Ashkenazy is small, but the 
grand piano is not too big for him. 
He does what he wants with it. Others 
who are big come to the piano, but it 
is too big for them.” 


THE DANCE 


Gamesmanship 

It has been 30 years since Ted Shawn 
surprised the dance world by creating 
a ballet for an all-male cast. That was 
Olympiad, and it made quite a splash 
in its day. Nobody has achieved any- 
thing like it since. That is why, last 
week, it was something of a surprise to 


see another try at the idea. It was a 
happy surprise too. Robert Joffrey’s 
dance troupe took over Manhattan's 
City Center for a wildly spirited calis- 
thenics session. The name of the game 
was Olympics. It was an effortless job; 
no sweat. 

The Joffrey company’s chief chore- 
ographer, Gerald Arpino, re-created the 
style of the Olympic Games, with wres- 
tling, jumping, rowing and running. 
There were only eleven men on the 
stage, but Arpino deployed them like 
a football team, sending them fading 
back and falling forward to keep the 
audience’s eye too busy to count heads. 
The men writhed like tigers, spun like 
dervishes, vaulted as high as the muscu- 
lar decathlon athletes they were sym- 
bolizing. It worked; the applause for 
curtain calls lasted nearly as long as 
the ballet itself. 

It was only the second New York 
appearance for the Joffrey dancers. The 
son of an Afghan restaurateur, Ab- 
dullah Jaffa Anver Bey Khan began 
dancing in Seattle to get in shape for 
bouts with asthma. He changed his 
name to Robert Joffrey and turned pro 
at 18, worked for Roland Petit, and 
later, with his own troupe of boys and 
girls, barnstormed the _ hinterlands, 
Europe and Asia. 

Though the company has won plenty 
of professional recognition, it has no 
permanent home—except for Joffrey’s 
American Ballet Center—and no steady 
income. Joffrey hopes to get a renewal 
of a 1965 grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. If it fails to come through, the 
results could be disastrous, but Joffrey, 
35, stubbornly refuses to worry. For 
him, events somehow have a perverse 
way of turning out well. Once, at the 
opening of the U.S. embassy in India, 
the curtain for the ballet stage refused 
to rise more than twelve inches. All the 
audience saw was slippered feet. But 
they cheered the Joffrey dancers on; 
they thought that was the way it was 
done in the mysterious West. 








JOFFREY TROUPE IN “OLYMPICS” 
No sweat. 
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Eaton Yale & Towne: 


New ideas to meet the 


demands of road and load 
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Yesterday, 

it was all a GI could do 
to throw a 2-pound 
hand grenade 90 feet. 


Today, 

he can fire his own 
40-pound guided missile 
over a mile. How? 


The Army's new TOW 
missile is remarkably 
compact. It can be carried by 
just three infantrymen—and 
fired by just one. Here’s how 
the great engineers of 
Borg-Warner's Weston 
Hydraulics subsidiary helped 
the Hughes Aircraft 
Company get the project 

off the ground, 


OMPARED TO HIS COUNTERPART 
+ of twenty years ago, today’s GI is 
a bona fide superman. And much of 
this new-found power must be attrib- 
uted to super weapons being developed 
by companies like Hughes Aircraft. 
Take the Army's new TOW anti-tank 
guided missile, now in advanced devel- 
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opment. (TOW stands for Tube- 
launched, Optically-tracked, Wire- 
command —the missile actually trails a 
wire out behind it.) Travelling faster 
than the speed of sound, this missile 
can destroy a tank more than a mile 
away. Yet the launcher weighs only 
160 pounds, can be carried by just 
three men, and the missile can be fired 
and guided by just one man. 

A remarkable weapon like this is no 
cinch to develop. The guidance system, 
for instance, is built right into the 
launcher. To make it work, the infan- 
tryman holding the launcher must 
keep absolute dead aim on the target 
throughout the flight of the missile. If 
you've ever tried to hold a rifle steady 
for even a few seconds, you know what 
a problem this can be. 

For over a year, this problem proved 
to be a major stumbling block. 

Then the engineers of Hughes and 
Borg-Warner’s Weston Hydraulics sub- 
sidiary got together. Within six weeks 
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they had a working model. And their 
solution looks simple enough to be 
nothing more than a wad of children’s 
Silly Putty. 

Actually, it’s a thicker-than-molas- 
ses silicone fluid encased in special 
damper tubes. This remarkable mate- 
rial is about as thick as anything can 
be and still be a fluid—or, just thick 
enough to dampen out the shake char- 
acteristic in any infantryman’s hands. 
That’s all there is to it. 

Fortunately, the engineers at Weston 
Hydraulics don’t hoard all their prob- 
lem-solving skill for the Army. They 
make a host of special valves and con- 
trols for the Navy’s nuclear submarines. 
And thousands of Air Force jets use 
Weston Hydraulics controls in their 
power steering systems. 

All of which should go to prove that 
asoldier’s rifle isn’t his only best friend, 
He always has 600 or so more good 
friends at Weston Hydraulics, 
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The great engineers 
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CARS 
Fast, Sporty & Expensive 


A big, sprawling international auto 
show is where you go to savor the future 
and sample-test what you can’t remote- 
ly afford. Manhattan’s Tenth Interna- 
tional, which opened last week, is no 
exception, With Detroit in the middle 
of its 1966 Model Year, the U.S, in- 
dustry had whipped up futuristic show 
models as crowd catchers, but as in 
previous years, the honors go to foreign 
imports, which tend to be fast, sporty 
and expensive. 

Among U.S. show cars, the Corvette 
Mako Shark II, so new that it has yet 
to be tested, has such features as re- 
tractable windshield wipers, hinged roof 
and a louvered rear window that opens 
to let in air, closes to keep weather out. 
American Motors’ AMX Dream Car 
uses a cantilevered roof to do away 
with corner posts, boasts 240° visibility, 
and makes a stab at bringing back the 
old rumble seat with a back bench that 
uses the swing-up rear window as a 
windscreen. With busy businessmen in 
mind, Chrysler turned its 1966 Imperial 
Crown coupe into an experimental 
Mobile Executive car by installing a 
front passenger seat that swivels around 
for conferences, a folding table and 
typewriter for paperwork, a dictating 
machine, TV and two telephones. 

Astro Couch. The foreign cars have 
obviously gotten the message of Ford's 
Mustang: a sports car is now a family 
car. Germany’s Bavarian Motor Works 
showed a hot little $2,500 sedan, de- 
signed especially for the U.S. market. 
Britain’s Jaguar introduced its XK-E 


And rented a live lion (the state symbol of 
Bavaria) to draw attention to its exhibit. 
B.M.W. got more attention than it bargained 
for when, in full view of TV cameras, the 
lion bit a pretty 23-year-old model on the leg 
—so severely that she had to undergo plastic 


surgery 





ASTON-MARTIN SHOOTING BRAKE 





2+2, nine inches longer than the two- 
passenger model, which it otherwise re- 
sembles. It has a minimal back seat 
that can accommodate two people in a 
pinch, costs $6,070. Aston-Martin went 
even further with a four-passenger DB 6 
that has a full back seat and sells for 
$15,400. For the man who wants to 
take his wife and kids to the beach in a 
hurry—say at 150 m.p.h.—Aston-Mar- 
tin has just the answer: the $22,500 
Shooting Brake, certainly the snazziest 
station wagon ever built. 

As always, the Italians were there 
with gorgeous’ Ferraris, Maseratis, 
Lamborghinis and Lancias, plus a 
wicked-looking newcomer: the Bizzar- 
rini G.T. America, which does up to 
175 m.p.h. on its Corvette engine, has 
bucket seats that look more like astro- 
naut couches. Cost: $11,000. 

Back to the Classics. Italians also 
pointed the way in safety, with two ex- 
perimental cars: the PF Sigma, de- 
signed by the late Sergio Pininfarina, 
and the Secura, designed by the re- 
search branch of Quattroruote, the 
Italian auto magazine. Both cars have 
sliding doors that cannot spring open 
on impact, collapsible steering columns, 
heavily padded interiors, pop-out front 
and rear windows, and a body that 
sandwiches an extra-strong passenger 
compartment to absorb collision forces. 

Antique-auto buffs who lack the pa- 
tience to comb the used-car market for 
their favorite classics could rejoice in 
the sampling of newly minted replicas. 
Milwaukee’s SS Automobiles _ Inc., 
which last year began turning out re- 
productions of the 1920s’ doorless 
Mercedes-Benz SSK Roadster under the 
name Excalibur SSK, has added a four- 
seat Mercedes Phaeton. Price: around 
$7,500. The classic American Cord has 
returned as a scaled-down convertible 





SECURA SAFETY CAR 


Obviously out to challenge the spaceships. 





(four-fifths original size) that, like its 
predecessor, comes with front-wheel 
drive. Included in the $5,950 price: a 
one-way plane ticket to the factory in 
Tulsa, Okla., where the customer picks 
up his car. 


THE OUTDOORS 


Setting an Example 

The marks of man’s incursion on the 
wilderness are by now unmistakable— 
bullet-riddled trail signs, garbage-strewn 
campsites, carved-up tree trunks and 
paint-smeared rock faces. To Mrs. Mar- 
garet Robarge, wife of a Seattle postal 
clerk, such wanton destruction, which 
she first encountered on a pack trip 
into Washington’s Cascade Range nine 
years ago, smacked of “wreckreation.” 
Outraged, she decided to set up the 
Good Outdoor Manners Association. 

GOMA has since consumed most of 
Peggy Robarge’s time and most of the 
family’s savings, but it has attracted al- 
most 50,000 members nationwide. “The 
problem,” she says, “is human erosion, 
the impact of millions of people on the 
hairline balance of nature.” The solu- 
tion, she thinks, lies not in closing off 
overused parklands but in educating the 
public to their proper use. With a shoe- 
string budget of $800 and the dedi- 
cated efforts of 25 full-time volunteers, 
her organization has put together slide 
shows with accompanying texts that 
contrast spoiled and unspoiled nature. 
They rent for $2, plus postage and in- 
surance, to a growing audience of gar- 
den clubs, schools, Boy Scout groups, 
Audubon societies and climbing clubs. 
GOMA also sends out a monthly news- 
letter plumping for proper woodsman- 
ship, makes members pledge to spread 
the word personally wherever they go. 
Highlight of the year, however, comes 
when GOMA, after soliciting candidates 
from all across the nation, makes its 
annual Booster and Bust-er awards for 
the best and worst examples of outdoor 
manners. 

Scornfully nominated last week for 
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its worst Busters were the unknown 
riflemen who last summer slaughtered 
more than 100 sea lions on California’s 
Santa Barbara Island, then bravely blew 
up the unattended ranger station. Sec- 
ond award went to the unidentified van- 
dals who, late last fall in the Cascades, 
demolished George Tanner's parked 
Volkswagen while he lay dying of cold 


and exposure a few hundred yards 
away. 
Top Booster award went to San 


Diego's Sea World Aquarium for train- 
ing its dolphins to present a diverting, 
three-act “play” with an anti-litter mes- 
sage. More to the point, GOMA hon- 
ored Colorado’s Adolph Coors Co. for 
its remarkable success in reducing the 
number of beer cans by the side of the 
highway. Coors, whose beer is the best- 
selling in nine of the eleven Western 
states, has been paying I¢ for every 
empty can and bottle returned—at a 
loss to the company of $¢ each. With 
recovery rates as high as 85% in some 
states, Coors last year retrieved 104 
million bottles and over 13 million 
aluminum cans. 


THE CITY 


In Defense of Women 

“Use every dirty trick you can think 
of,” said Portland, Ore., Police Lieu- 
tenant James E. Harvey to some 80 
housewives, career girls and students. 
“Scratch his eyes out. Bring the heel of 
your hand up under his nose and break 
it. Smash him in the larynx and he'll 
have difficulty breathing. Tromp on his 
instep, that’s always very good. And use 
your knee as hard as you can in the 
groin. You'll drop him to the ground— 
and he'll be a very sick fellow.” 

With a rising crime rate (the FBI re- 
ports forcible rape up 7%), and U.S. 
women arming themselves with gas pel- 
lets, cattle prods, sirens and penknives, 
Portland police decided such imple- 
ments were useless without rudimen- 
tary training in self-defense. Moreover, 
once instructed a woman could actu- 
ally protect herself with no more than 
the normal contents of her purse. Port- 
land Police Academy Captain William 
Taylor announced a free training course 
for women, expected about 50 candi- 
dates, found himself swamped with 500 
applications in two days. 

The first class, ranging in age from 
18 to 65, proved a bit shy and em- 
barrassed at charts and commando tac- 
tics until Harvey reminded them why 
they were there. “The first rule is to 
keep your head. You have to deter- 
mine quickly your attacker's capability, 
motive and state of mind, and estimate 
your chance of success,” he said. “If 
you miscalculate you may not have a 
second chance.” 

Thus encouraged, the girls soon 
learned to let fly with accuracy and 
devastating effect. Although she is only 
5 ft. 3 in., County Welfare Worker 
Lynda Holmes, 20, was able to send a 
hulking, karate-trained police officer flat 
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on his back, then went through the mo- 
tions of slamming a hard-cover book 
right at his Adam's apple. 

As she and the others discovered, a 
woman’s handbag is an all-purpose ar- 
senal. Nail files and umbrella handles 
are good for gouging, hairbrush handles, 
ball-point pens and rolled-up magazines 
for general jabbing at vital areas. Hat- 
pins* are old-fashioned, but very useful: 
“If you hold it by the top you can make 
holes in people.” High heels and key 
rings are excellent for leaving marks: 
“Hold the key ring in your palm, make 
the keys extend through your fingers 
and scratch. We won't have any trouble 
identifying him.” 


PETS 


Happiness Is a Pocket Kangaroo 

Pets that are fun to play with, easy 
to care for and that thrive in captivity 
are hard to come by. For the past dec- 
ade, the furry favorite has been the 
hamster, but it tends to be neurotic, eat 
its young and bite the hand that feeds it. 
Now another member of the rodent 
family has arrived on the scene, warm- 
ing children’s hands and parents’ hearts 
wherever its fuzzy face appears. 

It is the Mongolian gerbil (pro- 
nounced jur-bill), a ball of fluff only 
four inches long (plus three inches of 
tufted tail) that looks and leaps like a 
vest-pocket kangaroo. It is socially quite 
acceptable, has impeccable manners 
and irresistible charm. Its credentials 
are faultless: a desert species native to 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa, it is 
clean, odorless and friendly, eats little 
(sunflower seeds, lettuce, corn), ¢x- 
cretes less (three drops of urine a day), 
and never bites. Besides all this, it is 
happy, playful, loyal, fearless, curious, 
and can be taught tricks. 

The gerbil was brought to the U.S. 
for medical research eleven years ago, 
moved into the pet world only in the 
past year. Word spread through the 
kiddie grapevine with the help of once- 
a-week TV appearances on NBC's Birth- 
day House and a plug from Barbra 
Streisand (who owns two) on her re- 
cent CBS special. Today gerbils are in 
demand from New York to Alaska. In 
La Grange, Ill., the Parkway Pet Store 
sold 16 after putting a sign in the win- 
dow. In Atlanta, the Ark Pet Shop has 
already sold 125, has more orders than 
it can handle. Creative Playthings sells 
some 50 gerbils a week at SIS a pair, 
through its Manhattan retail outlet, 
Princeton, N.J., headquarters and well- 
known catalogue. 

All gerbils need to be happy is an 
8-in. by 21-in. cage carpeted with shav- 
ings and provided with a few means of 
entertainment. They are also indefat- 
igably curious, run to explore any new 
object that is presented them. Loving 
and monogamous, they are happiest 


* Rarely worn in hats by anyone under 70, 
hatpins are still in circulation, are used in 
corsages, pincushions and party decorations. 
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GERBILS PLAYING 
Loyal, fearless, socially acceptable. 


when paired. Their gestation period is 
24 days, and under ideal conditions they 
will produce an average litter of four 
once a month during their four-year 
life span. 


FASHION 


Pressed & Impressed 

Just about the biggest thing to hit the 
clothing industry since nylon has turned 
out to be durable press—a_ wrinkle- 
proof, permanent-crease process that 
permits clothes to be taken out of the 
dryer and worn without a touch of the 
iron. First introduced in men’s slacks 
two years ago, the process has had a 
runaway success: it is now being applied 
to shirts, skirts, sheets and lingerie. 

San Francisco’s Koratron Co. Inc. 
(Time, Dec. 17), which last year pro- 
duced 170 million pairs of treated trou- 
sers, this year aims at 210 million. At 
J.C. Penney’s 1,700 stores, 95% of the 
trousers and more than 50% of shirts, 
dresses and skirts are durable press. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. reports that the 
new process accounts for more than 
80% of men’s slacks sales, Koret of 
California says that it outsells traditional 
women’s clothes 2 to 1. 

Main resistance at first came from 
housewives, disillusioned by — earlier 
wash-and-wear claims that fell flat. But 
as word-of-mouth recommendations 
spread, sales soared across the country. 
Says Levi Strauss & Co. President Wal- 
ter Haas Jr., who is selling products on 
an allotment basis: “The demand is be- 
yond our capacity.” Arrow, Manhattan 
and Van Heusen shirts have converted 
the majority of their line. On U.S. cam- 
puses, undergraduates who proudly used 
to wear their chinos wrinkled from the 
local Laundromat are now coming to 
class well creased. Says one Midwest- 
ern college administrator with satisfac- 
tion: “Now they can’t look sloppy, no 
matter how hard they try.” 
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From one small cheerful room in 
his Long Island home, Jerry Je- 
rome writes creative music and 
copy for many famous national ad- 
vertisers. But the business end of 
creating and recording TV com- 
mercials involves lots of paper 
work, and the problem of playing 
post office was a needless com- 
plication. Especially inasuburban 
area where the post office closes 
promptly at 5:00 P.M. 


“| used to be out of stamps all the 
time,"’ says Mrs. Jerome. “It used 
to drive me wild. | thought how 
nice it would be to keep two or 
three months’ postage in a post- 
age meter and then | wouldn't 
have to worry, even though | mail 
only a dozen or so letters a day.” 
For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
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Why Jerry Jerome uses a postage 
meter to mail 12 letters a day. 


Mailing W-2 Income Tax forms, 
union contracts, residuals, repay- 
ments, what have you, to the musi- 
cians employed by Jerry Jerome 
Productions points up the real util- 
ity of a dial-your-own postage 
meter. A postage meter, like a 
typewriter, or a telephone, is a 
business machine. It saves time 
and fuss and aggravation. 


Why don't you take a look at one? 
You'll find that you don’t have to 
be big to appreciate a Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter. 


Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meters,Addresser-Printers, 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & 
Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners. 
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, 1203 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


THE THEATER 





Birth of the Non-Hero 


Woyzeck, by Georg Buechner, has 
cast a deepening shadow across 130 
years and a thousand writers. It is as if 
this young, 19th century German with 
a mind like burning phosphorus and a 
heart like an open grave had had an 
apocalyptic dramatic vision of the 20th 
century, with its human holocausts, sci- 
entific arrogance, uncertain values, pri- 
vate hysteria and despair, Out of this 
vision, he made a sketchbook of hell— 
a melancholy intuition, perhaps, of the 
death that was already seeping through 
his own veins to claim him at 23. The 
appeal to self-pitying modern men is 





ORTH & SCHWEIGER IN “WOYZECK 
A sketchbook of hell. 


that Buechner was the first playwright 
to cast the hero as victim in a universe 
seemingly out of control 

Making its U.S. debut in Manhattan, 
Munich’s Bavarian State Theater per- 
forms Woyzeck in German (simultane- 
ous translations available) with brilliant 
fidelity of tone—stark, spare and sting- 
ing. Into a landscape of damnation 
walks Woyzeck, a simple soldier, poor, 
puzzled, and haunted by voices and ap- 
paritions. To eke out his army pay he 
becomes a guinea pig for a medical 
fanatic who puts him on a dict of noth- 
ing but peas and exhibits him to his 
students, an experiment no less dehu- 
manizing for being silly. Woyzeck’s 
firmest hold on life is a woman (Elisa- 
beth Orth) who has borne his child 
out of wedlock. More sensualist than 
wanton, she betrays him with a dashing 
drum major, and the crazed Woyzeck, 
like a conscript Othello, stabs his fly- 
blown wench to death. 

But the plot is not the point. Buech- 
ner Was concerned with destiny, not 
destinations, and Woyzeck, sensitively 
played by Heinrich Schweiger, is a lyric 
dirge to bruised humanity. The play is 
as durable and compassionate as the line 
that might have served as its epigraph 
“Every man is an abyss, and you get 
dizzy looking into it.” ; 
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me to the U.N. 


A trip to United Nations Headquarters can be 
educational and inspirational. What's more, it’s fun. 





A visit to the 18 acres of international 
territory at New York’s East 4Sth Street will 
raise your spirits. 

There are things to see: from the 39-story 
glass and marble slab that houses the Secre- 
tariat to the historic meeting halls; from a 
Chagall stained-glass mural to the paintings, 
weavings, mosaics, sculpture — beautiful, 
expressive gifts from dozens of governments. 
There’s even a Russian Sputnik. 


There are things to hear: from the melo- 
dious English of a Korean tour guide (there 
are guides from 36 countries ) toa delegate’s 
speech in his native tongue, simultaneously 


translated into Chinese, English, French, 


Russian and Spanish. 

But best of all are the things you feel. In 
the buzzing of 3400 Secretariat employees 
and 2000 representatives of 117 countries, 
hope is palpable. You realize that if nations 


are already cooperating, they can continue 

to cooperate; that if the UN hasn't solved all 

the world’s problems in 20 years, at least 

it’s begun. (Consider the 117 countries: 40 

of them gained their independence within 

the past 10 years, with the help of the UN.) 
The miracle on 45th Street is that the 

United Nations is there, working hard, d 

by day, for peace on earth. 

It sounds corny, but it’s true. 


We're not sure the young visitor 

at the left knows it, 

but talking to the Japanese Attaché 
and the Mali Representative is 
United States Ambassador 

to the UN, Arthur Goldbe: 


21,000 visitors come to the UN every 

ek, Tours start every 10 minutes from 
9:15 am to 4:45 pm, 7 days a week, 
cost $1.25 for adults, 50¢ for children 
and students, last one hour, 
and will fill many letters home. 


For a free UN Tour Booklet and 
Visitor's Button, write: UN Associat 
of the United States, New York 10017 
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100 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 


Through the years and around the world, Valvoline has been a 
symbol of unsurpassed quality in automotive lubrication. Today, 
Valvoline with Chemaloy makes sure your engine stays clean, 
VALVOLINE resists wear, delivers top power. Result? Longer engine life, 
savings on gas and repairs. Ask for Valvoline at service stations, 
MOTOR OlF 4 garages, new car dealers and speed shops. 
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BASEBALL 
“Kentucky Windage” 


The Old Perfesser was back home in 
Glendale, Calif., tending to his bank, his 
oil wells and Edna’s roses, satisfied that 
his New York Mets had finally learned 
how to pick a man off base without 
forgetting to watch the hitter “which 
pops one outta the park.” The Mets, 
ventured Casey Stengel, had “done 
splendid” in spring training—and so 
they had, winning 13 games, losing only 
nine, leading the National League by a 
full game, an improvement of 48 games 
over their standing on the last day of 
last season. 

It was only the Grapefruit League, 
of course. But what if Las Vegas book- 
ies were Offering 100-1 against the Mets 
winning the National League pennant? 
A 90-1 shot had won the Florida Derby 
just two weeks before, and Manager 
Wes Westrum was so keyed up that he 
went around telling everybody that the 
Mets would wind up in the first divi- 
sion. “Kentucky windage,” he called it 
—"aiming a little higher than what you 
are actually shooting at.” 

Give & Go. The National League 
favorites as the season started were the 
Los Angeles Dodgers—2!-1 to win 
again this year. But it was hard to see 
why, when the only man they could 
find to play second base was one Nate 
Oliver, who weighs 165 and bats about 
that. After holding out for $245,000, 
Star Pitchers Sandy Koufax and Don 
Drysdale finally tested their arms last 
week against the San Francisco Giants, 
gave up two homers, ten hits and six 
runs in six innings. If they don’t shape 
up fast, they could find themselves in 
the position Sloppy Thurston was in 
with the old Chicago White Sox. When 
Sloppy demanded a raise, he got a tele- 
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gram that read: NO RAISE. WE COULD 
HAVE FINISHED LAST WITHOUT YOU. 

The most cautious manager around 
had to be San Francisco’s Herman 
Franks. “All I can do is do my best 
with the players they give me,” he said. 
So they gave him Willie Mays, who 
batted .365 during the exhibition sea- 
son; and Pitcher Juan Marichal, who 
won 22 games last year; and Orlando 
Cepeda, whose lifetime batting average 
is over .300. A lot of money was riding 
on the Giants (odds: 3-1) to win the 
pennant—since their hard-hitting third 
baseman, Jim Ray Hart, expects to be 
deferred by his draft board. (He had 
trouble with the mental exam.) 

The Cincinnati Reds (5-1), the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (6-1), the Atlanta Braves 
(8-1), and even the Chicago Cubs 
(50-1) all figured to be tough too. The 
Reds had Rookie Tommy Helms, who 
batted .381 in 21 games iast year. The 
Pirates had a kid pitcher named Woody 
Fryman, who just might turn out to be 
another Bob Feller; he struck out 74 
men in 64 innings in the minor leagues 
last year. The Braves had power to 
spare—seven men who hit 20 or more 
home runs in 1965. And the Cubs had 
Leo Durocher—gourmet, clotheshorse, 
pool shark, umpire baiter and fair-to- 
middling baseball manager. “Nice guys 
finish last,” is Lippy’s motto, and he was 
in midseason form when the Cubs lost 
to the American League’s California 
Angels 10-1. Reporters asked him to 
comment on the game. “It was sheep- 
dip,” he snarled. “Please, Leo, I work 
for a family newspaper,” one reporter 
begged. “In that case, gentlemen,” said 
Durocher, “you may quote me as say- 
ing it was ‘wretched.’ ” 

"They Kill You." As for the Ameri- 
can League, Casey Stengel would hard- 
ly recognize his old New York Yankees. 
At 34, and $100,000 per, Mickey Man- 
tle was warming the bench and lift- 
ing sandbags to strengthen the right 
shoulder which was operated on for 
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KOUFAX GIVING UP HOMER 
Down among the grapefruit, sheep-dip and arms as sore as their heads. 





removal of a bone chip last winter. 
The Yanks’ new centerfielder was Roy 
White, a 22-year-old rookie who has 
never played anything but second base 
before. Whitey Ford’s sore arm was 
nowhere near as sore as his head— 
after he pitched seven innings against 
the Mets’ Jacksonville farm club and 
gave up nine hits, a walk, two homers 
and four runs. “Kids!” he complained. 
“They think a slider is a curve that 
didn’t break and a change-up is a fast- 
ball without much stuff—and they kill 
you. They don’t know enough to be 
fooled.” 

The bookies weren't fooled either: 
the odds against the Yanks winning the 
American League pennant were 5-1, 
although Manager Johnny Keane insist- 
ed that this team was “better” than last 
year’s sixth-place finishers. The team 
that did look better was Baltimore 
(odds: 3-1). Hank Bauer’s Orioles bat- 
ted only .238 last season, but they pried 
Frank Robinson away from Cincinnati 
over the winter, and he is an old horse- 
hide hater: he hit .393 this spring, 
with eight homers and 17 RBIs, Even 
so, the Minnesota Twins (3-1) would 
probably be a shoo-in, if it weren't 
for the way Owner Calvin Griffith holds 
onto his money. Imagine. Pitcher Jim 
(“Mudcat”) Grant won 21 games last 
year, but he had to hold out for 17 
days to get the kind of raise he 
wanted. As a result, he has looked just 
awful: 17 hits, ten runs in 14 innings. 
Then there is Tony Oliva, who has won 
the batting championship every year he 
has been in the American League. The 
first year, Griffith paid him $7,500. The 
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Golf's #1 ball is more popular 
than ever before (and remember: 
nobody's paid to play Titleist). 


TOURNAMENT RECORD 
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Playing Competi- 
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GOLF BALLS 
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second year, Oliva got $9,500. This 
year he hired a lawyer and held out. 
Two weeks later, he signed for $21,000. 

There are all sorts of hot teams in 
the American League this year. The 
Detroit Tigers (5-1) wangled Pitcher 
Bill Monbouquette away from Boston 
in a trade. The Chicago White Sox 
(6-1) have a new manager, Leo Du- 
rocher’s protégé Eddie (“The Brat”) 
Stanky, and a new centerfielder—Bonus 
Baby ($65,000) Tommy Agee, who is 
hitting .366 this spring—but they also 
have a line-up that averaged 80 strike- 
outs per man last year. The newly 
named California (formerly Los An- 
geles) Angels have a new $24 million 
stadium in Anaheim and new ambitions 
(at 20-1), But they still take their spring 
training in Palm Springs, and that is no 
place for a man to keep his mind on 
his work. Unless he has the determina- 
tion, say, of Pitcher Marcelino Lopez. 
Lopez flies as high as any Angel, but he 
sticks to beer and Coke—mostly mixed 
together. “It tastes like a malted milk,” 
he says, “and you never get drunk.” 


PRO FOOTBALL 
Aced Out 


He was an ace Marine fighter pilot in 
World War II, a Medal of Honor win- 
ner, a two-term Governor of South 
Dakota. Apart from the fact that his 
Strongest cuss word is “criminy,” there 
is nothing about Joe Foss, 50, to suggest 
that he is a pushover. Yet that is ap- 
parently what the owners of the Ameri- 
can Football League figured after they 
elected him commissioner in 1959, 
They wheeled and dealed behind his 
back—maneuvering franchises, swap- 
ping players, conducting secret, prema- 
ture drafts of college prospects 

Finally Foss cracked down: he in- 
validated a secret draft, ruled a trade 
illegal that would have sent a couple of 
disgruntled San Diego stars, Earl Faison 
and Ernie Ladd, to Houston. When the 
owners grumbled, he cut them short. 
“The pop-off,” he said, “is no longer 
fashionable in this league.” 

During Foss’s six years as commis- 
sioner, the once-struggling A.F.L. be- 
came a solid competitor of the older 
(by 39 years) National Football 
League. In 1964, the A.F.L. won a $36 
million TV contract. By last year, at- 
tendance had soared to an average of 
31,500 per game—more people, as Foss 
liked to point out, than the biggest 
crowd at any game in the league’s first 
year. Last August the league expanded 
to nine teams—adding a franchise in 
Miami—and now there is talk of a tenth 
team in Chicago. How much Foss had 
to do with all this is a moot question. 
Very little, said his enemies among the 
owners—and last week they forced him 
to quit with a year still to go on his 
$50,000-a-year contract. As Foss’s suc- 
cessor they chose Oakland Raiders 
Coach Al Davis. Foss'’s good advice to 
Davis: “Wear a thick skin and a soft 
smile, and carry a sense of humor.” 





Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. It actually has over & 
umes more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids 

rhe name of this product is Nupercainal 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all. ) 


Nupercainal 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 





LANGUAGE CHANGES! 


So should your dictionary! 


plain 





Old dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years. 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new mean- 
ings... 130,000 entries. It is the onl) 
desk dictionary based on today’s un- 
abridged authority: Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary. 

So get Webster's Seventh New 
Collegiate at your book, department, 
or stationery store. 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


G.& C, Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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End of an Era? 


Not really. Carbon forms and steam locomotives 
still have their fan clubs, but today there are cieaner, 
more economical ways to do both jobs. NCR Paper 
is the new, sootless route to instant copies of what- 


ever you write, type or print on the original. 


Like the diesel, NCR Paper often costs a little more 
to buy, a lot less to use. Firms applying cost account- 
ing find NCR Paper saves them up to 50%/o of total 
forms cost. Why? Efficiency. NCR Paper saves time. 


Your Forms Supplier has proof. All aboard! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY *« DAYTON, OHIO 45409 


NCR 21,/multiple copies without carbons 
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GRAPHICS 
The Message in the Medium 


There were jittery calligraphs, con- 
centric circles, anxious labyrinths and 
hysterical lines, not to mention stickpin 
Indians, Uncle Sam sphinxes, and cats 
and dogs and question marks, all up on 
the wall. As Frenchmen filed through 
Paris’ Galerie Maeght last week rub- 
bernecking, chuckling and occasionally 
snorting, the scene seemed readymade 


JEAN MARQUIS 





STEINBERG AT EXHIBITION 
In combat with the sphinx. 


for a Saul Steinberg cartoon, As a mat- 
ter of fact, Steinberg probably will 
make a cartoon of it—it's his show. 

Hints from Embroidery. Breaking a 
13-year, self-imposed ban on  exhibi- 
tions, Steinberg picked Paris to display 
his recent work because the city “has a 
tradition of intellectual painters, and 
I think of myself really as a writer who 
paints.” That link with language all 
started, he figures, in Rumania, where 
he was born 51 years ago, the son of a 
box manufacturer. “My father printed 
messages of condolence for the depart- 
ed on the ribbons that go with mortuary 
wreaths,” he recalls. “ ‘Eternal Re- 
grets’ or ‘Crushed by Sorrow.’ These 
messages were printed in big wooden 
type, and I often composed my name 
with the same type. To this day, I 
am obsessed with the question mark 
and numbers.” 

After studying sociology and psy- 
chology at the University of Bucharest, 
Steinberg took up architecture in Milan. 
His eye was also nourished by Egyp- 
tian paintings, latrine drawings, primi- 
tive and insane art, Seurat, embroidery 
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and Paul Klee. His first drawing was 
published in 1936 in Milan. “It took 
about ten minutes to draw,” he remem- 
bers, “but when it was printed in the 
magazine, | took a very slow prome- 
nade along each line.” Ever since, he 
has been taking millions of viewers 
along, mostly by means of The New 
Yorker, in which his drawings have ap- 
peared since 1941. 

Brown Paper Masks. Steinberg draw- 
ings are meant to be read, and over the 
years they have developed into an in- 
creasingly sophisticated sign language. 
The vignettes can be metaphysical or as 
simple as a curious cat peering into a 
number 4, Fond of visual puns, he 
pokes fun at the art of drawing: the 
artist often grows out of his own pen, 
winds up as a square, or worse, be- 
comes thoroughly entangled in his own 
shenanigans. His masks painted on 
brown wrapping paper are cutting sat- 
ires. “They are not caricatures,” Stein- 
berg insists. “They are the faces, the 
masks of the middle class. What people 
do, especially in America, is to manu- 
facture a mask of happiness for them- 
selves. They put a perpetual, reassur- 
ing smile on their faces: it makes them 
look nice, friendly and healthy, and we 
don’t have to worry about them.” 

Steinberg’s wry humor may also be 
a mask. In the past ten years his draw- 
ings have taken a cerebral and some- 
times sobering turn. Doubt and anguish 
are registered by a tiny figure poised 
atop an enormous question mark. 
which is itself hovering on the edge of 
an abyss. Brave but hapless little In- 
dians combat a great American sphinx. 

As to what they mean, Steinberg 
likes to leave that up to the viewer. 
“People who see a drawing in The New 
Yorker will think automatically that 
i's funny because it is a cartoon. If 
they see it in a museum, they think it is 
artistic; and if they find it in a fortune 
cookie, they think it’s a prediction.” In 
many ways, his message is best con- 
veyed by his pages of elaborate, cursive 
script. in which the occasional images 
are understandable while the words are 
illegible. “Words are like vitamin pills,” 
he explains. “We swallow them and 
think we have got something valuable 
inside us. But we don’t. When we look 
at a drawing, we must hunt and invent 
our own meaning.” 


PAINTING 


Destiny Manifest 

His prominence lasted little more than 
a decade, but while it did Frederic 
Edwin Church caught the imagination 
of the American public as no other 
U.S. painter had before. In the 1850s, 
his eloquent flair for embodying the 
nation’s grand notion of “manifest des- 
tiny” made his paintings public events. 
On one day alone in 1857, Horace 
Greeley, George Bancroft, George Rip- 


ley, Henry Ward Beecher and Charles 
A. Dana were among the crowds that 
filed past Church’s Niagara. Two years 
later, the throngs that flocked to his 
studio to see The Heart of the Andes 
were so dense that policemen were re- 
quired to keep pedestrian traffic mov- 
ing. The price it commanded, $10,000, 
was the highest paid up to that date for 
a painting by a living American artist. 
Yet when Church died in 1900, his fame 
had been so eclipsed that obituaries not- 
ed, “the fact that he was still alive had 
been almost forgotten by present-day 
artists.” 

Clarion Call. For the first time since 
his death, Church’s place in U.S. paint- 
ing is being reassessed with a large ex- 
hibition at the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art.* Historically, Church 
ranks as virtually the last of the Hudson 
River School. A pupil of Thomas Cole, 
he took as a personal command Emer- 
son’s clarion call to the American artist 
to reveal the hidden spirituality of the 
universe, to create art worthy of a new 
continent. Most of his generation trav- 
cled to the Old World; Church forayed 
into the New. Instead of Europe, he 
visited Ecuador, hacked through jungles, 
inspected volcanoes, navigated rivers, 
making hundreds of drawings of nature. 

To better convey nature's transcen- 
dental grandeur, Church soon began re- 
arranging it. Rainy Season in the Trop- 
ics (opposite), painted after a trip to 
Jamaica, is an imaginary landscape, 
setting the Andes amid the lush tropi- 
cal vegetation of the Caribbean. With 
its double-arched rainbow and rain- 
cleansed atmosphere, says Smith Pro- 
fessor David Huntington, author of the 
recently published The Landscapes of 
Frederic Edwin Church, it represents 
“the ne plus ultra of hope, an Alpine 
Genesis.” 

"Our Place on High." After the Civil 
War, such vaunted idealism fell into dis- 
favor. In his last decades, Church paint- 
ed little, concentrated instead on mak- 
ing an artistic “Center of the World” out 
of his Hudson River estate. At Olana 
(thought to be a corruption of the 
Arabic meaning “our place on high”), 
Church once again spoke superbly for 
his age. An eclectic marvel combining 
elements of Italian villa, Gothic revival, 
Ruskinian Venetian, French mansard, 
the mansion stands amid 327 acres of 
woods and meadow, chock-full of Ori- 
ental rugs, Thonet chairs, Tiffany glass 
and Persian tiles. 

An amazingly successful polyglot of 
the tastes of the times, it was occupied 
by his daughter-in-law until her death in 
1964. Scholars hoped that it would one 
day be open to the public; now, unless a 
committee hastily formed to preserve it 
succeeds in raising $350,000 ($100,000 
has already been pledged) by July, Ola- 
na will be doomed by the wrecker's ball. 


* Organized by the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Collection of Fine Arts, the show 
will travel to Manhattan’s Knoedler gallery 
in June. 
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FANCIFUL FUSIONS 42 all-out romantic, Church designed his 1870 Hudson River 


mansion as a mixture of East and West and in painting 


OF FREDERIC CI IURCH fused Jamaica's flora with awesome views of the Andes. 





One monthly check The same monthly check 


| pays for your Travelers Car can take care of your The same monthly check 
Insurance. And in most states, life insurance. (Ask about the can include Travelers 
Travelers doubles your Travelers Money-Back Life Trip Insurance that covers your 
maximum medical benefits Insurance Policy that can pay belongings while you’re away 
at no extra cost you back even more money than from home and pays medical 
if you use seat belts. you put in.) expenses if you have an accident. 
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Travelers new Umbrella Plan combines 
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THE LAW 





DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
Divorce, Greek Style 


Death and taxes are unavoidable. 
For most people, marriage and taxes 
seem equally inescapable. Not for tem- 
pestuous Soprano Maria Callas. By sign- 
ing her name to a piece of paper in 
the American embassy in Paris and 
renouncing her U.S. citizenship, she 
shed not only her husband but a hefty 
potential tax obligation as well. 

Maria's legal triumph over finance and 
wedlock was based largely on an acci- 
dent of birth. Her parents were Greek, 
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CALLAS, MENEGHINI & ONASSIS (1958) 
Freedom is so nice. 


but she was born in New York, which 
made her a citizen of both Greece and 
the U.S.—a combination that to Maria, 
at least, seemed to offer nothing spe- 
cial. For the last few years, in fact, 
she has made her home in Paris and 
Monte Carlo. 

It took a lawyer to point out the 
unexpected advantages of her Greek 
citizenship... What got the lawyer into 
the act was the fact that Maria wanted 
to divorce her husband, Italian Indus- 
trialist Giovanni Meneghini, whom she 
married in a Roman Catholic ceremony 
in Verona in 1949, The trouble was, 
Meneghini kept saying “No.” Since Italy 
countenances no divorces at all, nothing 
could be done about the situation in 
the country where they were married. 
To make matters worse, a husband's 
cooperation is usually required, even in 
such mills as Mexico and Nevada, if the 
divorce is to be recognized elsewhere. 
Maria appeared stuck. There was noth- 
ing to do but continue cruising the 
world with her great and good friend, 
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Greek Shipowner Aristotle Onassis. 

Then Callas’ lawyers told her that 
under Greek law Greek citizens are 
validly married only if the ceremony is 
performed in the Greek Orthodox 
Church—which hers was not. Eureka! 
By giving up her U-S. citizenship, she 
would become a Greek and nothing but 
a Greek. Which meant that she would 
also become a single woman again. 

“It was very painful,” Callas insisted 
after she signed the necessary papers, 
even though “the Americans never real- 
ly considered me an American.” But 
then she admitted: “Freedom is so 
nice.” It is indeed. It means virtual di- 
vorce from U.S. income taxes as well 
as from Meneghini. As an American 
citizen living abroad, Callas had to pay 
on all her earnings over $25,000, a con- 
siderable amount. As a Greek, she has 
to pay U.S. taxes only on what she 
earns in the U.S. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Helping Prisoners of Conscience 

A group of British students who 
toured Moscow in 1964 remember their 
interpreter, Zhenya Belov, as a dedi- 
cated Communist who lambasted them 
for “political ignorance.” Last summer 
Belov showed his own political ignor- 
ance by writing Comrades Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, suggesting they democra- 
tize their regime. He was adjudged in- 
sane, put in an asylum and—the Soviet 
bosses hoped—forgotten forever. 

Far from forgotten, Belov has since 
become one of 1,200 priority cases in 
the files of Amnesty International, a 
London-based organization, founded in 
1961, that aims to set free “prisoners of 
conscience,” no matter how obscure, if 
they have been locked up for “express- 
ing any honestly held opinion which 
does not advocate violence.” It is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that govern- 
ments that operate outside the law must 
somehow be brought to account. 

Most Sensitive Point. Amnesty’s 
weapons are moral suasion strengthened 
with a potent brew of publicity. This is 
the kind of pressure, says President 
Peter Benenson, 45, that hits totalitarian 
regimes at their “most sensitive point, 
their public image, their trade image, 
their tourist’ image.” By publicizing 
Belov in the British press, Amnesty 
forced the Russians to acknowledge his 
fate. /zvestia accused Amnesty of “pre- 
sumption and arrogance in suggesting 
that a Western psychiatrist” be allowed 
to examine the prisoner. 

Amnesty operates on a_ shoestring 
$50,000-a-year budget in a dingy fifth- 
floor office in London's Crane Court, 
where Sir Isaac Newton presided over 
the Royal Society. Benenson, assisted 
by a staff of eight full-time workers, 
farms out individual prisoners to Am- 
nesty’s 430 volunteer groups in 20 coun- 
tries. Last week he was in the U.S. to 





drum up support for the 21st group, 
which has just been set up in Man- 
hattan. Local chapters use every im- 
aginable publicity weapon to dramatize 
the cases of their “adopted prisoners” 
—letters to newspapers, fund-raising 
campaign parties, appeals to embassies, 
cables to chiefs of state, massive mail- 
ings to the prisoners themselves. 

Nazarene & Catholic. The London 
headquarters gives an added boost to 
the efforts of local groups by choosing 
three particularly deserving individuals 
as “Prisoners of the Month.” One of the 
March trio is Miligojae Phillipovic, a 
21-year-old Yugoslav serving a ten-year 
term on the penal island of Goli Otok 
in the Adriatic; as a member of the 
Nazarene sect he refuses to report for 
military service and handle objects in- 
tended for killing. There is also a “Pris- 
oner of the Year.” The 1966 selection 
is Koumandian Keita, a Guinean head- 
master sentenced to ten years for crit- 
icizing President Sekou Toureé’s educa- 
lion policies. 

Last month Benenson was in Rho- 
desia bringing suit to reverse the sum- 
mary deportation of the London Ob- 
server's correspondent. This week Am- 
nesty is sending a 25-year-old Labor 
peer, Lord Gifford, to discuss with 
Hungary’s Communist officials the re- 
cent arrest of 20 Roman Catholic 
priests and 50 workers on flimsy 
charges of agitation against the state. 

"Worse" Governments. In reaction 
to such unpleasant attention, govern- 
ments sometimes defensively tip Am- 
nesty about prisoners held by “worse” 
governments. Other tips come from 
exiles, newsmen and prisoners them- 
selves—all in a daily flood of letters to 
London that builds up files informative 
enough to hand cases over to adoption 
groups. Though half the prisoners never 
get a trial, many are eventually per- 
mitted to see relatives, consult lawyers, 
and petition for clemency. 


Amnesty’s most celebrated success 


DEREK BAYES 


PETER BENENSON 
Publicity is so unpleasant. 
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Enjoy A&C, 
the cigar that’s 
going places 


Sales of A&C are soaring. By the millions! 
Because so many men who are going places 
today are taking A&C cigars with them. 
The reason? Flavor. Tastes so good, 

men say an A&C never lasts long enough. 
The inside story: A&C's unique blend of 
fine imported leaf plus choice domestic 
tobaccos. Light up an A&C Grenadier, 
Panetela, Tony or one of A&C's nine 
other shapes and sizes. Then—buy a box 
or pack. You won't want to go anywhere 
without A&Cs again. 


Antonio y Cleopatra 


Tastes so good it never lasts long enough. 
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was the 1963 release of Archbishop 
Josef Beran after 14 years of incom- 
municado house arrest in Communist 
Czechoslovakia. Beran, now a cardinal, 
is scheduled to arrive in the U.S. this 
week. Though Barrister Benenson re- 
fuses to claim sole credit for Amnesty 
in any particular case, he proudly notes 
that in four years the number of 
adopted prisoners actually released has 
reached 800. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


More Protection for Drunks 

John G. Soronen, a New Jersey dia- 
mond setter, began belting the bottle 
first thing in the morning. He was still 
at it in the early afternoon, when he 
walked into the Olde Milford Inn and 
tossed off two jiggers of whisky and 
three glasses of beer. A little later, he 
got up from his bar stool, staggered a 
few steps and fell, fracturing his skull 
against a stecl column. He died that 
night. 

Soronen’s wife sued the inn and 
James Frei, the bartender who served 
her husband, charging that they had 
negligently caused her husband's death 
by selling him whisky when he was visi- 
bly drunk. The defendants denied re- 
sponsibility, claiming that Soronen was 
not “a visibly intoxicated person” when 
he entered the Olde Milford Inn—an 
observation that was supported by the 
testimony of several patrons. But what 
if Soronen was drunk? the defendants 
went on. That would have made his 
accidental death the result of his own 
“contributory negligence.” In_ either 
case, Frei and the tavern argued, they 
were not liable for damages. 

The jury returned a sizable verdict 
for Edith Soronen, and the defendants 
appealed. A tavern may be liable to 
an innocent third person injured by a 
drunk whom it has helped to tank up, 
but must it also be its pickled brother's 
keeper? defendants asked. Yes, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court said last week 
“Contributory negligence is not avail- 
able as a defense to a liquor licensee 
who has sold alcoholic beverages to a 
visibly intoxicated person.” Quoting a 
lower court approvingly, Judge Nathan 
Jacobs said that the law barring sales 
to drunks would be “meaningless, if a 
tavernkeeper could avoid responsibility 
by claiming that it was the person's 
own fault if he drank too much.” Those 
who obtain liquor licenses “do so with 
the full awareness that the public is 
entitled to receive high measures of 
protection from abuses.” 

As for the contention that such a 
ruling will “impose an undue burden” 
on tavernkeepers, the judge was unim- 
pressed. He could see nothing but a 
benefit to “the public interest” if Jer- 
sey tavernkeepers obey the law and 
exercise reasonable care about whom 
they serve. However, because the trial 
judge made errors in his instructions 
to the jury, the case was sent back 
for a new trial. 
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LUNAR ORBITER camera-carrying spacecraft is being lowered into 
50-foot-high space chamber at Boeing Space Center. During “flight’’ 
tests in chamber, NASA's Bocing-built Lunar Orbiter simulates a pho- 
tographic mission to the moon, involving translunar journey and nine 
lunar orbits, The Boeing chamber simulates altitude of space and tem- 


perature extremes matching those on the dark and sunny sides of 
moon (minus 300°F, to plus 250°). Boeing Space Center contains ten 
other space environment chambers, used to test materials, components 
and vehicles to obtain prelaunch operating data. Solar radiation, deep 
space temperatures and altitudes up to 600 miles can be simulated. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





NASA's Lunar Orbiter, scen above and in picture 
at top, will be launched this year to photograph 
large areas of moon surface to help select best 
landing spot for American astronauts 


HiBEX, high-acceleration missile booster, shown 
being test fired at White Sands Missile Range 
Tests, sponsored by Advanced Research Projects 
Agency with Bocing as prime contractor, are part 
of a study of ballistic missile defense systems. 
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NEWEST jetliner, Bocing 737, will carry up to 
117 passengers at 580 mph, and will offer more head 
and shoulder room than any other short-range 
jet. Already ordered by Braathens, Irish, Luft- 
hansa, Mexicana, Northern Consolidated, Pacific, 
Piedmont, United, Western and Wien Air Alaska 


BOEING 


« Technology ¢ Missiles * Military Aircraft Systems 707, 72 
Jetliners « Systems Management © Helicopters © Marine Vehich 
Gas Turbine Engines « Also, Boring Scientific Research Laboratories 
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natural rubber, epoxy, vinyl, etc. To learn more, send your pool's 
length and width, material (metal, concrete, plaster or fiber- 
glass) and type of paint now on it. We'll send our free 32 


Ramuc® Enamel decorates a pool and cuts upkeep at the same 
time. Stays good-looking for years under water. Proof? Ramuc's 


INERTOL COMPANY 


— 
RamMuc 


INC. 


F KOPPERS COMPANY, 
489 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J.07114 


page 


used in more pools than any other paint. It's easy to apply. Easy 


“Handbook on Painting Swimming Pools” and name of supplier. 27-£ South Park, San, Francisco, Calif. 94107 


to clean. And it comes in many colors and types: chlorinated 





EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


The Graduate-School Squeeze 

In the world of scholarship, B.S. and 
B.A. diplomas have turned into routine 
pieces of paper; sheepskins with status 
carry the words “master” or “doctor.” 
Three-fourths of all college seniors now 
say they intend to attend graduate 
schools. The 314,000 graduate students 
in the U.S. in 1960 have grown to 
510,000 today. 

Graduate applications have increased 
75% in the past five years, partly be- 
cause seniors apply to as many as ten 
schools—paying an application fee of 


ALFRED CISENSTAEDT—LIFE 





LAW CLASSROOM AT MICHIGAN 


about $10 for each—to guarantee ac- 
ceptance somewhere. About 70% fail 
to land their first choice. To handle all 
the applicants, some graduate schools 
have expanded their enrollments by as 
much as 20% a year in the past five 
years. The worst is still ahead: the 
postwar babies, now undergraduates, 
will begin to gang up on graduate gates 
in 1968. By 1970, there will be about 
800,000 graduate students. 

There are many reasons for this 
graduate growth; general affluence, the 
surge in undergraduate enrollment, ris- 
ing vocational expectations, advanced- 
degree requirements in business and 
teaching, the knowledge explosion— 
and, not insignificantly, the threat of 
Selective Service. 

Institutional Prestige. So far, the 
pressures have been greatest at the top 
graduate schools—Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Chicago, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, California at Berkeley, M.LT. and 
Caltech. “Students too often seem to 
seek out institutional prestige instead of 
departmental prestige,” comments Van- 
derbilt Chancellor Alexander Heard, 
who contends that there are “pockets 
of inadequately used graduate capaci- 
ty” at many good schools. Out of 5,246 
applicants last fall, Harvard took only 





1,853. Yale’s Law School got 2,000 ap- 
plications for 165 openings. Michigan's 
graduate office mailed out 20,000 appli- 
cations, got 12,000 back, accepted half, 
enrolled 2,000. Chicago enrolls only 
1,500 of 6,000 applicants. 

The Ouija Board. From the dozen 
documents that make up an application 
for admission, universities have little 
difficulty spotting the genius or the aca- 
demic jerk. But after that, says Harvard 
Professor Stanley M. Cavell, member 
of a committee that decides who will 
enter graduate study in philosophy, 
“you get out the Ouija board, you of- 
fer prayer, you purify yourself. In this 
YALE RECORD 


ROBERT MILLER 





“VLL ADMIT 


IT SEEMS PRETTY STUFFY 
UP HERE, BUT WHENEVER | STEP OUTSIDE 
| FEEL A DRAFT... 

The sheepskins with status say “master” or “doctor.” 


moment of despair you start looking at 
the watermarks on the paper—any- 
thing to differentiate one candidate 
from another.” 

If admissions officials sometimes de- 
spair, the college senior lives in a limbo 
of uncertainty for months. He gropes 
for advice on where to apply, flounders 
through a maze of uncoordinated in- 
formation on fellowships, grants, as- 
sistantships, usually picks at least one 
prestige school, one with strong finan- 
cial help, one fallback possibility. He 
badgers professors, who at a big cam- 
pus may not even Know his name, to 
write letters of reference. Some schools 
require essays on a senior’s scholastic 
plans, or on himself. Says a Harvard 
senior about his autobiography: “The 
damn thing almost gave me an identity 
crisis. | sweated a week over those three 
paragraphs—and finally had my room- 
mate write it for me.” 

Most seniors apply early in the year, 
then wait with dramatic desolation. 
“My fate depends on a couple of peo- 
ple sitting in an office 2,000 miles 
away,” says a Yale senior. Vanderbilt 
Senior Robert Thiel worked three days 
on his application to Yale, including a 
five-page essay and translation of a long 
English paragraph into German and 
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If it’s a producer, 5 of our companies can get into the act. 
The petroleum industry is ty pical of the 
many process industries ITT supplies 


Five ITT companies in the U.S. and 
Europe make or service what is needed 
This ineludes valves, pumps, heat ex 
changers, actuators, 


flow tubes, meters 


and recorders, as well as microwave 
connmmunications systems, 
Once out of the wellhead, petroleum 


takes a long trip. All along the way— 





from pipeline to refinery to customer— control transmissions along pipelines, 
ITT devices and equipment meter, meas- from offshore rigs and remote sites, 
\ pump and control the petroleum and 


by produet 
These and equipment are 
known by such brand names as Barton, 


General Controls, Hammel-Dahl, Henze, 
Marlow, Bell & Gossett 





ITT’s broad-range capability for the 
rrowlng needs ot the process industries 
stretches into hundreds of fields—wher- 
ever raw material is processed into a 
finished product 


devices 


International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


ITT 


ITT microwave systems are used for 
voice, data, telemetry and supervisory- 

















If you have forced-air heat, 
you own half a 


G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 





Take the case of Mr. Neil Throckmorton of 
Sacramento, California, who says: “It took just $875 
and one day to air condition our 8-room home.” 


Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. Throckmorton 
had forced-air heat, he already had adequate ducting. 
And putting in the ducts does represent half—or 
more—of the time and work needed to install 

central air conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable,” answers Mr. Throckmorton. 
And there’s a good reason. G.E. makes every major 


component that goes into its system. Every part is 
matched to work perfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dependable performance. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it costs to add G-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your G-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy 
financing terms. There’s no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under ‘Air Conditioning Equipment.” 


Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 

is General Electric— 

the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 


French, got a one-sentence rejection. 
He spent five hours on his Stanford 
application, got a two-paragraph form 
rejection. It took him only 15 minutes 
to apply to the University of Virginia, 
where he was accepted. 

"Help Me!" Admission officials con- 
cede that next to grades, the recom- 
mendation letters can be crucial. “It's 
an apprentice system,” says Nina Hill- 
garth, head of Harvard's graduate ad- 
missions oflice. “In professors 
are picking their own successors, 
they do it very carefully.” 
small-college senior, whose faculty is 
less famous, at a disadvantage. But 
Harvard accepted one applicant whose 
unknown professor topped his letter of 
recommendation in big block letters: 
TAKE THIS MAN! Harvard also took the 
applicant who pleaded in the margin: 
“Help me!” “We found this irresistible,” 
recalls Cavell. “He dropped out after 


effect, 
and 
This puts the 


one term.” But generally, “You can't 
con an admissions committee,” says 
Cavell. “You can't be cooler, or smart- 


er. What you've got to be is different.” 

Seniors seeking English and history 
graduate degrees have the toughest 
competition and the least financial aid. 
Science and engineering majors have it 
made: federal and other grants are plen- 
tiful. Medicine and law are tight, main- 
ly because these professional schools— 
despite huge shortages of practitioners 

are reluctant to enlarge. 

Varied motives push students into 
graduate study. “T really don't feel pre- 
pared to do anything with this liberal 
arts education,” Yale senior 
who has applied at law schools. “You've 
just got to go to graduate school.” An- 
other contends that “the 
parental—and it almost killed me.” He 
finally said “To hell with it” and joined 
the Peace Corps 


says one 


pressure Is 


Most graduate-school officials seem 
convinced that their students are serious 
scholars. “I've yet to meet a student 
who goes into graduate school to get 


out of the armed forces—and if I did, 
I wouldn't let him in.” says University 
of Texas Graduate Dean W. Gordon 
Whaley. Yet one of Whaley’s students 
says: “I'm sick of school. I don’t want 
to work on my Ph.D.—but I don’t want 
the Army a lot more.” Echoes a Yale 
graduate-school candidate: “I just want 
to get off the damn scholastic merry-go- 
round for a while, but there’s no place 
to get off to.” Adds a Columbia grad- 
uate student: “I never wanted a Ph.D 
—but how do you get a job as long as 
you're 1-A?” 


STUDENTS 
What Every Girl Should Know 


Oozing unctuous concern for the 
plight of dateless girls, a group of 
Princeton men last fall published Where 
the Girls Are, a guide to the delights 
of dating at Eastern women’s colleges. 
Last week, for their pains, they got 
back a stiletto of witticism called Where 
the Boys Are, researched by girls at 
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DATING WITH MIRRORS AT PRINCETON 
Everything happens at Harvard. 


Smith and Mount Holyoke and written 
by two male turncoats at Amherst. 

“Princeton,” purrs the guide, “is the 
only place in the world where, when a 
boy and his date walk past a mirror, it’s 
the boy who stops to comb his hair.” 
At Harvard girls must beware of the 
“dope party.” which “features LSD as a 
starter, and anything as a finisher, and 
lots of great Happenings in between.” 

The guide advises girls visiting Yale 
to “look up with adoration and pretend 
you don’t understand the dirty jokes 
that transpire all evening: look submis- 
sive, and some day you'll be a subur- 
ban mother.” At Amherst, “traditions 
never die: Lord Jeffrey Amherst tried 
to deal with the Indian problem by 
sending them blankets contaminated 
with smallpox germs. Today, two cen- 
turies later, Amherst men are trying to 
with still another problem, but 
again with blankets.” When going to 
Wesleyan, pack “knee socks, saltines 
(they never feed you) and a guitar,” 
At Williams, beware of “the woods and 
the steam tunnels under the school.” At 
Columbia, “be prepared for plenty of 
pot, plenty of existentialism and plenty 
of Susan Sontag.” 

Dartmouth men, claims the 
are so isolated that they pounce at the 
sight of a girl. “If it’s a blind date, you'll 
remember in no time what you left at 
home: your mother.” At Johns Hop- 
kins, the boys are likely to be “pouring 
a minor (you) another glass of Vat 69.” 

Rutgers (pronounced Rutf-jers), 


cope 


guide, 


which thinks of itself as “Berkeley 
East,” is really “the world’s only name 
university where a girl with a Jersey 


accent can go and feel at home.” At 
West Point, “the war of the sexes isn’t 
likely to get beyond the conference ta- 
ble,” and “not even the engaged dare 
hold hands.” Not so with sailors: “Be- 
fore you've left Annapolis, you'll know 
what the poster has always known: Un- 
cle Sam does want YOU.” 











This Hartford Agent 
brought 
the best me edicine 
in the world. 


After an elderly client was hospitalized 
following a fire in her home, an 
insurance woman plucked the family 
jewelry from foot-high debris. Then 
she traveled 240 miles to have the gems 
And presented them to a 
rrateful client. The 


restored 
surprised and 
case may be a bit unusual 

but not the attitude 

Your Hartford Agent does more than 


he—or she—really has to do 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





SHOWMEN 
The Magic Kingdom 


His accumulation of 30 Oscars is 
unequaled in the history of the motion 
picture industry. He has won 900 other 
awards and five honorary doctorates 
(though he never graduated from high 
school). The corporation bearing his 
name has grown fourfold in ten years; 
in 1965 it grossed $110 million—a 27% 
rise over 1964. The charitable founda- 
tion he established without fuss or bal- 
lvhoo has generously endowed educa- 
tional and cultural activities in Southern 
California. Yet for all his laurels, Walt 
Disney at 64 is still the busiest man 
in Hollywood. 

To be sure, Walt stopped drawing his 
own cartoons in 1928, and has not piped 
the voice of Mickey Mouse on a sound 
track in years. He has even cut his work- 
day from 14 hours to ten. But his cal- 
endar for last week included 30 confer- 
ences at his production lot in Burbank 
or at his research-and-development fa- 
cility in Glendale, a back-to-backbreak- 
ing schedule with time out only to sip 
Sanka poured from his silver carafe. 

At the pink stucco Disney Produc- 
tions studio, no fewer than three full- 
length movie features were being edited 
and scored, and two new TV shows 
were in production for the 1966-67 
season. At the Glendale proving ground, 
architects, engineers and “imagineers” 
are developing an addition to his “Magic 
Kingdom” (Disneyland) that will cost 
more than the entire original $17 mil- 
lion investment. Also in the works are 
plans for 1) Mineral King, in Cali- 
fornia’s High Sierra, which, upon open- 
ing in 1976, will become one of the 
world’s largest ski centers, and 2) Dis- 
ney World, a 43-sq.-mi. vacation em- 





pire in central Florida that will be al- 
most 170 times as big as Disneyland. 

King Bee. The official corporate lead- 
er of all this activity is Walt’s brother 
Roy, 72, who is president and board 
chairman of Disney Productions. Walt 
calls himself the executive producer, 
“the littke bee who goes from one area 
to another, gathering pollen and sort 
of stimulating everybody.” Obviously he 
is the head bee. One ex-Disney execu- 
tive notes that, for all its 3,300 em- 
ployees, the corporation is still a one- 
man show. “Everything in that plant 
goes through Walt and with his blessing. 
The king is king, as far as he’s con- 
cerned. He okays ideas, and he’s used 
the ideas of many, many talented men 
over the years—but before he’s through, 
he has everyone believing they were 
his ideas.” 

Still, the central idea of Walt Disney 
Productions and its unerring feel for 
the market have come from no one but 
Walt. His credo is that “you can’t live 
on things made for children—or for 
critics. I've never made films for either 
of them. Disneyland is not for children. 
I don’t play down.” Or up. “I've always 
had a nightmare,” he says. “I dream 
that one of my pictures has ended up 
in an art theater, and I wake up shak- 
ing.” The audience he aims at is “hon- 
est adults.” In short, it is himself. “We're 
selling corn,” he says, “and I like corn.” 

His easy self-deprecation belies the 
real contribution that Disney has made 
in the entertainment industry. His Fan- 
tasia in 1940 used wide-screen and 
stereophonic sound 15 years before their 
use became general. When Disney de- 
cided that the market for animated 
shorts was becoming saturated, he shift- 
ed to nature shorts and then to bril- 
liantly original full-length nature fea- 
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WALT WITH DISNEYLAND PLAN 
“You can't live on things for children—or for critics.” 
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tures such as Living Desert and The 
African Lion, And when animated fea- 
tures such as Cinderella became im- 
practical, he embarked on live-action 
“people” films such as The Story of 
Robin Hood and Mary Poppins, as well 
as a variety of smoothly made TV ad- 
venture stories. 

Tie-In Trouble. The Disney approach 
is visionary to the point of idealism. 
“Til stack Mary Poppins,” he says, 
“against any cheap and depraved movie 
ever made.” He refuses to deal with 
“unpleasant” things. “I hate to go to 
prisons,” he says. “I hate zoos where 
the animals are caged. And | seldom 
watch today’s type of movies. I run 
them in pieces just to check a certain 
actor or actress. It can get pretty pain- 
ful. I screened that picture Days of 
Wine and Roses, and | knew what was 
coming—she'd turn out to be a dipso- 
maniac—so I told the operator to cut. 
Why sit there and watch something 
like that?” 

The one criticism to which Disney 
has been vulnerable is that of oversen- 
timentalizing and oversimplifying the 
literary classics. In the latest example, 
a printing house on a tie-in contract 
put out 27 different editions of Walr 
Disney's Mary Poppins. Poppins’ origi- 
nal author, Pamela Travers, got credit 
only in small type inside the storybooks, 
The Disney editions were so geared to 
the screenplay that one outraged public 
library in California installed a sign 
reading COME IN AND MEET THE REAL 
MARY POPPINS. Disney, however, 
should not have to be concerned any 
longer with that kind of criticism. He 
has just signed a deal with the pres- 
tigious Scholastic Magazines Inc., which 
will take over tie-in publication of Dis- 
ney stories from now on. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


No Time for Sergeanting 
Pm goin’ home; my tour is done— 
I'm goin’ home. I'm a lucky one, 
—from Ballads of the Green Berets 
The luckiest one is U.S. Special Forces 
Staff Sergeant Barry Sadler. At 25, he 
has come away from Viet Nam not only 
with his skin but with a clutch of bal- 
lads that have made him famous and 
rich. His recording of The Ballad of the 
Green Berets, only three months old, 
has sold more than 2,000,000 copies, 
and a subsequently released twelve-tune 
album has already leaped to the top of 
the bestselling LP lists. For this, Ser- 
geant Sadler has earned $250,000 so far 
this year, and the demand for personal 
appearances is so great that the Army 
has assigned a lieutenant colonel to 
handle his bookings and pressagentry. 
"Here's the Mail." Sadler is probably 
the closest-cropped, ruggedest (Black 
Belt in judo), and most musically il- 
literate performer on the pop charts. 
But give him a subject and a guitar 
and he comes up with a song in ten 
minutes. RCA Victor arrangers tran- 
scribe the work for him which he de- 
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BARRY SADLER 
“We're really overgrown social workers.” 


scribes as “kind of intermediate be- 
tween ballad and country-western, with 
maybe a little calypso.” Then, with 
cracking, lackluster tenor and a back- 
ing of RCA trumpets, or fiddle and hum- 
ming voices, he croons away. For the 
part, the ballads are banal and 
ridden with sentimentality ("Here's the 
mail that came today’ His silver wings 
and green beret; Come all ye young 
maidens, and hear my sad tale’ “Bout a 
brave young trooper whose ‘chute did 
fail”). If Viet Nam has produced a true 
war poet. he is no doubt too busy fight- 
ing to write. 


most 


Sadler grew up in “maybe 25 towns” 
in the West. His father, an itinerant 
plumber, died when Barry was seven; 
his mother was a barmaid. Young Bar- 
ry quit school at 15, “bummed around 
for three years” before joining the Air 
Force. When he got out in 1962, a 
buddy taught him drums and guitar, and 
they formed a combo. But they couldn't 
hack it playing honky-tonks, so Sad- 
ler tried the Army. Then came eleven 
rigorous months of Special Forces train- 
ing that qualified him for his green 
beret as a combat medic. Along the 
way, at Fort Sum Houston, he says, 
“ZT started writing songs because I had 
a terrible time playing anybody clse’s 
music.” His first audiences were the 
boys in the barracks and the girls in the 
bordellos below the border in Nuevo 
Laredo. “The Army doesn’t like me to 
talk about that,” he says, “but what the 
hell, I'm no angel. I'm a soldier, just 
a plain old dumb sergeant.” 

Tough Talk. It was a few months 
later, while on patrol in Viet Nam’s 
Central Highlands, that Sadler's short 
combat career was ended. He fell on a 
Viet Cong—planted punji pole, suffered 
an infection that left one leg scarred 
and partially numb. He returned State- 
side, talking both tough (“You get a 
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Jack Daniel’s is well worth all we 






A LOAD OF HARD MAPLE is a welcome sight to our 
office manager because it takes a lot to properly smooth out 


Jack Daniel's. 


Neighbors with a use for extra money can count on our 


buying their hard maple. You sce, it takes 10 cords to make 
enough charcoal to fill just one of the 


Charcoal Mellowing vats we seep CHARCOAI 


MELLOWED 


0 


DROP 


0 


BY DROP 


our whiskey through. That's 
because it’s ground up fine and 
packed tightly 10 feec deep. And 


the sippin’ smoothness it gives 





do to keep a good supply. 
©1965, Jock Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY -« LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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She can't come to you for the truth, 
but you can reach her. 


The truth can become a very pre- 
cious thing to a young mind ina 
closed country: 

“Dear Friends, 


| began listening to your broad- 
casts when | was a small child. 


Today | am 22. 


And for most of what | know about 
the world, | have to thank Radio Free 
Europe." 


The young woman who wrote that 
letter lived in Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia. 


Today, there are 82 million people 


like her in the Iron Curtain countries 
of Eastern Europe. And more of them 
listen to Radio Free Europe than ever 
before. 


Radio Free Europe gets the truth 
through—up to 19 hours every day. 


And because of it, a great many 
young, and older people alike, have a 
great many more reasons to go on 
living. 


The Iron Curtain isn't soundproof. 


Give to Radio Free Europe Ch 
Box 1966, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. -“69- 


sort of satisfaction out of a good shot, 
leading a man running across a field 
and bringing him down”) and tenderly 
(“We're overgrown social workers”). 
Mostly, though, he preferred not to 
talk at all except in his songs. 

Now there’s no time for sergeanting. 
Nominally assigned to the Fort Bragg. 
N.C., public information office, Sadler 
tours the country as a flesh-and-blood 
singing recruiting poster, and performs 
before big audiences from Atlantic City 
to San Francisco. He plays some com- 
mercial engagements, but only on leave, 
and he has earmarked part of his in- 
come to a scholarship fund for the 
children of veterans. 

“I hope,” he says, “I have enough 
character not to let this blow my head 
out of proportion. I'm Government prop- 
erty until March 1967, and then I'll 
probably get out and into the entertain- 
ment world.” He's got a healthy start 
He has just signed an agreement for 
commercial licensing of his name on 
T shirts and toy guns. 


TELEVISION 
Ready for Fred 


“We know this,” said McGeorge 
Bundy, onetime dean of the Harvard 
faculty, former White House braintrust- 
er and now president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, “that television is an A No, | 
problem and that Friendly is an A No. | 
guy. Putting the two together may get 
us a lot closer to the solution.” 

Thus last week Bundy announced 
that Fred W. Friendly, 51, who quit 
his job as CBS News president in Feb- 
ruary,* would become an “adviser on 
television” for the Ford Foundation 
At the same time, Friendly will become 
Edward R. Murrow professor of TV 
journalism at the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. The new assign- 
ments will pay Friendly about half his 
old $75,000 CBS salary, but they “will 
give me a chance,” he believes, 
more for broadcasting than I could 
do on the inside.” A worthy, or as 
Harvard guys say, an A No. | aim. 


“to do 


MOVIES 


Top Twelve 


The top drawing movies in the U.S 
for March, according to the 
weekly Variety 

1) The Sound of Music 

2) Doctor Zhivago 

3) Thunderball 

4) Our Man Flint 

5) Battle of the Bulge 
6) The Silencers 

7) Inside Daisy Clover 
8) The Oscar 

9) A Patch of Blue 
10) The Ugly Dachshund 
11) The Chase 
12) The Agony and the Ecstasy 


trade 


Last week Richard Salant, Friendly’s pred 
as CBS News president, became his 
successor as well 


ecessor 
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How to start some action 


Should there be a saloon in the 
same block as the church? How can 
a pre-Revolutionary neighborhood 
in the path of a new highway be pre- 
served? Is there too much welfare, 
or too little? Questions always start 
with people who think and talk. 
When enough people are thinking 
and talking, action begins. 
Sometimes, to start people think- 
ing and talking, all someone need do 
is make the right motion picture. 
Motion pictures can state prob- 
lems clearly so the real issues come 
through. A movie can pinpoint facts 
and dramatize them with disturbing 
reality. It can provoke people, take 
them anywhere, put them face to 
face with living people, and involve 
them so deeply in the give-and-take 
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of a matter that it becomes difficult 
not to form opinions or crave action. 

This personal involvement, this 
lifelike experience, is one reason 
why motion pictures are so effective 
in teaching, selling, training, and 
mass communication. It is a tool 
Kodak can help you use. 

Kodak has prepared a series of 
booklets on the making and show- 
ing of films in business, education 
and religion. They contain the kinds 
of information you need to get 
started in the use of films. They also 
contain bibliographies and refer- 
ences that point to more technical 
and sophisticated information. 

Please use the coupon to check 
the title that interests you and re- 
turn the coupon to Kodak. 


Motion Picture and Education 

Markets Division, Dept. 4-119 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester, N. Y. 14650 

["] Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
checked below: 

) Education [) Business Religion 
(V1-6) (V1-7) (V1-8) 
Please send leaflet describing Kopak 
PAGEANT Sound Projector, Model AV- 
126-TR. (V1-9) 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 

State a 
Zip Code___ 
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It rolls 
3,000 miles 
further... 





The Round Tire 





Someday maybe all tires will be made this way. 


There is no need to postpone a mile- 
age bonus—The Round Tire is here, 
now! The Atlas PLYCRON* tire — 
The Round Tire, will give you at 
least 3,000 more miles of wear than 
the tires that come on most new cars. 
And roundness is just one reason for 
those extra miles. 

How come? For one thing, The 


Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold—a mold precision engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 


round. Other molds can be out of 


round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 


—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 
miles you want. 

You can expect at least 3,000 more 
miles from the Atlas PLYCRON tire. 
Tests prove it! 

Want more miles? Get The Round 
Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Atlas Tires + Batteries « Accessories « Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 


*Trade-marks “Atlas” “Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


©1966 Atlas Supply Co. 
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U.S BUSINESS 





CORPORATIONS 


The Eccentric 

Howard Hughes. the billionaire ec- 
centric, has had money and power in 
quantity. But nothing ever seemed to 
mean so much to him as his control ol 
Trans World Airlines, A pilot obsessed. 
Hughes, now 60, once set a coast-to- 
coast) speed record, flew round-the 
world in 91 hours in 1938, conceived 
the Constellation airliner, was badly 
hurt in two crashes. He bought control 
of TWA from Lehman Bros. in 1939 
becoming the only operating chicf of a 
major U.S. airline who also owned it 
After a long series of bitter battles 
with bankers and managers, he found 
his airline bogged in debt and was forced 
in 1960 to turn over the management 
to hostile trustees. Last week Hughes 
surprised evervbody by making a logical 
decision; sell every last share in TWA 

It will be quite a sale. Unless Hughes 
reneges at the last moment. his per 
sonally owned Hughes Tool Co. on May 
3 will sell 75 of the stock. or 6,584.- 
937 shares, in the nation’s second big- 
gest airline (after United). If the pric- 
ing is anywhere near last week’s N.Y 
Stock Exchange close of S80.37$, 
Hughes will gross well over S500 mil- 
lion. In Wall Street's record books. the 
secondary offering will rank behind only 
the Ford Foundation’s $658 million sale 
of Ford stock ten years ago. Hughes 
stands to net about $400 million on his 
original investment of some $90 million 
in TWA, What will he do with the mon- 
ey? Said one top Wall Street banker: 
“I hope he changes it into pennies and 
drops it on his toe.” 

People react strongly to Hughes. “I'm 








supposed to be capricious, a playboy 
eccentric,” he once said in his squeaky 
voice. He has been all that. Few men 
have seen him since 1952. He deals, 
often in the dead of night. over long- 
distance telephone lines or in cars 
parked on lonely roads or in chintzy ho- 
tel rooms, where he takes off his shoes, 
drapes his socks over the back of a 
chair, and talks in terms of millions 

It wasn’t always that wav. In_ his 
younger days. Hughes actually seemed 
to seek publicity. The handsome heir 
to an oil-drilling-equipment fortune, he 
bought his way into the movie industry, 
produced Hell's Angels and Scarface 
discovered Jean Harlow, personally de- 
signed the brassiere that made Jane 
Russell famous. He was a friend to Lana 
Turner. Ava Gardner. Katharine Hep- 
burn, Then he steadily became more of 
a loner. He secretly married green-eyed 
Actress Jean Peters in 1957. Now they 
live in a French Regeney chateau in 
Bel Air. surrounded by high walls, 
body guards and rumors 

Missiles & Satellites. Often lost in the 
legend is the fact that Hughes has scored 
some remarkable business successes. He 
has increased his $16 million inheritance 
to a net worth of at least $1.5 billion. 
His Houston-based Hughes Tool Co 
makes huge profits from leasing and 
selling drilling equipment, and from sell- 
ing Hughes helicopters, California-based 
Hughes Aircraft Co. is a $300 million 
electronics firm that makes the Falcon 
missile and fire-control and electronic 
systems for fighter planes. On top of his 
TWA holdings, Hughes owns real estate 
in Phoenix, Tucson, and Culver City, 
Calif., that is worth an estimated $250 
million. 


STOCKHOLDER HUGHES (IN COCKPIT OF TWA PLANE IN 1947) 
They hope he changes it into pennies and drops it on his toe. 
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PRESIDENT TILLINGHAST (1964) 


He tied the strings. 

At TWA, he was a visionary pioneer 
whose unpredictable moods precluded 
sensible management. Under him, the 
airline grew far less rapidly than com- 
petitors, seldom earned a profit, needed 
so much money to tool up for the jet 
age that Hughes had to surrender op- 
erating control to the Metropolitan and 
Equitable Life insurance companies and 
a group of IS banks. Though he was 
too erratic to give TWA the steady hand 
it cried for, Hughes showed many far- 
sighted flashes of brilliance: his man 
agement did put TWA on the lucrative 
transatlantic routes and brought in 
many excellent officers, who tided the 
company over while Hughes ran through 
a String of presidents 

The Specter. TWA's present president 
is not even on speaking terms with 
Hughes. He is Charles Tillinghast Jr., 
55. a onetime assistant Manhattan dis 
trict attorney under Thomas Dewey 
Backed by Chairman Ernest R. Breech 
and an all-star board including Litton 
Industries Tex Thornton, Publisher 
Jack Howard and former Coca-Cola 
Chairman William E. Robinson, Tilling 
hast in L961 got the financing to equip 
IWA with jets, shifted TWA’s image trom 
a tourist's to a businessman's airline 
hired cost accountants who had been 


trained by Robert McNamara at Ford 


Tillinghast made TWA such a valuable 
property that it became worthwhile for 
Hughes to cash in his stock. Said a close 
Hughes aide: “He's a peculiar guy with 
a fantastic art tor making money. He 
knew When the time had come to sell 
out.” The company has climbed from a 


$5,700,000 loss in 1962 to a S50 mil 
lion profit last vear, and the stock has 
risen by 950° . Hughes might also have 
been worried that TWA would float ad- 
ditional shares, thus dilute his equity. 
rWA may well fly still higher once 
Hughes is fully removed. As long as the 
Hughes specter hung over TWA, the line 
always had to pay more for its money 
Now management will sleep better, and 
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it will be able to plan more effectively. 
The tantalizing question is what Hughes 
will do with all his fresh cash, Childless, 
he has no reason to accumulate for fu- 
ture generations. Old associates would 
not be surprised if he tried to buy an- 
other airline. 


“Colors Are Fun” 

On Braniff International — planes, 
women passengers have a_ particular 
problem: trying to pick clothes whose 
colors won't clash with the vivid hues 
of Braniff. Since last fall, in a major 
departure from the traditional white or 
silver commercial airlines, Braniff has 
been painting its jets any of seven as- 
sorted colors: lemon, beige, ocher, 
turquoise, orange, light and dark blue. 
Aircraft interiors are a kaleidoscope of 
orange, yellow, blue, brown, grey, red 
and green. Braniff hostesses wear uni- 
forms that include lime topcoats, pink 
and yellow or pink and blue shift dresses 


place among U.S. trunk airlines, was 
notorious for late flights, sloppy service 
and shoddy equipment. Its routes in- 
cluded everything from long flights to 
Buenos Aires to costly Texas puddle 
jumps, but the airline had not won a 
new route for ten years and was barely 
making money. “Flying had become a 
crawling bore,” says Lawrence today. 
“But flying should be fun—and colors 
are fun.” When Jack Tinker & Partners, 
the ad agency that Lawrence hired while 
he was increasing his advertising budget 
from $2,500,000 to $6,500,000, sug- 
gested colored airplanes, Lawrence 
leaped at the idea. 

Nights & Days. Much more than 
spray guns went into Lawrence’s new- 
look campaign. Braniff was the first 
U.S. airline to put into operation the 
relatively small short-run jet aircraft 
—in Braniff’s case the BAC One-Eleven 
—providing places like Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., with commercial jet service 


of such a service, he has already put in 
an order for eventual U.S. supersonic 
transport planes, may soon give a du- 
plicate order for the British-French 
Concorde SST. Planemakers can hardly 
wait to hear what color Lawrence 
wants them painted. 


AUTOS 
The Safety Struggle 


The U.S. Congress is in a mood to 
pass an auto-safety law far stricter than 
anyone thought possible just a few 
months ago. This mood hardened last 


week, even while the industry was 
pleading its case before the Senate 


Commerce Committee. 

What the industry fears most is that 
Congress, in the name of safety, will 
pass legislation enabling bureaucrats to 
tell Detroit stylists how to design their 
cars. Speaking for management at the 
hearings, Ford Vice President John 
Bugas proposed an alternative: let 
the carmakers police their own safety 
through a board made up of four auto- 
company presidents and an outside 
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BRANIFF BOEING IN NEW HUE 
“O.K., dearie, take off.” 


and hyacinth culottes, all styled by 
Italian Couturier Emilio Pucci. 

Rash of Jokes. Inevitably, the host- 
esses have become known among 
Bonded birdmen as Pucci Galores. 
And the multicolor fleet has raised a 
rash of jokes, such as the one about the 
airport controlman who radioed a 
Braniff pilot: “O.K., dearie, take off.” 

The last laugh, however, seems to 
belong to Braniff President Harding 
Lawrence, 45, who took over the air- 
line a year ago last week and is re- 
sponsible for the color splash. Braniff 
is getting more attention than other 
airlines, and operating statistics show it. 
Passengers increased 18% last year to 
3,370,000; revenues also rose 18%, to 
$129 million, and earnings were up 
58% to $9,400,000. Within the year, 
Braniff stock rose from $25 to $125, 
and stockholders last week happily ap- 
proved a two for one split. 

Lawrence, who came to Braniff from 
Continental Airlines, turned to the color 
brush as a quick way to paint over a 
dowdy image. Between 1945 and 1964, 
Braniff had slipped from fifth to ninth 
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for the first time. Needing only a 48% 
passenger load for Braniff to break 
even, the 63-seat BAC One-Eleven has 
averaged 61.1%. In addition, Lawrence 
put Braniff’s four-engine Boeing jets 
on a new schedule of daytime flying 
and nighttime maintenance. As a re- 
sult, they now fly 114 hours daily in- 
stead of eight, and Braniff’s profit sheets 
show the difference. 

Braniff recently ordered 17 more 
Boeings. Some are for international 
service, for which Latin American 
routes have been found by buying out 
competing Panagra for $30 million. 
Last week Braniff announced five new 
nonstop flights weekly from New York 
to Panama City, Bogota and Lima. To 
keep his airline growing, Lawrence has 
put in a strong bid for the franchise 
from Southwestern cities to Seattle and 
Portland, Ore., the last major domestic 
route that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has left to give out. Lawrence would 
also like to extend Braniff’s South 
American service to Australia, Indo- 
nesia and Singapore, complete a circle 
with a Japan-U.S. flight. In expectation 





PRESIDENT LAWRENCE 


chairman. “Whatever has happened in 
the past,” said Bugas, “this industry is 
alive and awake—we truly are.” He 
also suggested that the industry would 
have pooled its safety information, but 
it feared antitrust prosecution. He con- 
tended that the Justice Department has 
been investigating the companies for 
their role in developing antipollution 
devices for auto exhausts. 

Next day, Committee Chairman War- 
ren Magnuson fired back at Bugas’ tes- 
timony by reading part of a letter from 
U.S. Antitrust Chief Donald F. Turner. 
The Justice Department, said Turner, 
has indeed been investigating the auto 
companies—because of their “coopera- 
tive efforts to suppress, not to promote, 
the utilization of auto emission devices.” 
Moreover, said Turner, the antitrust 
law has not barred agreements among 
companies “to develop safety devices 
or to exchange information concerning 
standards where joint efforts seem nec- 
essary and constructive and are not ac- 
companied by unduly restrictive col- 
lateral agreements.” 

Toward the Mandatory. To the Sen- 
ators, mostly skeptical and highly criti- 
cal of the automakers, Bugas’ proposal 
for industry self-policing was unsatis- 
factory. The real question was whether 
Congress would accept President John- 
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Accutron by Bulova. shown: Spaceview “"H"", 10K gold filled, $150. Other styles from $125, “Accutron jeweler will adjust timesveping 


Wear a piece of a Satellite 
aSa wrist watch. It’s the Accutron’ time- 


piece. And you'll find its movement on the Explorer, Telstar, 
TIROS, and Pegasus satellites, as well as Gemini. The vibra- 
tions of a tiny tuning fork divide each second into 360 parts, and 
Bulova guarantees accuracy within 60 | 

seconds a month: Wear the timepiece | t 

of the astronauts. It may be the closest @) | 

you'll ever get to the moon. : 








TEAMSTERS’ HOFFA GIVING FILMED EVIDENCE TO SENATORS 
Discretion is not enough. 


son's original proposal that a soon-to- 
be-created Secretary of Transportation 
be granted “discretionary” powers to 
establish and enforce safety standards 
beginning with the 1970 models—or 
press for a tougher bill making it man- 
datory for the Secretary to lay down 
such standards beginning with the ‘68 
models. In support of the harsher ver- 
sion, the committee called up a suc- 
cession of educators, lawyers, Canadian 
legislators—and even Teamster Top 
Dog Jimmy Hoffa, who found himself 
in the unusual position of being a sym- 
pathetic witness in a congressional hear- 
ing. Calling for strict Government safe- 
ty regulations for trucks as well as cars, 
Hoffa said: “If you leave it to some- 
body's discretion to pass minimum safe- 
ty standards, there wouldn't be any 
standards.” He also showed a film plug- 
ging a fifth-wheel device for trucks, 
which he said would prevent many 
jack-knifing accidents, 

The White House passed word that 
President Johnson would now be more 
than happy to support a tougher, “man- 
datory” bill. In all likelihood, the Gov- 
ernment will be empowered to order 
that all cars have more padding, fewer 
knobs, fire-resistant’ upholstery, safer 
glass and door locks—and to fine the 
domestic manufacturers $1,000 per vio- 
lation (or countless millions on a year’s 
production of a major model), and to 
seize foreign autos that fail to meet 
the standards. 

Calling All Cars. In the midst of the 
safety debate, General Motors asked its 
dealers to call back 1,500,000 of its 
Powerglide-equipped cars—1965 Chev- 
rolets and 1964 and 1965 Chevelles— 
to fix faulty parts. G.M. discovered that 
on long drives in wet snow, slush could 
accumulate in the linkage rod and 
freeze the accelerator into a locked po- 
sition so that the driver could not slow 
down or stop. Though G.M. said that 
it had received only five reports of 
stuck accelerators, it was calling in all 
the cars to install a V-shaped splash 
plate under the transmission, at a total 
cost to the company of $3,000,000. 
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Manufacturers often quietly call in 
their cars, but dealers can be casual 
about getting the word to their custom- 
ers. For this reason, Connecticut's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Abraham Ribicoff asked 
that the manufacturers hand over to 
him all their secret messages to dealers 
on defects since 1960. The companies 
agreed, Among the recent defects: 
> Chrysler has recalled 16,700 of its 
1966 cars—mostly Chrysler Newports 
and Plymouth Fury station wagons, but 
also a few Dodge Monacos—in an at- 
tempt to find and replace about 250 
wheels known to be faulty, 
> Lincoln recalled 40,000 of its 1965 
Continentals because the brakes had a 
tendency to overheat: the company put 
in a new heat-resistant brake fluid. 
> Buick recalled 500 of its 1965 Le 
Sabres because engineers found that 
nuts in the braking system could loosen 
after 25,000 miles or more 
> Chrysler recalled its 1965 Newports, 
Furys and Dodge Polaras with manual 
steering, because a hard turn could snap 
a bracket weld in the steering shaft. 
> Pontiac recalled 80,000 of its 1961 
Tempests to correct a low-hanging 
frame under the engine. 

Despite the furor over safety, the in- 
dustry’s sales have never been better, 
In March, Detroit sold 846,710 cars, 
up 3.7% from a year ago to an alltime 
record for any month. The Commerce 
Department predicts that sales this year 
will at least equal last year’s 9,300,000 
U.S.-made cars; in addition, foreign 
producers expect to increase their U.S. 
volume by at least 10%, to 600,000. 
But one car conspicuously trails behind 
in the parade. It is the Corvair, which is 
involved in more than 100 damage suits 
concerning its 1960-63 models. There is 
no evidence that the “66 Corvair has 
any of the bugs of earlier models, but 
it is undoubtedly suffering from bad 
publicity because the safety theme is 
getting through loud and clear to buy- 


ers. Last week Chevy Chief Elliott 
(“Pete”) Estes reported that Corvair 
sales are lagging 30% to 40% below 


last year’s rate. 





DRUGS 


“A Bit Intemperate” 

Not in many years had the much- 
assaulted pharmaceutical industry heard 
such an unbridled attack as came last 
week from the head of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. About 500 
drug-company delegates gathered at 
Boca Raton, Fla., for the annual con- 
vention of the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association could have used 
some of their own tranquilizers after 
the FDA's new boss, Dr. James God- 
dard, got up to speak. He accused the 
industry’s executives of slovenliness, de- 
ception and dishonesty—and warned 
them that they had better straighten up 
or else face much stricter controls. 

Matter of Tone. After just ten weeks 
on the job, Goddard—the first physi- 
cian in 40 years to chair the FDA—said 
that he had seen flagrant examples of 
sloppy research, improper labeling, and 
misleading advertising. In the area of 
new drugs still under investigation, he 
was astounded by “low-quality work” 
and “conscious withholding of unfavor- 
able animal or clinical data.” He had 
also been “shocked at the clear attempts 
to slip something by us.” 

None of them actually did get by, 
but Goddard cited examples of attempts 
that might make any physician cringe. 
One manufacturer of a new drug 
wanted to label it “effective in a few” 
cases of cancer. Goddard said that of 
127 patients treated in trials, only five 
had had temporary reductions in the 
size of tumors; to him this was not at 
all effective. In another instance, the 
maker of a long-acting sulfa, which had 
been clinically proved to be effective 
Only in treating the genito-urinary tract, 
wanted to imply on the label that the 
drug could be prescribed to treat acne. 

Goddard went from labeling to ad- 
vertising. In the past year, he said, the 
FDA found fault in ads run by nearly 
one-third of the members of the Phar- 





FDA CHIEF GODDARD 
Deception is too much. 
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Four things you can’t 
do with a new 


Bell & Howell Super 8 


You can’t underexpose (or even overexpose) 
Our new solid state Optronic” eye won't let you. 
Unlike the conventional electric eye, this 
system is located behind the lens, where the 
light hits the film. So you can get shots you never 
could get before, perfectly exposed, even 
when you go from bright sunlight to dark shade. 





You can't run out of film unexpectedly. 

A built-in film counter signals you when you're 
near the end of a roll of film, so you can 

plan your shots accordingly. 





You can't miss that big scene. 

No more flipping and fumbling in midreel. 
With the new Super 8 cartridge, your movies 
come out perfectly from end to end. 

You load in seconds and your hand 

never touches the film. 





You can't forget the filter. 

You may not know when you need one, 

but your Bell & Howell camera will. 

The filter slips into place automatically 
—and out again when it’s no longer needed. 





why good reasons 
you get the best 
er 8 movies from 


4 | & Howell 


It’s a whole new system of movie-making, so big, so bright, 
so sharp, you'll need a new Super 8 projector to show your films. 
not only foolproof 
look into a new Bell & Howell 

Super 8. Surprisingly enough, the cameras start as low as $124.95. 


But for the kind of movies people ask to see... 
but exciting and memorable... 


Bell & Howell Super 8 


Photographic instruments built a little better than they really have to be. 


And four things 
you can only do with 
a Bell & Howell 


You can get instant slow motion. 

No dials, no switches. Just press a little harder 
on the action button and you’re in slow motion 
instantly—right in the middle of a golf swing 

or a swan dive. 





You can power-zoom 

all the way from a freckle-counting close-up 

to a shot that’s nine times as big and includes 
the whole family. And because it’s power-zoom, 
it's as smooth as a professional could make it. 





You can compose electrically without running film, 





thanks to a second motor that does everything 
but run film. You can shoot telephoto 

close-ups of your youngsters at play without 

their even knowing you're taking their pictures. 


You can get perfect exposure, 





without guesswork, without fail, where other 
cameras would fool you. Because no other 
camera has as sophisticated and foolproof 
an electric eye system as the Optronic Eye. 
There's one in every Bell & Howell camera, 
regardless of price. 












Bell « Howell 
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ut maceutical Manufacturers Association. 
ee “Some advertising cases have been quite 

ul abusive of regulations. They have trum- 

| peted results of favorable research and 

] s sf 9 have not mentioned unfavorable re- 

ul m u in municli a © search; they have puffed up what was 
insignificant clinical evidence; they have 


A ,) $ 888! emotion! appeals for sci- 


entific ones.” To Goddard, it was all a 


And why not? matter of tone—professional tone. “For 

. 7 Z | example, no drug categorically ‘relaxes 
Yields on top-quality municipal bonds are higher than they have been both physical and emotional tension’ 
for more than a quarter of a century, and there are any number of good all by itself. But a drug can help to 


| relax these conditions or can often relax 
these conditions.” 
What's more, that 4% return is free from all 1966 federal income taxes—and | Watch Each Other. Then Goddard 
most state taxes in the state of issue as well. | made an implicit threat: “Every time 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers see 
This means, for example, that if you're married and your taxable income | a violation of law made by one of 
is $26,000 a year, you'd have to get a 64% taxable return to equal that | their _number—and then look away— 
BS Be the pressure builds up even more for 
4% municipal bond return. | tougher, tighter, more sweeping regu- 
latory action and legislative control 
over the drug industry.” 

When they got over the shock, the 
drugmakers reacted cautiously. Phar- 
If you'd like more information about specific municipal bonds that are maceutical Manufacturers Association 
currently available, simply call any Merrill Lynch office, or write to— President C. Joseph Stetler regretted 
that Goddard's reprimand would be 
interpreted as a blanket indictment, yet 
conceded that “nobody in that room 


issues that currently yield investors a return of 4% or more in interest. 





Or if your taxable income is $36,000, you'd have to get a 744% return. 


Or, at $56,000, a taxable return of more than 814%! 





MERRILL LYNC H, | wanted to be with firms that were re- 
sponsible for submitting the data men- 

PIERC E, tioned in the speech.” On the other 
1, a hi ici > Health, - 

FENNER & SMITH INC hand, a high official of the Health, Edu 





cation and Welfare Department, which 
supervises FDA, found the speech “a 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y.10005 = good first draft—but a bit intemperate.” 


TOBACCO 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





Need special service? We Troe 
= e From P. Lorillard Co., the smoke 
Let Hilton worry about it. 


signals came up clearer and cleaner. 
Two weeks ago, Lorillard announced 
that it would henceforth ignore the 
cigarette industry's self-imposed restric- 
tions against advertising claims of low 
tar and nicotine content. Everyone au- 
tomatically assumed that Lorillard had 
broken ranks for the simple reason that 
it was tired of seeing sales of its long- 
| time low-tar leader, Kent, sag. 

Not quite so. Last week Lorillard an- 
nounced that it had a brand-new brand. 
Called True, the new cigarette is, ac- 
cording to studiously vague company 
claims, especially designed with a new 
| aerated filter “to deliver reduced tar 

and nicotine.” So anxious was Lorillard 

to get True onto the cigarette stands 
that it did not even bother to test- 
market the blue and white pack. Wheth- 
er True will set off another competitive 
battle in the industry remains to be seen. 

Liggett & Myers is test-marketing a new 

Chesterfield menthol. American Tobac- 

co is trying out ‘“Mayo’s Spearmint 

Blend,”* and Philip Morris is about to 

market a menthol Marlboro in a green 


If it takes a 3-minute egg to get your day off to a roaring start. If you 
think a freshly pressed suit might make a better impression at your next 


Se aaet oe kant you just want something. Please ask. Requests granted, package. These, however:-so-far have 


been heralded for their coolness rather 


For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or than their healthful components. 


hotel orn" HILTON HOTELS 


* Named after an old Richmond family, no 
kin to the medical Mayos of Minnesota. 
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“Nothing else quite measures up” 


: Walker’s | Da) Gitb.<om byevebuereyel 


THE ELEGANT 8 6 0 a @) HD) 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86.3 PROOF 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC, PEORIA, ILL 





It isn't extravagant, imported, or fattening, but man will you like it. 


Now that we've told you what it isn't, let us tell you 
what it is. This is an SS 396, a machine for the guy 
who'd rather drive than fly; a Chevelle with a 396- 
cubic-inch Turbo-Jet V8 that produces 325 hp in 
standard form, 360 hp in a special form you can order, 
and 375 hp in extra-special form. 






Le) ere 


SS 396 Convertible with front and rear seat belts 


It's a Chevelle with such added sophistications as 
stiffer springs and shock absorbers, red Stripe tires 
and a floor-mounted shift 3-speed transmission. All 
standard, of course, to make it go where it's pointed. 
Try the SS 396 at your Chevrolet dealer's. It's 


a OIRA. indulge yourself 
The Chevrolet Way 


oie oy 
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standard, Use ‘em. And insist your passengers do likewise 


WORLD BUSINESS 





ASIA 
Japan’s Aid Push 


It was only a matter of time before 
Asia’s richest industrial power tried to 
accomplish by friendly persuasion what 
it had failed to win in war: economic 
dominance of a huge region. Last week, 
amid toasts in French champagne to 





power project in Thailand, a harbor in 
Cambodia, fertilizer plants in the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia and Malaysia, and 
numerous other industries in the area. 
They are also surveying and likely to 
win some multimillion-dollar construc- 
tion contracts in the Mekong River de- 
velopment project in Viet Nam, Thai- 
land, Laos and Cambodia. Throughout 





PREMIER SATO AT ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
Co-prosperity with a difference. 


Oriental solidarity, Japan made its bold- 
est Move in economic diplomacy in 30 
years. It invited nine Southeast Asian 
nations to its first postwar trade-and- 
aid conference and, to general surprise, 
minister-level delegations came from 
cight—Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines, Singapore, South 


Viet Nam and Thailand. While many 
guests still held grudges against Ja- 
pan, the mood was summed up by 


Malaysia’s Foreign Minister Lim Kim 
San: “Bad memories die hard, but the 
fact that eight Asian nations have re- 
sponded is proof that they are more 
concerned about the future than the 
past.” 

In other words, they wanted to know 
what Japan would give them. Before 
anybody could say “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere,” the Japanese 
were dangling goodies. Premier Eisaku 
Sato and his colleagues promised to ex- 
pand their aid for transportation and 
communications, ports and harbors, 
Specifically, the Japanese said they 
would increase what they loosely call 
economic aid—including war repara- 
tions, long-term credits, private invest- 
ments and government grants—from 
$350 million in fiscal 1965 to $870 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968, mostly for South- 
east Asia. Naturally, Japan hopes that 
such pump-priming will expand its pri- 
vate business in the region, which is 
the second-largest market (after the 
U.S.) for Japanese goods and services. 

The market is rapidly growing. Japa- 
nese teams are making surveys for a 
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Southeast Asia, Japanese businessmen 
and local entrepreneurs have set up 35 
joint companies, including steel mills, 
auto-assembly plants, transistor-radio 
factories and big iron, copper, bauxite 
and nickel mines. 


SWEDEN 


Inflation in Utopia 

Resource-rich, highly industrialized, 
welfare-loving Sweden has long enjoyed 
the highest living standard in Europe. 
Prices are stiff (76¢ for a pack of cig- 
urettes, $9 for a fifth of Scotch, $1.50 
per Ib. for hamburger), but after 32 
years of unbroken and rising prosperity, 
Sweden's workers have grown so af- 
fluent that about all the tiny, obstreper- 
ous Communist Party could find to de- 
mand in the last election “two 
houses for every family.” Swedish fam- 
ilies already own 375,000 vacation 
homes and 300,000 pleasure boats, as 
well as a car for every four persons 
Domestic tranquility is rarely ruffled 
by labor trouble: the last strike of con- 
sequence took place in 1945, 
130,000 metal workers walked out for 
five months, and there has been no gen- 
eral strike since 1909 

Last week that 


was 


when 


enviable record was 


From left: Singapore Finance Minister Lim 
Kim San, Laotian Premier Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, Sato, Malaysian Deputy Premier Ab- 
dul Razak, Thai National Development Minis- 
ter Pote Sarasin, Philippine National Economic 
Council Chairman Filemon Rodriguez 





preserved—but just barely—as_ the 
Swedish Trade Union Confederation 
ratified a three-year contract with the 
Employers’ Confederation covering al- 
most all of the country’s 3,050,000 
workers. Before the agreement was 
signed, Sweden for four weeks had 
risked a crisis that could have crippled 
its economy. Labor demanded an in- 
flationary 11% -a-year pay increase, and 
management countered by setting a 
date to lock workers out of 90% of 
Sweden's industries. Only the cozy per- 
sonal relations between the chairmen of 
the opposing federations, who have 
been negotiating with each other for so 
long that sometimes they take their 
wives along and talk aboard a yacht, 
resolved the deadlock. The settlement 
may prove nearly as disastrous as a 
strike, by pricing Swedish goods out of 
world markets. Swedish labor—already 
the highest paid in Europe—won a 
package of shorter hours and higher 
pay that will boost employers’ wage 
costs by 30% over three years. Exam- 
ple: Stockholm construction workers 
will earn $3.20 an hour, work 424 
hours a week. Said Prime Minister Tage 
Erlander: “We do see some inflationary 
dangers in it.” 

Sweden is already troubled by in- 
flation. Prices jumped 64% last year, 
partly because wages have been going 
up between 8% and 11% a year since 
1955 and productivity has not kept 
pace. Predictably, prosperity at home 
sucked in an 11% increase in imports 
last year, while exports gained a mere 
3.3%; last week the government an- 
nounced that the trade deficit continued 
to rise sharply during January and Feb- 
ruary. To halt that ominous trend, Er- 
lander expects to give his country an 
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THE SCENE NEAR STOCKHOLM 
Rarely so ruffled. 
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We can jet you from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila faster than any 
other airline. More often, too. 
And from Manila, we can fly 
you to more than six dozen 
cities in the Philippines. Or on 
to Singapore, Sydney, Taipei or 
Hong Kong—only 105 minutes 
away. Service on PAL is ele- 
gant. And personal. Even en- 
tertaining: you can sit back 
and watch first-run wide- 
screen Inflight Motion Pic- 
tures. Or take your choice of 
8 different music channels. 
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TEST TASTING AT POL ROGER 
Pop go the exports. 


unpleasant antidote that the U.S., con- 
fronted with almost the same problem, 
has so far spurned: a strongly defla- 
tionary budget, stiff tax boosts, sharp 
cuts in government spending. 


FRANCE 
Champagne All Around 


Winemakers in Reims, 
Tours-sur-Marne and other 
the Champagne district of France last 
week observed a familiar three-century 
tradition, In antiseptic rooms, commit- 
tees of tasters eyed, sniffed and sipped 
six-month-old white wine, neatly spit 
out each taste into marble basins. Test- 
ing 25 to 45 varieties, they matched 
the acidity of one with the sweetness of 
another, the weakness of one with an- 
other’s strong alcoholic body. When 
they were done, the formula had been 
arrived at by which such famous cham- 
pagne houses as Krug, Mumm, Moét 
et Chandon and Pol Roger will blend 
their 1965 product, 

Sunlight & Rain. The °65 champagne, 
because of a scarcity of sunlight and 
excess of rain during the grape-growing 
season, will not be a great vintage prod- 
uct. Nevertheless, for the sixth year in 
a row, France’s 140 champagne makers 
will set a record in production and 
sales. In all, last year, they sold 78.6 
million bottles worth $200 million. 

Champagne companies think of their 
product as an ambiance, or way of 
life, but the way is changing. The wine 
is sull aged, bubbled in the course of a 
second fermentation in the bottle just 
as Benedictine Monk Dom Peérignon 
did it in the 17th century. But large 
champagne companies have now air- 
conditioned their fermentation rooms, 
automated their packing lines and re- 
placed wooden vats with 500-gallon, 
glass-lined tanks. They have also begun 
to sell their wine in French food shops, 
where the return is greater than it would 
be from sales overseas. “We were shy 


Epernay, 
towns In 





about selling in French supermarkets 
and épiceries,” says Mumm Executive 
Jean Couvreur, “but we find that it 
doesn’t hurt our image at all.” 

The Avant-Garde. Supermarket 
availability at home has helped establish 
another trend: Frenchmen now drink 
more champagne than ever, last year 
bought 58.2 million bottles, or three- 
quarters of the output. The bigger 
champagne producers, however, are still 
leary about putting all their bottles in 
one basket, and they continue to cul- 
tivate the export market. Britain re- 
mains the biggest foreign buyer, with 
5,181,185 bottles last year, but the U.S. 
is a fast-growing second, with 3,478,522 
bottles. French champagne makers are 
unworried over competition from U.S. 
wines. “They are our avant-garde,” says 
Robert Jean de Vogiié, head of Moét 
et Chandon, “When people come to 
appreciate wine, they will appreciate 
French champagne.” The French com- 
panies do resent the fact that U.S. mak- 
ers are permitted to label their product 
champagne. In England and on _ the 
Continent, only wine from the actual 
Champagne district—35,000 acres on 
either bank of the lazy Marne River— 
can legally be labeled champagne. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the 
product, France’s champagne men can 
almost plot the world’s politics and pas- 
sions by the way their exports run. Un- 
like the Western nations, for instance, 
Iron Curtain nations are extra dry. 
Communist Russians last year ordered 
only 3,596 bottles, and Hungary popped 
the fewest corks in Europe, with 2,188 
bottles. The Congolese were Africa's 
heartiest’ drinkers, with 104,976 bot- 
tles, Zambians the most austere, with 
only 1,344. Nowhere was the contrast 
more marked than in Viet Nam. South 
Viet Nam, with undoubted American 
help, drank up 63,242 bottles. North 
Viet Nam, however, ordered only 872, 
barely enough for some diplomatic re- 
ceptions for visiting Frenchmen. 
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Tidewater Bird Watchers, 675 Allen Avenue, Tidewater, Maryland 21613 ¢ 301/234-1000 
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Miss Mehitabel French 
11 Valley Lane 
Winslowville, Maryland 21613 





Dear Miss French, 















We were pleased to read your red 
bird-watching experiences in Florida. 


Yes, I believe it was the Black-throa 
Warbler (dendroica virens) you saw last wee 
sometimes winter in south Florida. The brig 
yellow cheeks are an excellent field mark, 
guishing it from the pine warbler. 


Was its call six high-pitched y 
by two low ones: "zee, zee, zee, 
say?" Then it was the Black-thro 
Green, 


We hope that you will consi 
Bird Watchers. Dues are insignj 
immeasurable. You will receivg 
Watching for Wings, and 
privileges and benefits 
in the enclused folder. 


SWF /hb 
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Some 
business- 
men 
would 
tather 


collect 
profits 
than 
claims. 


It you're this kind of businessman, 
maybe we should get together. 
Phoenix can show you what causes 
losses — and what prevents them. 
Then we back this knowledge with 
the best insurance you can find. 


We call this “Green 
Light’ insurance. Ask 
your Independent 
Phoenix Agent or 
Broker how it can help 
you keep on the go. 
Look him up in the 


Yellow Pages or write 
to Phoenix of Hartford. 


yy) Phoenix 


=< of Hartford. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES /HARTFORD, CONN, 06115 


The company that helps keep your business going 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, 
53, U.S. Senator from Washington and 
onetime (1960-61) National Demo- 
cratic Party chairman, and Helen Har- 
din Jackson, 32, former Capitol Hill 
secretary: their second child, first son; 
in Washington, D.C. 


Married. Tina Louise, 32, resident 


| voluptuary on CBS's Gilligan's Island; 


and Les Crane, 32, brash host on the 
now defunct ABC show Nightlife, who 
lost the ratings battle to Johnny Car- 
son last year; she for the first time, he 
for the third; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Died. Walter Hansgen, 46, veteran 
U.S. driver (45 major races won) who 
made his reputation in Jaguars for 
Sportsman Briggs Cunningham before 
switching, in 1963, mostly to Ford, 
whose rakish Mark II he drove to sec- 
ond place in last month's twelve-hour 
Sebring endurance race; of massive 
brain damage five days after his Mark 
I] aquaplaned across the wet track at 
120 m.p.h., flipped end over end and 
crashed into a sand bank during a prac- 
tice run for the 24 hours of Le Mans 
this June; in Orléans, France. 


Died. Sutan Sjahrir, 56, Indonesia's 
first Premier from 1945 to 1947, in the 
Republic’s renegade days (before The 
Netherlands finally recognized its for- 
mer colony’s independence in 1949), a 
moderate socialist leader who tried to 
avoid bloodshed by promising the Dutch 
full protection for their vast invest- 
ments in return for freedom, but was 
turned down cold, a rejection so embit- 
tering to Indonesians that they turned 
away from Sjahrir’s conciliatory posi- 
tion to Sukarno’s militant anti-Western 
leftism; after a long illness; in Zurich, 
where he had lived since 1965, when 
Sukarno released him from an eight- 
year jail term for his continuing pro- 


| West sentiments. 


Died. Fred G. Aandahl, 68, Eisen- 
hower's Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, a farmer and former Governor 
of North Dakota who became one of 
the first high Government officials to 
recognize the unlimited possibilities 
of desalting sea water, invested $150,- 
000 in federal funds for a pilot desalini- 
zation project that was the forerunner 
of the multimillion-dollar plant cur- 
rently in use at Guantanamo; of can- 
cer; in Fargo, N. Dak. 


Died. Battista Pininfarina, 70, Italy's 
virtuoso of automobile styling, famed 
for the sculptured elegance of his sports 
and grand touring cars, whose Turin 
plant turned out 75 mostly handcrafted 
auto bodies a day at prices ranging 
from $2,500 for a Fiat to $18,000 for 
a Ferrari, each stamped with the de- 
signer’s genius for sweeping, unclut- 
tered, unchromed lines, something that 





Detroit has come to admire in recent 


years: of liver disease; in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
Died. Dr. Harry M. Tiebout, 70, 


pioneer in psychiatric treatment of al- 
coholics, one of the first in the medical 
profession to recognize the therapeutic 
value of Alcoholics Anonymous, who 
encouraged his patients to break 
through the “big egos” that liquor gave 
them and accept their excessive drink- 
ing as a disease over which they had no 
control, thus gain the humility neces- 
sary for a cure; of a heart attack; in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Died. Russel Crouse, 73, the plumper 
half of Broadway's dynamic duo, Lind- 
say and Crouse, whose 32 years of 
cooperative writing produced such star- 
spangled hits as Life with Father, State 
of the Union and The Sound of Music; 
of pneumonia; in Manhattan, Crouse 
was a press agent in 1934 when Play- 
wright Howard Lindsay asked his help 
on a rewrite of Cole Porter's Anything 
Goes. “We don't complement, we sup- 
plement each other,” said Lindsay after- 
ward, and the two went on to conceive 
twelve plays and musicals locked togeth- 
er in a room, the impeccable, reserved 
Lindsay pacing, the gentle, unkempt 
Crouse slumped over the typewriter, 
each one finishing the other’s sentences. 


Died. Leslie L. Biffle, 76, a 20-year 
veteran of backroom politics on Capi- 
tol Hill, who reached his apogee when, 
as Secretary of the U.S. Senate in 
1945-47 and again in 1949-52, his 
friendship with President Truman made 
him a power pivot between the White 
House and the Senate; of pneumonia; 
in Washington. A wispy, whispery Ar- 
Kansan, Biffle, as the man in charge of 
the Senate's machinery, was the one to 
see to grease the ways for a bill or 
swing a vote here and there. His po- 
litical judgment was considered “blue 
chip” after the 1948 campaign when he 
disguised himself as a chicken farmer 
and toured the Midwest, emerging to 
report, almost alone among the ex- 
perts, that H.S.T, had a “fighting chance” 
to beat Thomas E. Dewey. 


Died. Emil Brunner, 76, Swiss the- 
ologian who proselytized for the early 
20th century Protestant movement 
against the attenuating liberalism of the 
day, and argued for a return to a sys- 
tematic theology that accepted the Bi- 
ble as the only source of divine reve- 
lation; following a stroke; in Zurich. 
The articulate Brunner carried the dog- 
ma of neo-orthodoxy to Protestant 
seminaries around the world, was often 
compared to his fellow countryman 
Karl Barth, who espoused the same bib- 
licism, but the two sometimes disagreed 
on the application of Christian  prin- 
ciples to life. 
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Soft water facial by Culligan 


Gentle as rain and smooth as liquid silk, Culligan soft water is almost cosmetic in its effect on your skin. Because it's 
free of the harsh minerals and impurities present in hard water, it helps keep your skin radiant, your complexion fresh 
and clear. And a soft water shampoo leaves your hair lustrous, lively and beautifully manageable. Your hands get 
kinder treatment, too, when you do the dishes or suds out your intimate apparel in soft water. There is no sticky soap 
curd or gritty residue to cling to skin, hair, fabrics, china or glass. Yet, with all this, unlimited Culligan soft water is Automatic Models—you can buy or 


bil rent them. Portable Exchange Service 
nominal in cost. To enjoy its countless blessings, call and sa Hey Culligan Man!" It's time you met him face-to-face with no investment, popular rates. 


... THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in United States, Canada, Europe, Latin America, Asia, Australia» Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois « Franchises available. 

















sk: Paldao, 351; White, 949, Table, White, 949. Left wail 
Door, Concord Blue, 853, Carpet, CRESLAN® acrylic fiber 


Feature wall an 


elegance 


for your business 


FORMICA* brand laminated plastic for doors, walls, furniture 
Make the most of your reception area. Make it See how this famous surface can add permanent 
colorful, pleasant, and impressive — by design clegance and value to your office interiors. ..and 


FORMICA® brand laminated plastic allows your home, too. Both residential and commercial 


your designer to exercise widest creative talents dealers are ready to serve you. FORMICA® is FORMICA 


.for surfaces that provide the decorative dif- our brand name for laminated plastic, wall BRAND 
ference. Use it for surfaces where you want paneling, toilet compartments, adhesives, flake- 
simple maintenance and never want to refinish board, and industrial plastics laminated plastic 


Leadership through innovation FORMICA CORP, ¢e CINCINNATI, OHIO 45232 ¢ subsidiary of EYANA Mp 


See or Seon, owns: «. S@rVICe Businessman? - 


ercise in movie biography, may be filed 
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as a case of mistaken identity: any re- | 
semblance to persons living or dead is 
sacrificed to make elbowroom for Hero 
Kirk Douglas. The ostensible hero is 
Colonel David “Mickey” Marcus, a Jew- 
ish graduate of West Point who be- 
came New York City’s crime-busting 
commissioner of correction under May- 
or Fiorello La Guardia, was a wartime 
adviser to President Roosevelt and 
helped to organize the Niirnberg trials. 
In 1948, after serving as unofficial mili- 
tary adviser to Israel, he became su- 
preme commander of the Israeli armies 
fighting the Arabs around Jerusalem, | 









Lease your trucks. You'll free up operating capital, en- > 
hance your image, get dependable, worry-free operation. Wa 
See us for easy leasing. Every type lease on every make —_—_— 
| 
| CHRYSLER 


or model vehicle. Nationwide for /oca/ delivery and 
LEASING SYSTEM | 
_ ne ne Sees ete! 





service in most major cities. Look for this sign in the 
Yellow Pages under “Auto Renting and Leasing.” 



















TIME’s job, in a world that to pierce through the propa- 
vets more complex all the time, ganda and the puffery, to try 
is to sort out the essential from to get the facts right and to 
the transitory, to get to the make the conclusions sound. 
BERGER & DOUGLAS IN “SHADOW” bottom of conflicting claims, (from TIME Publisher's Letter) 


Hipsters in the Haganah. 


was accidentally killed only hours be- 
fore the U.N. cease-fire. 

Shadow expends most of its energy 
on flame-licked scenes of the Arab- 
Israeli war, and Douglas expends his “—— 
trying to find a clue to the character of 
Marcus; but the smoke screens dreamed Since 1810 
up by Writer-Director Melville Shavel- 
son are nearly impenetrable. As Mar- 
cus’ unhappy wife, Angie Dickinson | straight Rye whiskey 
stays at home, smiling through her fears 
and reminiscing in murky flashbacks. 
As the hero’s lively helpmate in the 
Haganah, Senta Berger manages to 
make half-baked fiction look like a 
whole girl. Guest Star John Wayne, 


perhaps inadvertently, turns his role as Delicious with Ginger Ale 


a Pentagon overlord into an uncanny 


impersonation of President Johnson, and Colas, as well as Soda 


while Luther Adler, sporting a ludi- 


crous Ben-Gurion hairdo, pretends to 
zi mas TJ. bs 
be an Israeli leader named Zion. Sk BS); OVERS LF 

The film's dialogue suggests an un- Wok TR GY sc. 
easy truce between Zionism and Holly- A. OVERHOLT & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 86 PROOF 





America's great 
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Heart 
Attack 


Like man, baboons are primates 













highly susceptible to hardening of 
the arteries. Research investiga- 
tors are studying them in the 
search for ways to control this 
disease which is a major cause 
of heart attack and stroke, re- 
sponsible for 750,000 U.S. 
deaths a year. 


In addition to supporting more than 
1500 research projects dealing with 
heart and blood vessel diseases, your 
Heart Fund dollars help expand 
vital community programs for the 
protection of all hearts. 


GIVE... 
® HEART FUND 


oso more will live 


E5 





} wood hipsterism. “We've already lost 


6,000,000 people,” snaps one patriot. 
“Do you want us to try for seven?” To 
top the evidence that Shadow should 
not be taken seriously, if at all, Frank 
Sinatra pops in as a soldier-of-fortune 
pilot who quips, “Hey, don’t leave me 
here alone, I'm anti-Semitic.” Musical- 
comedy exuberance dominates a battle 
scene that has Sinatra aloft in a Piper 
Cub, bombing Egyptian tanks with Selt- 
zer bottles and spraying soda at their 
planes. By then, the movie has trimmed 
its theme to fit the formula of any 
Clannish catered affair. 


Imported Export 
John F. Kennedy: Years of Light- 


ning, Day of Drums. The solemn hoopla 
attending this tribute to the late Presi- 
dent reached its climax with an Easter 
Sunday opening in Manhattan, a bit of 
corny religiosity that would certainly 
have brought a derisive snort from Jack 
Kennedy. Made in 1964 by the United 
States Information Agency for showing 
abroad, the film became available for 
U.S. audiences by express congressional 
approval after enthusiastic press pre- 
viewers launched a crusade extolling its 
Virtues in terms usually reserved for 
such timeless Americana as the Gettys- 
burg Address. Though Years of Light- 
ning can now be seen by all, it is largely 
for the moviegoer who measures the 
magnitude of an experience by the size 
of the lump in his throat, 

“No man could take away the years 
of lightning with a single day of drums,” 
says Narrator Gregory Peck, as he eulo- 
gizes the authentic youth, vigor and in- 
telligence of the Kennedy attack on half 
a dozen major issues. The Peace Corps, 
the Alliance for Progress, the ‘“con- 
quest of space,” civil rights, peace and 
freedom are the projects ticked off— 
sometimes in conventional shots of hap- 
py peasants and hopeful Negroes, more 
often in briskly edited footage of Ken- 
nedy’s trips abroad. The President's mo- 
torcade in Mexico City is barely visible 
through a blizzard of red, white and 
blue confetti. In Dublin and Berlin, the 
running, grasping crowds give massive 
support to the making of an image. As 
violent contrast, the movie cuts with 
maudlin frequency to Kennedy's funer- 
al preparations in Washington. Every 
sequence is anguishing, relentlessly fo- 
cused on the ordeal of a benumbed 
young widow guiding her children 
through the protocol of official grief. 

For contemplative Americans, Years 
of Lightning offers little more than an 
idealized shadow of the real J.F.K., a 
monochromatic coin likeness. His re- 
silience, his zest for tough political 
infighting, his wild Irish humor are 
scarcely touched upon at all. His weak- 
nesses are ignored or glossed over so 
swiftly and uncritically that the Bay 
of Pigs “setback” seems a mere pre- 
liminary bout for the Administration’s 
sword’s-point showdown over the dis- 
mantling of Soviet missile sites in Cuba. 
“There were those who disagreed with 
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SOL HIRSCH, President, Skillern Drug Division, Zale Corporation 


“Our Hunsaker Profit Programmer supplied us 
with more efficient distribution ...at a lower cost 


We simply selected trucks to meet our requirements. flexibility to assure even distribution ...and this is 
Our Hunsaker full-service truck lease did the rest. precisely what our Hunsaker truck lease provides. 
Purchasing, maintenance, insurance, bookkeeping, Yes, our Hunsaker profit programmer sure helped us 
fuel... you name it. And, since our distribution pat- discover more profitable trucking.” 

tern covers well over forty drugstores, we need the 


a 


- 
| Mr. Bob Hunsaker / 11476 Harry Hines Blvd, / Dallas, Texas 75229 


1 | would like to know more about how a Hunsaker Profit Program- 
mer can make our trucking more profitable. 


| 

| 

! | 

HUNSAKER O | would like a Hunsaker Profit Programmer to call on me. 
| 

| 
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Chimbote, Peru 
two years after 
the Peace Corps 


The Peace Corps doesn’t work miracles. 
Don't expect any. 

The work is hard, the hours long—but 
the progress is slow. Two years later 
not much has changed in Chimbote— 
on the outside. 

Inside, a lot has changed. 

A child learned the alphabet and pretty 
soon will know how to use it. 

A soccer team was organized to ease 
some of the monotony, the soul 
crushing monotony of poverty. And 
they're winning. 

A health clinic was started. Maybe 
it won't solve all the medical problems of 
Chimbote, but at least it’s a start. 
These aren't miracles—only a start. 
And for the Peace Corps Volunteers that 
follow, the job of easing this community 
into the twentieth century might be a 
little easier. These are things the picture 
can’t show. If you think you can take on 
a job where progress is never too obvious, 
put yourself in the picture. 





Write: The Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 


s& 
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| the President,” says Peck. But they ob- 


viously don’t matter very much. On the 
New Frontier, once unreliable U.S. 
rockets sail obediently into orbit. In the 
movie's oversimple view of Washington 
under Kennedy, intramural shoptalk 
and crackling press conferences disap- 
pear, for the city is “transformed into 
a cultural capital.” In fact, this is nei- 
ther Kennedy's Washington nor Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy. It is a legend for 
export, smoothly put together, fiercely 
partisan and as heedless of history as a 
love letter written in sand. 


The Vanishing Man 


Flame and the Fire. “The beginning 
of the Space Age is the end of the 
Stone Age,” says Explorer Pierre-Do- 
minique Gaisseau. From treks to Africa, 
Brazil, Australia and New Guinea, Gais- 
seau has assembled a film less dramatic 
than his memorable The Sky Above— 
The Mud Below, but steadily fascinat- 
ing as a record of a dozen or more 





BOY WITH TALISMAN IN “FLAME” 
Sneakers in the Space Age. 


primitive cultures not yet shouldered 
into the future by civilization. 

The tone of his research is best ex- 
pressed in the image of a befeathered 
savage dancer wearing sneakers. With- 
out straining for irony, Gaisseau notes 
inching progress in New Guinea, where 
one happy warrior of the cannibalistic 
Kuku-Kuku tribe is flown away to face 
murder charges; his kinsmen on the 
ground wear human hands as talismans, 
smoke the bodies of their honored dead 
and Jug them around like dolls. 

As evidence that the mystery of such 
anthropological anomalies may never 
be solved, Flame picks Africa's Auen 
nomads, caught in the fierce Kalahari 
desert between the Boers of South Af- 
rica and the northerly Bantus. When 
game is scarce, Gaisseau relates, they 
often spare their young the agony of 
starvation by smothering them in shal- 
low, sandy graves. They are among the 
most stubbornly primitive people on 
earth, and their harsh mercy has al- 
ready marked them for extinction: at 
the time of filming, only 28 members 
of the tribe were living. 
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One giant railroad car one mile long slashes your 
i aca go ta aa sl ag ae et electric power bill 


power-plant destination, unloads, and hurries back to the mine to ck 


the whole thing over again—all as a unit. Easy to sce why the 
railroads call it a “unit train! 


) sharply are unit trains cutting into the ¢ 
that electric power companies are actually slas 
rates for your home and business! And now other commodit 


grain, new automobiles—are climbing aboar unit train ic 


Bethlehem builds rugged steel freight cars for d 
service like this. Bethlehem also turns out 
automobiles, home appliances, garden tools 
other products that call for enduring strength 
peTHOEHEY 


HLEHEM STEEL | t 





STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY+7 & 10 YR.—86 PROOF +12 YR.—100 PROOF+ © OLD CHARTER DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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to the best? 


OLD CHARTER 


Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 
7 and 10 years old 
12 years old Bottled-in-Bond 








Rarer than rare! | 
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The Last Days 


PAPA HEMINGWAY by A. E. Hotch- 
ner. 304 pages. Random House. $5.95 


In an acerbic legal dustup, Ernest 
Hemingway's widow Mary tried in vain 
to enjoin publication of this book, con- 
tended that A. E. Hotchner had appro- 
priated literary material that rightfully 
belonged to her as Hemingway's bene- 
ficiary, and accused Hotchner of 
“shameless penetration into my private 
life and the usurpation of it for money” 
(Time, Feb. 11). Hotchner certainly 
will make money from this book: serial- 
ization rights were sold to the Saturday 
Evening Post for about $50,000, it is 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, 
and, with 60,000 copies in print, it is 
clearly destined for the bestseller lists. 

It deserves to be there, for Hotchner, 
who has had only so-so success in adapt- 
ing some of Hemingway's works for 
movies and TV, has now produced a 
rousing good book. This is no definitive 
biography, and Hotchner’s prose is often 
second-rate Hemingway, but he still has 
succeeded in giving an affectionate yet 
perceptive picture of an old friend, 

Unsynchronized Passion. Hemingway 
himself was, of course, his own greatest 
creation—the archetype of all Heming- 
way heroes. A big, burly man with heavy 
shoulders and hugely muscled arms, he 
was 48 and still radiating an aura of fun 
and well-being when he and Hotchner 
first met in Cuba in 1948. For the next 
13 years they were inseparable friends. 
Although he won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1953 for The Old Man and the Sea and 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1954, 
they were not Hemingway's most cre- 
ative years. Yet he was busy and active. 
He and Hotch went fishing off Cuba, 
journeyed to Paris and Spain, toured the 





HOTCHNER & HEMINGWAY 
Gift for a friend. 
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bullfight circuit and ran with the bulls in 
Pamplona, hunted together in Ketchum, 
Idaho. All the time, Hotch was taking 
copious notes on his unique, complicated 
and often buffoonish friend. 

He noted that Hemingway never wore 
underwear and seldom bathed in water: 
he preferred sponge baths with rubbing 
alcohol. Hotch listened patiently when 
Papa told tales about his sex life, some 
of them fanciful. Hemingway claimed, 
for example, that he had once shacked 
up with Mata Hari (obviously untrue, 
since 41-year-old Mata Hari was executed 
in 1917, a year before Ernest, then 18, 
got to Europe as an ambulance driver 
on the Italian front). On one occasion, 
Papa boasted drunkenly that he had 
sired a child by an African bride whom 
he had acquired on a safari (possibly 
true). What does ring completely true 
is Hemingway's comment in 1948 about 
Marlene Dietrich: “The thing about the 
Kraut and me is that we have been in 
love since 1934 but we've never 
been to bed. Victims of unsynchronized 
passion.” 

Papa had a bad temper, says Hotch. 
When he drank, he sometimes grew 
quarrelsome and querulous with his 
fourth wife, “Miss Mary,” whom he 
adored and once described as “my pock- 
et Rubens.” He slyly made sport of 
pestering strangers by extravagantly 
praising something they wore. He was 
also a hypochondriac, forever lugging 
around samples of his urine. He was 
convinced that he had skin cancer (his 
own diagnosis), and grew his beard to 
cover the white scaling on his face. 

Unreasonable Delusions. The most 


perfect Hemingway hero, unhappily, 
did not decline as a Hemingway hero 
should have. Papa grew increasingly 


gaunt and anxious in his last months. 
He got upset over trifles, worried that 
an airline would not accept him with 
excess baggage, despaired because he 
was sure he could not pick up his guns 
at Abercrombie & Fitch after his law- 
yer had neglected to pay a bill, Gradu- 
ally, he began to believe that he was 
being followed by Government agents 
and that his family and friends had 
somehow betrayed him. 

Most of the details of Papa’s eventual 
hospitalization at the Mayo Clinic, 
where he received electroshock treat- 
ment, have been told before. But Hotch- 
ner gives them a_ special poignancy. 
There is, for example, an account of 
Hotchner’s last visit, in June 1961, when 
Hemingway, suffering from delusions 
and high blood pressure, complained 
bitterly: “What does a man care about? 
Staying healthy. Working good. Eating 
and drinking with his friends. Enjoying 
himself in bed. I haven't any of them. 
Do you understand, goddamn it? None 
of them!” And so, less than a month 
later, Papa Hemingway, 61, took his 
life with his favorite shotgun—the same 
gun he had used in giving so many crea- 
tures what he called the gift of death. 





GUY CHAPMAN 
Mourner for a generation. 


Funeral March 


A PASSIONATE PRODIGALITY by Guy 
Chapman. 281 pages. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. $5. 


If vou want to find the ol’ battalion 
I know where they are; 1 know where 

they are; | know where they are: 

If vou want to find the ol’ battalion, 

I know where they are; 

They're hangin’ on the ol’ barb’ wire 
War changes all tunes. When Guy 
Chapman, a fledgling lawyer from the 
best of schools—Westminster and Ox- 
ford—marched off to war in 1915, his 
ragged battalion of London clerks, 
shopkeepers and dockers kept more or 
less in step to the bombastic brass of 
The British Grenadiers. Three years 
later, when, statistically, they were all 
dead, they marched better, but sang less 
nobly. Yet Chapman's battalion had 
earned the right to its cynical gallantry 
In an introductory note to the reissue of 
his 1933 classic documentary of World 
War I, Chapman marks the score: “At 
the Armistice in November 1918, just 
under eight hundred [in the battalion} 
had been killed in action, including 
thirty-two officers, which is in fact al- 
most exactly the combat strength of an 
infantry battalion. And of course, there 


were the wounded, not less than an- 
other fifteen hundred.” 
With exceptions such as Robert 


Graves (Goodbye to All That), Arnold 
Zweig (The Case of Sergeant Grise ha), 
or Frederic Manning (Her Privates 
We), few survivors had the will or tal- 
ent to write truly of the death of their 
generation, and with it the death of an 
old European society. It was left to the 
historians to assemble what they could 
from the records and statistics. At 76, 
Survivor Chapman is one of a dwin- 
dling group of 150 old comrades who 
share his memories. He is a historian 
(at the Universities of Leeds and Pitts- 
burgh), but his academic work contains 
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Write for our free booklet that tells 
how competition makes things better. 
Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc. 

292 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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nothing so grim and memorable as this | 
| memoir of his battalion of the Royal | 


Fusiliers. 

World War I was notable for the 
testing of many inventions. Thermite 
came along, mustard gas and the flame- 
thrower, but the prime change in war- 
fare stemmed from the ability of mod- 
ern industry to turn out an unlimited 
quantity of high explosives. What this 
meant in chilling human terms is the 
burden of Chapman's fine book. It is 
grave and sardonic, but not extravagant- 
ly so, about staff officers and others who 
contrived cushy jobs out of the war; it is 
pious toward the dead, and the living 
are sketched cleanly in a line or two, 
unforgettably and unsentimentally. 

Chapman was briefly a staff officer, 
map-making in a safe chateau but, to 
his own mild surprise, he found that he 
was happier when he was back in the 
trenches. At the Armistice, he discov- 
ered that he had so completely iden- 
tified himself with his battalion that he 
refused demobilization to spend a year 
with the Army of Occupation. The 
experience is so subtly conveyed that 
the reader is not surprised. Chapman's 
war is told without bitterness (though 
with an almighty disdain for the politi- 
cal bunglers and profiteers and civilian 
patriots who prolonged the agony), and 
this sets it apart from the more famous 
Goodbye of Graves or the tone of 
braggadocio-disguised-as-cynicism that 
taints Hemingway's Farewell to Arms, 

The book survives as more than a 
memoir of a battalion; it stands as a 


| funeral service for a generation, the 


somber record of all men who not only 
bore themselves well in the face of a 
great calamity, but found their lives 
enhanced by it. There is no rhetoric; 
Chapman puts out no flags, but guards 
the human honor of his battalion like a 


mourner concealing his grief from 
strangers at the graveside. 
Robbins’ Egg 

THE ADVENTURERS by Harold Rob- 


781 pages. Trident. $5.95 


While Harold Robbins (The Carpet- 
baggers) was writing The Adventurers, 
Leon Shimkin, his publisher, took a 
peck at a half-finished page and asked 
what happened next. “I don’t know,” 
replied Robbins. “The damned type- 
writer broke. I'm waiting for a guy to 
fix it.” Fixing the typewriter was Rob- 
bins’ second mistake; the first was writ- 
ing the book. 

The Adventurers’ international-jet-set 
subjects would confound a Zola. In the 
hands of Robbins they become like the 
projections of CinemaScope: 
colored, nine times larger than life, and 
relentlessly two-dimensional. One of the 
projections is Diogenes (“Dax”) Xenos, 
diplomat, soldier, businessman, patriot, 
politician, international satyr and un- 
intentional satire. Dax is to women what 
Dash is to washing machines: he makes 
them feel ten feet tall. His sometime 
pals, a French playboy and a White 
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HOPE 


has a special and personal kind of meaning 
for thousands of people in developing nations 
on three continents. To those who have sought 
and found healthier, happier and more pro- 
ductive lives, HOPE is a white hospital ship 
where American doctors, nurses and techni. 
cians teach medical counterparts to better 
diagnose and treat their own countrymen. 
Won't you share in the magnificent accom- 
plishments of HOPE volunteers who daily 
give the precious gift of health to people 
once hopeless? 





Please send your contributions to Project 
HOPE, Room A, Washington, D.C. 20007. All 
donations are tax deductible. Thank you for 
your valuable support 








JOIN ME in a program 
of personal diplomacy 


The prospect of a world free from mis- 
trust and tension is a vision shared by 
men of good will everywhere. Now, 
more than two million individuals are 
working in People-to-People to build 
such a world through personal diplo- 
macy. They're creating many thousands 
of ties of international friendship and 
communication. Your work will help 
establish a solid framework for peace. 
Ask now how you can participate, 


Clip this message 
and send with your name 
and address to: 


People-to-People 
Kansas City, Mo. 64141 
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Is Yellowstone the tinest 
Bourbon in Kentucky, 
the home of Bourbon? 


Well, it’s No. 1 in sales. 


Kentuckians have 146 Bourbons to choose from. 

But here in the home of Bourbon, Yellowstone Bourbon 
outsells every other whiskey. 

That's quite a compliment to our Bourbon, and to the 
exclusive process we use to distill it. 

Maybe you ought to try Yellowstone. 


©1965 Kentucky Straight Bourbon, 100 Proof Bottled-In-Bond & 90 & 86 Proof. Yellowstone Distillery Co., Louisville, Kentucky 





From the salt of the earth, 

man has learned to make the chemicals for soap. 
It is an exacting process. 

For that reason, chemists trust Sterling. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


CLARKS SUMMIT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Russian con man, are not far behind 
in their technique: one of them receives 
a gold cigarette case from a female 
admirer inscribed delicately: “To the 
world’s greatest swordsman from his 
most grateful scabbard.” 

Clichés in Clutches. To keep the cus- 
tomers interested, Robbins has tried ev- 
ery trick in his carpetbags., which means 
almost every bizarre sexual practice— 
plus once in a while a little kissing. Take 
all that away and the reader is left with 
an utterly baffling story about pseudo- 
political intrigues in a Latin American 
republic where the peasants are revolt- 
ing and their leaders disgusting. In the 
end, the book sinks of its own weight 
(2 Ibs. 2 02.) and its excesses: four- 
letter words that are stuck everywhere 
like flies on flypaper and clichés that 
lie in clutches on practically every page 
(“El presidente’s face went white with 
anger ... ‘I have had men shot for 
saying less!”“). Readers who like to 
spot the fictional distortions of real- 
life people in Robbins’ books (Howard 
Hughes and Jean Harlow in The Car- 
petbaggers) will have no trouble identi- 
fying lightly veiled counterparts of the 
Rothschilds, Trujillo, Swindler Serge 
Rubinstein, and Porfirio Rubirosa. 

While The Adventurers is Robbins’ 
biggest egg, it is nevertheless a solid- 
gold one. Advance printing reached 
175,000 copies, and even before it was 
written Producer Joe Levine, who bank- 
rolled The Carpethaggers, took a mil- 
lion-dollar option on it, plans to put it 
before the cameras before it cools off. 
With such success enveloping him, Rob- 
bins feels that he can afford to snipe 
genially at some fellow writers who have 
enjoyed loftier reputations. Norman 
Mailer, he says, lost his knack “because 
he ran into his belly.” And as for Tru- 
man Capote: “He'd be all right if he 
took his finger out of his mouth.” 


The Largest Family 


INSECTS by Ross €. Hutchins. 324 
pages. Prentice-Hall. $6.95 


Bugs are little, and easy to look down 
on. Ever since Charles Darwin decided 
that man and his almighty brain were 
winning the amoral marathon of evolu- 
tion, it has been fashionable to pity the 
poor insects for entering a blind alley 
of biology that mammalry was smart 
enough to miss. To promote a larger 
sense of reality, Entomologist Ross E. 
Hutchins in this unusually competent 
volume of popular science invites the 
reader to climb modestly down the Tree 
of Life and to shinny out on a branch 
of evolution unimaginably larger and 
in many respects more fruitful than his 
own, 

The insect family, says Dr. Hutchins, 
is the largest of the animal kingdom. It 
includes nearly a million species that 
range in habitat from Antarctic snows 
to petroleum pools, and vary in size 
from a fairy fly, which measures about 
one-hundredth of an inch, to an African 
goliath beetle, which weighs up to 3.4 oz. 
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One day you'll say, ‘He's his own man 
now."’ And you'll know the way was not 
easily found. 


Of one thing you can be sure. He'll need 
all the education he can get—college, 
certainly, possibly even graduate school. 
But there's a problem. Colleges are 
crowded and enrollments are growing. 
More classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
good teachers will be needed. 


These take money. So, give to the college 
of your choice now and help make certain 
college will be ready when he is. 


Enrich his future . . . and America’s. 


COUNCIL POR 
FINANCIAL 
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COLLEGE IS <& ar 
AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 
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TIME maps / Some maps keep you from getting lost. In TIME, 
where the news is well sign-posted, they add an extra dimension 
to the story. They locate economic wealth, mark a new frontier, 
pinpoint explosions in a crisis, trace the path of a satellite 
a ship, or an expedition. No need to stretch the imagination 
to measure a news area when there are TIME maps. Another 
of the dividends you find in TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 








and walks around eating bananas, which 
it peels with its snout. 

In strength, insects are incommensu- 
rable with mammals; their muscle 
strands are relatively shorter and more 
numerous. A highly trained human ath- 
lete can expend energy at 20 times his 
basic metabolic rate, but only for a brief 
period; any old insect can raise the rate 
to 50, and keep it up for hours. It is no 
trick at all for a large African grass- 
hopper to catch and kill a mouse, and 
giant water bugs commonly capture and 
devour small snakes. Almost any beetle 
can lift 850 times its own weight; to do 
as much, a man would have to lift 62 
tons. And the common flea, which meas- 
ures one-tenth of an inch, can jump 
twelve inches, or 120 times its own 
length; to do as much, a man would 
have to jump 720 feet. 

Insects surpass mammals, as a matter 
of fact, in general biological efficiency. 





WATER BUG FEEDING ON A SNAKE 
And a beetle peels bananas with its snout. 


Their breathing apparatus—a system of 
tracheae that wander through the body 
like arteries of air—feeds oxygen to the 
organs up to 431 times as fast as lungs 
do. Their circulatory system frequent- 
ly includes a mechanism that reverses 
blood flow when a clot obstructs the 
heart. A male moth’s numerous “noses” 
are so keen that he can smell a female 
more than a mile away. And as for sex, 
insects hold the patents on mass repro- 
duction. The East African queen ter 
mite lays 43,000 eggs a day, and in a 
single summer two common houseflies 
can multiply into 190,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 irritating insects. 

Dr. Hutchins further demonstrates 
that insect instinct is a form of intelli- 
gence that often rivals human reason. 
Prompted by instinct, insects perfected 
flight 100 million years before the ptero- 
dactyl; wasps manufacture paper for 
their nests and fireflies produce cold 
light; ants in their wanderings use celes- 
tial navigation, and the dragonfly nymph 
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Today somebody will temper steel, make an island, 
get a letter: 


with a little help from Abex. 


We'll go to all sorts of extremes to 
help people. 

For instance, castings from our 
Electro-Alloys Division will go to 
2300 degrees inside G 
a furnace, and (ly I 
that’s a lot more 
heat than it takes 
to toughen even 
the finest stainless 
steels. 

We'll go through 
tons of sand, too. Just | 
last year, dredges pumped seven 
million tons of fillto make anisland 









in the middle of the 
St. Lawrence River. (\¢ ) \ 
Their pumps were ff TZ 
lined with special \\—— ; 
abrasion-resistant “— 
alloys from our Amsco Division. 
Our Aerospace Division makes 
& Sg, hydraulic pumps, 
a / motors, and other 
parts that never 
feel the strain of 
600 miles an hour 
or more. So today, 


Carry passengers, 


a hundreds of jetsthat | 
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freight and mail do it witha little 
help from Abex. 

Abex has a part in almost all 
that happens today with friction 
products, hydraulic equipment, 
railroad products and more. 

They are the reasons people 
travel, farm, mine, manufacture, 
ship, and live a little better, with 
a little help from Abex. 


cbex 
American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Don Mcintyre (on the left) bought this 31’ Chris-Craft new 
three years ago for $13,750. He got a great buy. 


Dick Groth (on the right) just bought it for $11,000. 
He got a great buy too. 








Don moved up to this Cavalier 36’ double-cabin 
yacht. It’s his sixth Chris-Craft, and the way they 
keep their re-sale value, no wonder! 

Chris-Craft has 81 models, all with great re-sale 
value built in. For information, write Chris-Craft 
Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida, 











is jet-propelled: when pursued by a pred- 
ator, it draws water into its rectum and 
forcibly expels it to make a jetaway. 
Some insect predators are cunning dev- 
ils. There is an East Indian bug that cap- 
tures ants by pretending to be a plant. 
Attracted by a honeyed tuft of bright 
red hair on the predator’s abdomen, the 
victim takes a lick, falls down drugged 
and is promptly punctured and sucked 
dry. In other matters, however. ants 
are far from stupid. They practice hus- 
bandry and agriculture—some species 
keep herds of aphids and others grow 
subterraneous gardens of fungi. And 
there is one species of wasp that has 
even learned how to use a tool: it trow- 
els the sides of its earthen house with 
a pebble. 

On page 268, however, Dr. Hutchins 
is forced to admit, reluctantly, that in- 
sects are sometimes terribly silly about 
sex. The bloom of the Ophrys orchid, 
for example, so closely resembles the 
female wasp of the Scolia genus that 
the male wasp cannot tell the difference 
and spends most of the day mating mer- 
rily with one blossom after another. In 
the process, pollen is transferred and 
the orchids multiply, Dr. Hutchins re- 
ports; but the neglected female remains 
waspish. 


Short Notices 

THIS ANIMAL IS MISCHIEVOUS by Da- 
vid Benedictus. 209 pages. New Ameri- 
can Library. $4.95. 

A pleasantly arrogant young Briton 
and his pretty, skittish twin sister are 
unwittingly trapped in the warfare be- 
tween a cell of Black Muslim-type ac- 
tivists and a clutch of Negro-baiting 
neo-Fascists. Eventually the twins bob 
up at an international Fascist jamboree 
atop Mount Parnassus, where the Ne- 
_ groes attack the Fascists in their meet- 
ing-tent, then rape and murder the sis- 
ter. The hero escapes to go home to 
_ pamphleteer in the cause of tolerance, 
and to get himself happily married. 
“The answer to everything,” he con- 
cludes, is contained “within the magic 
of reciprocal love.” Author Benedictus’ 
discursive, Edwardian elegance of style 
is amusingly suited to satirizing upper- 
class pretentiousness, but his Negro 
characters are simply stereotypes and 
his twittering wittiness collapses at last 
into sentimentality. 


THE AFTERNOON WOMEN by Lael 
Tucker Wertenbaker. 312 pages. Little, 
Brown. $4.95. 

Lael Tucker Wertenbaker is the wid- 
ow of Journalist Charles Wertenbaker, 
whose illness from terminal cancer and 
ultimate suicide she chronicled with 


cloying intimacy in Death of a Man | 


(Time, April 1, 1957). In this novel 
about a kindly abortionist and his het- 
erogeneous clientele, she argues that a 
woman should never have to bear a 
baby that she doesn’t want. There may 
well be sound arguments in support of 
this proposition, but they get lost in the 
wash of a tendentious soap opera. 
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small 


FORTUNEs 


now available 


FIVE regional editions of FORTUNE now enable ad- 
vertisers to direct selling efforts to the most influential 
business executives where they live, work, and buy. Four 
domestic editions concentrate on the highly selective, 
hard-to-reach management audience in the Eastern, Mid- 
west, Western, and Southern United States. FORTUNE 
International reaches top-management readers outside 
the U.S. and Canada. Small FORTUNEs all, but each 
big in business where it counts. For further information, 
contact your local FORTUNE representative, or write 
to: William Brennan, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 





Your dollar 
fills her 


plate for 
90 meals 


Because our Government do- 
nates farm abundance for 
CARE’s Food Crusade, a typi- 
cal one-dollar package provides 
a child with a daily hot lunch 
for three months. Yes, every 
dollar sends a package to meet 
the different food needs of hun- 
gry people across the world. 
Won't you help? Multiply your 
dollars for bargains in kindness. 


Mail your check today — Every dollar will send a package of 
life-saving food, in your name, to the hungry across the world! 


.A RE FOOD CRUSADE 


660 First Ave., New York 10016 
or your nearest CARE office 
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HE'S SHOPPING for an idea. The search leads to the subtle differ- 
S ences that make a home into a personality. The challenge is to 
seek an answer to this question: How can you best define your tastes 
in a world that is constantly changing? 
aie 





This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and infor- 
mation. It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue 
to the next. It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of 
subjects. It is influential in its continuous introduction of new 
thoughts, styles and trends. Magazines make excellent compan- 
ions for the woman with an open mind. They broaden scope. They 
clarify thought. Seek them out. You will be richly rewarded. 


Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 


MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 


highlights quiet get-togethers. 
Makes moments like this a brilliant idea. 





LD FORESTER) 


At 86 or 100 proof, “There is nothing better in the market.” 
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Marlboro 





with a Marlboro— bo -; 
eee 


filter, 
flavor, 
pack or box. 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 


